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Plan now for fall... 
order your Plan Books today 
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ue Instructor PLAN BOOK is complete- 
Just chech this list of 
ue Instructor PLAN BOOK 


cafeteria duty 

playground duty 

a record of trips 

fire dritis 

lunch record 

milk record 

money collected 

textbook list 

record of maps, periodicals, reference 
and library books 

notes on new books, films, and film- 
strips 

notes on special units and activities 

workshop notes 

a seating chart (instructions for past- 
ing in are included) 

a calendar (instructions for pasting 
in are included) 


the school calendar 

dates for reports 

the daily schedule 

the class record 

rank, marks, 1Q oF achievement tests 
for every child 

pupils addresses and telephone num- 
bers 

pupils’ attendance record 

emergency telephone numbers 

highlights of the week 

film and filmetrip records 

supply records 

meetings and appointmerts 

special duty and room assignments 

the weather 

special events 

holidays 

assemblies 
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tue Instructor PLAN BOOK provides 
for daily, weekly, all-year planning— 


e 80 pages for daily plans 


e 8 pages for recording notes, 
inventories, reports, items 
you want a record of. 


That's right—this brand-new PLAN BOOK for elementary teachers 
has everything. It is the perfect answer to all your planning problems. 
Tried, tested, and perfected by teachers, this book provides for record- 
ing much more information than any other plan book available. It keeps 
the information you want in one place right at your finger-tips 

This PLAN BOOK will see you through the entire school year—it has planning 
pages for forty weeks of school. Easy to use, the size (8'” x 11”) is convenient 
for classroom use. The book has a sturdy wire spiral binding. Pen or pencil 
may be used. The INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOK is the one book that gives 
you a permanent record of the year’s activities in one handy volume 


Single Copy $1.25 


§ to 10 Copie $ $1.10 each 10 of more Cop es 90¢ each 


Postage Prepaid ash “ edit ubject to Postage and Handling Cha 


PLAN BOOK, sample 


re i“ 
‘ 








USE THE 


HANDY COUPON ON PAGE 85 


FOR YOUR PLAN BOOK ORDER 
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Written Expression in 
the Ohird Grade 


LOU E. PECK 


y" ak alter year I had tried var 
ious methods of helping my 
third-grade children spell the words 
hey needed in their creative writ- 
ing. When I realized that they wer 
not really learning to spell th 
words ] spelled out orally or wrote 
on the chalk board for them to 
copy in. their devised a 
method that has resulted in more 
outcomes than I had anticipated 
It also solved the problem of the 
few who had to be urged to writ 
inything more than their names 
With this new procedure, all are 
learning to spell 
pupil in the room looks forward to 
the daily creative writing period 
After the first week of school in 
September, each one enters of his 


stories, I 


Then too, every 


own accord into the spirit of the 
activity. 

But before they learn that it will 
he very interesting as well as com- 
paratively easy, a few who have 
never written 
fore, whine, “Do I have 

“No, you don’t have 
them. “You can do whatever 
like during this period, as long as 
you are quiet and don’t bother us.” 

These few run gleefully to the 
easels or to select a picture book 
delighted to have a teacher who is 
They co-operate 


a creative word be- 
to?” 

to!” I tell 
you 


so understanding 
beautifully by being very quiet 

anything to “get out of” writing 
And I, too, am happy to be able to 
start the project with a smaller 
group. 

I am aware, though, of the art 
ists’ and the picture-book readers’ 
surreptitious glances as I give a 
small spiral notebook to each of 
the participants. And when I in- 
struct the “writers” to letter the 
top of every third page in the note- 
book with a letter of the alphabet 
from A to Z, the “free-time” pupil 
saunter over to inspect 

“Will we get a notebook?” asks 
a representative of their group 

“Yes, if you want to write some- 
thing,” I answer. “The notebook is 
for the words you use in your writ- 


ing. The words will also be your 
spelling words.” 
They return quickly to their 


easels and picture books 

After the pupils have finished 
lettering the pages, I ask them to 
put their notebooks away until the 
end of the period. I explain that 
after they finished writing 
their story they will 
write in the notebook in alphabet- 
ical order all the 
used that day. On 
child will use the words he has 
written in the notebook the week 
before as a spelling lesson 

We take a few minutes the first 
day to discuss three rules for the 
writing period. Without strict com- 


have 
each day, 
words they 


Monday, each 


new 


' 


phance to these 
impossible to carry on the proj- 
absolutely no 


rules, it would be 
ect effectively l 
talking to anyone but to the teach- 
?) no more than six pupils at 
my desk at 
bringing the 
vith them 


to know how to Spe I] a word 


er 


any time: 3) always 


story they are writing 
want 


This 


even if they only 


last rule saves time in determining 

the word the child wants to use, and 

I can give individual instruction 
paragraphing and punctuating 


Upon hearing the rules discussed 
the artists stir their tempera paint 


i little faster, and the readers look 
more intently at the pictures in 
their books. I get a smile from a 


couple of them, but they look away 
quickly for fear I might change my 
what they are to do 
during the writing period 

While each writer is being sup 
a sheet of ruled paper 


mind about 


plied with 
and a sharpened pencil, I make sure 
that my desk every 
thing but a supply of 9” x 12” ruled 


is cleared of 


paper and some pencils 
“I think we are 
Start 
at my desk 
“But T don’t know what to write 
little girl 
time during 


about ready to 


writing,” I say as I sit down 


about!” announces one 

Then, for the 
the term, we have a general discus- 
subjects All 


individually at 


only 
sion of motivation 
this is done 
my desk 


alter 


this general discussion 


and 


During 
the artists 
many good subjects, even elaborat- 
them. But 
every writer has selected something 


readers contribute 


ing on a few of when 


to write about, the nonparticipants 
resume their chosen activities with 
verve 

How do 
asks Johnny from his desk 
just hoping 


you Indians 


Spe I] 
“I was someone 
would want to know how to spell a 
Johnny,” I say. “After this, 
no one will ask for words 
desk Please 
pencil and paper to me 
and I'll 
Indian 
I help him 
one of you the same way 
I fold one of the sheets of paper 
desk so that the run 
across the short width. On one side 
at the top 
I write on,” I 


word 

though 
from his bring your 
Johnny 
show you how to spell 
The rest of you watch how 


I hen I shall he Ip Cac h 


on my lines 
I write my name 

“This is the side 
tell Johnny, and show it to the 
class. I have Johnny write his name 
on the other side of the folded pa 
per. Then, on my side I write 
Indians. We discuss that it should 
always begin with a capital letter 
We sound out each syllable, and 
then the word as a whole 

I tell Johnny to take the paper 
to his desk, study the 
then unfold the 


word, and 


paper ind write the 


there on the inside several 
times until he is sure that he can 
write it Then he is to 


bring the paper back to me and 


word 
correctly 


write the word on his side of the 
folded paper as I watch 

While 
tices the 


others corre 


Johnny studies and prac 
desk, 


for words to use 


new word at his 
to me 
in their stories. It takes only a mo- 
ment to give each child a phonetic 
if it is pho- 


leaves my desk to 


analysis of the word 


netic) before he 
study and write it at his own desk 
Later, Johnny returns to my desk 
Indians, 
ing each writes it 
on his side of the folded practice 
sheet. An 
two look on and stay at my side a 
moment to watch the procedure 
“That's Johnny!” I 
say. “Now, leave your practic ¢ pa 
per here and your desk 
and write the word on the first line 
of the proper not book page When 
you need anothe 


and writes the word Say- 


syllable as he 
reader or 


artist and a 


wonderful, 


return to 


new word, your 
practice paper will be here on my 
desk to use again.” 

At the end of the period, I take 
up all of the 
not the children have completed 
the 

“But I haven't finished my story,” 


papers, whether or 


stories 


complain Johnny and a few others 
“You'll ther to work on 
again And tomorrow 
we'll have a surprise,” I promise 
At the end of the 


ileged artists and picture-book read 


have 
tomorrow 


day, the priv 


ers skip home as happily as_ the 
industrious authors 

After the 
home, I type all they have 
that day even though it may be only 
Then 


I cut each into a strip and clip it 


children have orn 


written 
a title and a sentence or two 


to the child’s original copy 
At the 

period the 

his own 


heginning of the writing 


day I 


“print.” 


At h 
story in Rach 
makes a booklet of folded 
sheets of paper stapled at the fold 
As they paste up 
the booklet 
if they can write a story 

I almost shout 


next ive 
several 


their stories in 


a couple of artists ask 


“By all means!” 


and I give cach interested one a 
notebook and othe supplies 
T hey have watched the writers 


corners of their eyes the 
they already know 
the procedure. They fall into the 
routine like jut there are 
still a few who enjoy their life of 
ease others 
yet. I don’t them 
though, for I know that they will 
after the next 
surprise. They alway do 

For the remainder of the weck, 
the writers write, I type the crea- 
then they “paste up” 
nued on page 86) 


out of the 
day before, so 


veterans 


too much to join the 


worry about 


writers 


all become 


and 
Cor 


tons 


THE 
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HERE'S AN IDEA 
that can make your job 
easier and benefit your 
students at the same 
time. I'm speaking of 
tape recorder clubs, stu 
dent-manayed organiza 
tions that are becomirys 
increasingly 
schools all over the coun 
try. By delegating tape 
recorder operation to re 


popular in 





sponsible students you'll find you have more 
time for other jobs, At the same time, boys 
and girls are sure to appreciate the new 
authority given them 


QUALIFIED STUDENTS who have 
successfully shown that they can start 
and stop a recorder, rewind, playback 
and erase tape, should receive an ‘‘op- 
erator's card’. If you have a student 
print shop it should be no job to have 
cards produced in a hurry and at prac- 
tically no cost. Allow room to insert the 
operator's name and space for an au- 
thorized teacher's signature. A workable 
tape recorder club contains three or four 
pupils from each grade, with no more 
than twelve operators for each machine. 
The club should be given the responsi- 
bility of making after-school recordings, 
taping glee club and band concerts, ete. 


60 PAGES OF FACTS that can be of 
real benefit to you! That 
the handsome new book 
let, “The Tape Recorder 
in The Elementary Class 
room” now being offered 


what you get in 





to teachers. I hope 

you'll write for a copy of 

this brochure. I know 

you'll find it helpful in 

your classroom ; it's filled 

with valuable, tested applications of mag 

netic tape recordings in the school. Yours 

for just 254¢—~ from the address below 
NOW YOU CAN record complele Cot 

certs, plays and broadcast events without 


interruption. No stops for reel change 

less chance to lose the attention of your stu 
dents. That's the olfered to 
teachers by revolutionary new “SCOTCH 
Brand Extra Play Maygnetx l ape 190) 
with 50% more recording tape wound on a 


standard-size reel 


big advantayg ‘ 


WANT TO SHARE your ideas on the use 
of magnetic lape in the school with others? Why 
nol send your suggestion 
lo mé C/0 Lducaliona 
Li pi 1A 1) 
Minnesota Mining and 
com 


Division 


Manufacturing 
pany, 9OOF auquier Ave 


Sit. Paul 6, Minnesota 





The term “SCOTCH” and the pla lewign are regis 
tered trademarks for Magnetic Tape ude in t A 
by MINNESOTA MINING ANIL) MPG. CO., Mt 
Paul 6, Minn. Baport Sales Office: 99 ark Avenue 


New York 16, N.¥Y.@ 3M Co., 1966 
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Here is a « 
to pay pre 
you now, 





PAY DOCTOR BILLS 


WHY 
ARE 


signers, 


Teac 


PAY OLD DEBTS 





future 


for the tin 


offered by 


® The 
vacy of yo 
credit ma 





~ 

' 
To State Finance Company, Dept. T-15 
410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebra 


Please accept my application for a loan 
made I can return the money to you within 
or cost whatsoever 


Amount you want to borrow 
(include present balance, if any) 


Amount earned 


Age per month 


your community knowing you are applying for a loan, 
note below, 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 


SIGNATURE ONLY 


no endorsers. 
personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 


® Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
earnings 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also 
an extra service of special 


oo 


It is understood that 


On what date of month will your 
payment BE 
Number of months 
you receive salary 


CHERS- Just Mail This Coupon to 


BORROW ‘100 


By Mail-in comptete PRIVACY! 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners requir 


onfidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
‘ssing bills and protect credit ratings 


00 


The cash is here . ready and waiting for 
You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
Just sign the short application and 


Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


CONFIDENTIAL 


School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 
none of these people will 
know you are applying for a 
State Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL. All mall is sent to you 
in a plain envelope and the 
transaction is completely 
confidential and private 


Yes, 


and mail it at once. 


MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


her loans are made on signature only—no co- 
No mortgages on car, furniture or 


lem by mail. Today, 


Payments budgeted to fit your income. 


1e you use the money—no longer! 


confidence at Nebraska 


This is 
to teachers 
State Finance Company. 


IVATE 


loan is made by mail from the pri- 
ur own home. You see no agents or 
nagers—only you and we know 


value 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG, 


about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


=*--=" FOR $100°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ="-------— 


The following are all the debts that I have: 


sKa Full Amount | Paying 


I Still Owe Per Mo 





after the loan is 


10 days and there will be no charge 


IN OUR OFFICE FILE INFORMATION ONLY 


Name of Relative 





——~ fo 





no matter where you live or teach, 
are married or single, you may solve your money 
this minute, 
short Application and Note below 
to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
‘’s fair interest rate, 
amount you need from the chart; 


Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


To Whom Owing 


Piease list 
for our confidential files 


$ 


600” 






Monthly payments include beth 
interest and principal: 


20 
MONTHS 


S$ 675 
1995 
3748 


whether you 
prob- 




















$ 190000 


300° 
600° 

















fill out and mail the 
That's all you have 


Select the 
then rush application. 


DEPT. T-133 





Address 


below relative information 


(Relationship) 































' 
. 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
s 
' 
' , 
, nape and address ~ 
of school you teach ° . 
' . Street Town State Occup 
Py How long with Previous 
in present employer employment Name of Relative (Relationship) 
8 Husband or wife's Salary , on = 
' employment per month $ Street Town State Occup 
8 To whom are payments on Name of Relative (Relationship) 
' auto made? (Name) Town 
. P Street Town state Occup 
: Bank you deal with (Name) Town i 
8 Amount you owe bank? $ Monthly payments? $ Name of Relative (Relationship) 
' What security on bank loan’? Street Town Mtate Occup 
‘ List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan The above statements are made for the purpose of securing @ loan. I agree that 
' . if any loan be completed, the U.8S. Mall shall be regarded as my agent 
5 * to (Name (Add.) 
8 Pay rent or real estat: Sign Full Street 
 ] payment to? (Nam«e Town Name Here Addrers 
' 
Purpose of loan Town County tate 
) . é 
7 mea ‘ ‘ bd 
INOT Amt. ‘Ist pmt. due date|/Final pmt. due date|Prin. and Int. pmt.|Mo. pmt. (except final)|Finad pmt. equal in any case 4 Omaha, Nebraska i. 
P| of loan .... ss Re | the unpaid principal and int. | Date . 
' Agreed rate 3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150 and 2% Default in the payment of any inetaiment of the principal of charges, or either, shall at payee «option wit “a 5 
4 s per month on that part over $150 and not in exeees of $300 and \ of 1% per month on notice, render the then unpald balance due and payable | 
8 of interest. ) any remainder of such unpaid principal balance. computed on the basis of the number of It ts agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virt awe 
| days actually dapeed, a month being any period of W consecutive days of the State of Nebraska ' 
' In Consideration of 2 loan made by STATE FINANCE CO at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal mount shove stated, the under This note and any evidence of security scoompanying it are subject to aceeptance by the payor at it fee 
‘ wgned promuse to pay fo said company at its above office tad principal amount together eth interest af the above (ate enti fully pad loeated as shown above It ls understood thal If the loan ie not approved, Ue pote and any evidence ity ‘ 
' Payment of principal and interest shal) be made in consecutive monthly payments a above indleated beginaing aceompenying it will be promptly returned to the undersigned 3 
om the stated due date for the first payment and continuing on the same day of cach suceeeding month to and +’ 
' including the stated due date for the final payment s 
> ERSO 
‘ NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR whe NAL — == = 
i ¢ SIGNATURES ! 
5 ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY REQUIRED - a 
rn IS NOT RECEIVED. (If married, both husband and wife mast PERSONALLY sign) s 
beaeeseesesese= RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN ***==s=e=ananes 
THE INSTRUCTOR, May 1956 [3] 
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Free Colorful Chart 
For Nutrition Education 


This large full color foods chart, size 20" x 254; 
provides an interesting and easy application of 
the “Basic 7" food groups into daily patterns for 
balanced meals. Send for yours today for school 
lunchroom, bulletin board, or classroom use. 
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CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to 
the betterment of national nutrition. 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Il. 
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to earn more money 
your teaching eflicien | 
we have aa unusual opper | 
you during the summer | 
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| heres my 





wrote 


whe 


rine man about the gray 
| flannel to the White 
House Conference on Education in one, 
himeelf. Previous to that, Sloan Wilson 
had 


Harper's about lay responsibility in set- 


sun came 


written a wonderful article in 


and pace of our schools, 


As an eager editor should, 


ting the tone 
so I decided 
was willing 

I followed him through the hotel lobby, 
tapped the shoulder of the gray flannel 


was our man-—-if he 


sult at the right moment, and sprang 
my question Mr. Wilson proved to 
be amenable, and his editorial is on 
page 1% It echoes sentiments about 
which | have strong feelings and I'd 
like to see it reprinted im newspapers 
all over the country. Here and now 


I'm extending blanket permission to you 
readers to pase along to your local 
And if they 


a clipping and well list your town in 


press. print it, send me 


a future imeue. 


debut this 


returned to 


artist makes his 


Marilynn 


{ neu 
month. Persse 
and John 


don't 


for advanced study, 
has taken her 
know just what to tell you about 
John that he's 
handsome and looks like an artist 
He's married, has a little girl 
at heart. For a 


college 
plac e / 


except young and 
and 
is a country boy 
peek-see at his work, look at the 
which he designed and the 
ilMustrated. We're glad 


to welcome him to our staff. 


rover 


vortes he 


A friend of mine has a friend 
who was a weather predictor for 
twenty-live years. The poor fellow 


listened to all sorts of abuse from 


disgruntled people who would 


phone the weather bureau in their 
unpredicted thunder 


ire over an 

storm or sudden gust of wind The 
weather man took it patiently and all 
in his stride until the time when he 
was due to retire On the last day he 
calmly rele ased twenty five veare of rte. 
pression by telling his callers to “Go 


blow.” or to “Geo fly a kite.” or making 


any other remark he felt appropriate 


heen an educational 


lve 


twenty-five 


in a sense 


predictor for years (ae 
tually more) and there are times uhen 
I, too, would like 
Not 


persons who periodically gain publicity 
hy 


to 


tell people 
hut the 


lo 
‘vo blow. you teachers, 
sounding off against our schools 
ind the 
to combat these 
irticle 


to carry analogy further, 


t hane ° op 
portunists. On page 22, in our 
of the Month, a young 


Thailand had all the 


of stern, formal education tells why he 


man from 


uhe advantage ‘ 


feels our program of child development 


prow ides the best training for demo 
cratic living. If sometimes it seems 
dificult to justify our efforts to train 


hildren to make wise choices and live 


by what they choose, take courage 
Let's be strong in what we believe, and 
reading Mr. Varindaravej’s article will 


be as bracing as a cup of tea 


Deu her 


like 


How de you our new 
Reervitment Poster, on page 257 The 
pieture rane from { rown Joelle rheac h 
Corporation of San Francisco, and we 


Friendly Chats 
with the Editor 


Vargaret Mason put 
bulletin 


added the slogan 


editorial 


the picture on our 
beard and invited everyone to suggest 
a caption to go with the picture. A lot 
of good ones were offered, but guess 
who came up with the prize-winning 
one! It was Margaret herself, by unan- 
imous vote 

Already | can anticipate your ques- 
tions. Will there be reprints to dis- 
tribute’ Yes, up to five to a school, 
free of charge. We will be sending 


thousands of them all over the United 
States, so if you'd like to include $.10 
with your orders to help out with the 
postage, it will be appreciated 
Rosemary Sahrle, who is a farmer's 
daughter, always insists that finding a 
needle in a haystack isn't so hard if 
you have a powerful enough magnet. 
In fact, she thinks finding a lost manu- 
script is twice as difficult, and prob- 
ably right Chief the 
pen name problem. Sally Smith writes 
under the of Lorna 
She signs her letter S.S. and 


LG and the 


she s cause is 


a story name 
Griffin 
her 


story mixup occurs. 





oct astonally 


But, although 
mislay, we never lose, for Uarriettdell 
Mastin, Rosie's faithful man Friday. 
finds the missing offender. With over 


2000 


ue may 


manuscripts a year, her system 


must be pretty good. 


As to what we like to receive, Marian 
Owen asked me to remind you that she’s 
hunting good primary and middle-grade 
And Else Bartlett Cresse is look- 
art pro}- 
good photos, we'd 
let that 
the children’s 


ing for new classroom-tested 
ects If 
like 


you 


have 
But 


samples 


you 
don't deter 


of 


work with your write-up, and we'll do 


send 
the rest. 


{t a recent conference of magazine 
editors and educators, | heard enough 
plati- 
tudes to have filled this entire column. 
Instead, I'd like to 


quotation from an editor who was @x- 


good advice and high sounding 


pass on just one 
plaining his need to keep the proper 
perspec tit ¢. lt applies equally well to 
of the that 


make to satisfy the community, the par- 


some hectic efforts you 


ents, and the children, and here it is 


You cannot scratch every man where 


Wars 2. Beran 


itches.” 











ACCENTUATE THE POSITIVE 





EUCLID SCHOOL 


This certificate is given to 
im special recognition for promoting and 





living “Good Citizenship 


Le 
<p; 





Safety Member 


« 
Room Secretary 











( UR salety committee was em- 
phasizing the punishment typ 
of behavior control, and we weren't 
vetting ahead. Many violation tick 
ets for offenses were issued but 
playground game rules were still 
being violated, our hallway was 
noisy, and auditorium rules were 
We went search- 
ing for an answer and we got it 
One of our faculty members de 
scribed a positive program. “Why 
reward the violator by giving him 
the attention he is seeking?” 
queried. “What about those chil 
dren who always behave well? 
Shouldn’t they be recognized for 
good citizenship?” 
We decided then and there to 
put her plan into operation. ‘Thi 
main objective of accentuating the 


being dissipated 


she 


positive is recognition of those 
students who are good citizens 
We needed criteria for what a 
good citizen is, and a committes 
formulated these standards: 


1. Service 

Never turns down an office 

Helps solve class problems 

Enters school and class events 

Hasn't received a safety violation 
ticket 

Personality 

Is a good loser and winner 

i ncourages fellow classmates 

Has a good disposition, 

Tries to improve himself, 
3. Property 

Keeps his personal effects clean and 
tidy. 

Respects public 


and personal 


property, school 


Conserves material. 
¢. Scholarship 

Works to his or her capacity 

An art committee was appointed 
and they designed the school citi- 
zenship certificate shown above 

Each classroom was permitted to 
choose two citizens—a boy and a 
girl These honorees were then 
given certificates and their nar 
placed on a special safety bulletin 
board 

The plan really worked. A ques 


tionnaire given to teachers and stu 





On an examination, I asked 
“How do people raise Crops in arid 
countries?” One boy answered 
“They irritate the land.” 

Eruet R. HuLSLANDER 
Dillon, Colorado 





dents pointed up that fact. In re sponse to commented 


IN SAFETY 


this plan pu 


GROVER BROUGH 


the question, — Have you noticed improve- pils were bein; reached who never 

’ , Teacher, Grade 6, 
ment in these areas: playgrounds, hall- had gained recognition for anything Kuclid School 
wavs. auditorium. and cafeteria «a they else Ontario, California 
were to check real mpr ed, slightly As a group, we decided that creating 
improved, or exceptiona improved better citizens was enough reward for all 


Seventy-five per cent checked the excep 
tionally improved column. One tea her 





an RCA VICTOR Tape Recorder! 


Each of your teachers and every one of your 
pupils will benefit from this helping hand! An 
RCA Victor New Orthophonic Tape Recorder 

with Panoramic 4-Speaker System, an RCA 
exclusive, to bring you the magic touch of 
high fidelity. 


A few minutes’ instructions and anyone can use 
this two-speed model like a professional. It's 
easy to thread, easy to operate with four push- 
buttonsand full-width “Stop” bar. “Voice-Music”’ 
Switch automatically selects best recording char- 
acteristics. Extra-fast forward and reverse five- 
or seven-inch reel. There are also a remote-con- 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCAVICTOR 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
CAMDEN, NN. J. 


trol unit, 





the effort and thought that went into our 
plan of accentuating the positive 


phono or mike output, too 


can consider more than one RCA Victor 


coupon, Get Yours in the Outgoing Mail! 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. E-9 
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‘normal” and “overload” indicators, 
extra speaker jack, special ceramic mike, acces- 
sory cable and many more fine-recorder features, 


You can use your recorder as an amplifier for 


rhis rugged, portable teacher's helper ought to 


be in your classrooms now. And at the price, you 


Pape 


Recorder. Get facts, prices, performance stories 
fast on all RCA Victor Tape Recorder models 
. from your RCA Victor dealer or through the 


Radio Corporation of America, Comden, WN. J. 


Full information, please, on RCA Victor Tape Recorders 
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FREE curriculum chart 


Prepared by Harold G. Shane, Professor of Eleme ntiary Eduea- 
tion, Northwestern t niversity. Enables you to select at a glane 
the FIRST BOOKS you need to stimulat pupils’ interest and read 
grade level you teach. Over 60 FIRST 


ing in official curricula at any 


BOOKS tabulated for grades one throuwh eieht. Chart printed in 
color. Size 17 x 22 inches. Send for yours today. Use service coupon 
in this mawazine, or address 


nig FRANKLIN WATTS, INC. 699 Madison Ave., New York 21. N. Y. 
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aem, It's 
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write, draw with these end Drawing Teo! 
eo 
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Jottings from a Mother of Four Childicn 


For a scout project, Bud needed three 
19-inch pieces of rope, and he was try- 
get the 
It never dawned upon him to multiply 


three 40's and subtract 3. 


ing mentally to total amount 


why wouldn't 
thought of 3 


Ted suggested, 
have 


Or as 
he automatically 
yards 9 inches? 
children need mental 
arithmetic drill. But when I discussed 
it with Bud's teacher, her answer was 


I claim more 


that the children needed greater ander- 


standing of arithmetic concepts. 
Bud's class is winding up a study on 


South America, and he came out with a 


potent observation at dinner, “The 
Indians got a better break in South 
America and still do,” he said. His 


father retorted that many of them were 


poor and undernourished. “Yes,” Bud 
admitted, “but they're not second-class 
citizens like they are in the United 
States!” 


The Indian argument went on into the 
Helen who had stayed aloof 


evening. 
with her seventh-grade dignity finally 
squelehed Bud by saying that the Indi- 
ans aren't second-class § citizens—they 


are wards of the government. 
Landis dis- 


This seems 


At P.T.A, last night, Mr. 
cussed, of all things, mud. 
to be the time of the year when chil- 
dren track it the The 
town children who walk to school get 
it on their the country 
children bring it in too. One parent 

the children take off their 
before they enter school and 
Moslem style. 


into school. 


rubbers and 
suggested 
rubbers 

troop in, 


Lena Staub called this am. Thinks 
Mr. Landis had his nerve to talk about 
mud. Her children start to school with 
“bring the school’s 
I wish I could be 


clean rubbers and 

bm 
mud home with them. 
sure that my children were so angelic. 


hit- 
ele- 


teacher shortage is 
ph 
Three 


the 
us soundly this year. 
vacancies and only two nib- 
indifferent nibbles 


I guess 
ting 
mentary 
bles at 
at that. 


them and 


John’s teacher announced today that 
he would taking 
the Friday geography test who so de- 


excuse anvone from 


sired. His idea is that the test is to de- 
termine rate of progress and if the 
individual child isn't interested suffi- 


ciently, neither is he. 


Bud says he wouldn't take the test if 
he were in sixth grade. 
moniously declared that Bud was full 
“We puts 
that,” 


John uncere- 


have to when he 


John added. 


of gravy. 
it to us like 


teacher is a 
Not only did every- 


I guess John’s pretty 
good peye hologist 
one take the 


ter than usual. 


test. the marks were bet- 


An agent came to the door to sell me 
a set of books and said it was recom- 
“By whom?” I 
was the reply. 


mended by our school 
asked. “The principal,” 


But when he couldn't even deseribe the 
principal or tell me his name, I wound 
up his visit in a hurry. 


teacher took the class to a 
to see a flock of sheep 
Susie is sure that the per- 


Susie's 
farm today 


and lambs. 


son who wrote about Mary's little 
lamb, with “fleece as white as snow,” 
never saw the real MeCoy. 


is having a debate 
Resolved 


The sixth gracdk 
in assembly tomorrow. 
that citizens should be required by law 
to vote. John isn't on the team but I 
think TU go to me 
we'd be just as democratic and a lot 
better off if everyone had to vote on 


Topic 


anyway. Seems 


election day. 


wonder if our kids 
Susie's class is 


Sometimes | 
aren't too hard-boiled. 
filling Junior Red Cross boxes for over- 
seas children, with toothpaste, a pencil, 
soap, and the usual things. Bud and 
John were ridiculing the project. “We 
give Red Cross boxes to the children 
and Russia gives machine guns to the 
grownups,” said Bud. “Who's going to 
win in a set-up like that?” 


Unexpectedly Ted spoke up. “We are,” 
“provided we 


he said sternly, have 





enough faith in what we're doing.” And 
with that he handed Susie a dollar to 
buy what she needed for her box 


Maybe I'm overconfident but I think 
our boys are 
cause of the leadership they get from 
their dad. Of course, I'm prejudiced 
since he is my favorite man. 


better school citizens be- 


Helen 


have 


says the seventh grade will 
classrooms 
| wonder what that means? 


Hope it won't affect John. 


some self-contained 


next year. 


Apparently in a self-contained class- 
room the children spend the day with 
one teacher except for special subjects. 
John is complaining loudly, but secret- 
ly, | think he’s glad. Helen found it 
hard to adjust to eight teachers all at 
once. This way John will only have 
four. 


Memorial Day The Boy 
Seouts and Girl Seouts will parade in 
uniforms. John said tonight that seven 
years from now he'd be wearing the 
biue of the Air Foree, he hoped. That's 
a noble ambition for a sixth-grader 
but somehow, we must make working 
for peace just as exciting. 


tomorrow, 








Club 
Exchange 


THIS jree service & open to elemen 
ary-school ieachers and pupils If you 
eply to any of the notices published 
here, mau your answers directly to the 
eacher whose address is given. You 
may wish to send us a notice of your 
ymeée point of mterest 


1// letters you receive 


own, mentioning 
m your lo« ality 

during the six weeks follo omg f ublica 
fion Oo your notice hould be answered 

We are unabli upply the names 
of indiwidual pen pal 

The Club Exchange will not be m- 
luded im June nce teachers and pu 
pis will not have time to answer 
before the school year ends. If you 
ouh a Club Exchange notice pub 
ished in an early fall wsue, send ut by 
June 15. Tell where mail is to be sent 
after school begins in September. 

liems should give complete addresse 
ind be signed by the teachers them 
elves. Send them to: Club Exchang: 
fue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

Ih hy nol offer lo exchange @ reci o 
ipe ‘ In your record ng, you could 
lescribe your chool, communily, ana 
the surrounding territery. In exchan 
ng tape, be sure to tell the speed 

which you recorded 


third-grade pupils 
letters pi 


California. My 
would like to exchange 
tures, and local information with pu 
pils of the same grade in both rural 
und urban schools in the United States 
We live in a beautiful valley of vine 
yards, about fifty miles north of San 


Francisco. Address correspondence t 
Mrs. L. Hubp, Third Grade, Salvador 
School, 1091 Rose Drive Napa Cali 
tormia 


Georgia.—My seventh grade and |! 
lesire to correspond with other sev 
nth-grade pupils and teachers any 
vhere We live near the North Caro 
na border Address 
Mrs. Gertrude ( 


all mail to 


Brown, Hiawasse« 


Georgia.— My fifth grade and | wish 
exchange letters, cards, art ideas 
nd souvenirs with pupils and teach 
rs of that grade in the United States 
(‘anada, and foreign countries. We 
ire in the historic battle area of the 
War between the States. Address al! 
orrespondence — to Mrs. Caroline 
Vilder, Kennesaw Junior High School 


Ncnnesaw, ( COTA 


Michigan.—My first-graders and | 
desire to correspond with another first 
grade located preferably in the west 
erm part of the United States W 
should like to exchange pictures, sou 
venirs, and other articles. We are lo 
Address mail to 


Madisor 


cated near Detroit 
Miss Francie P 


School, Livonia 


(;rubman 


Mi higan 


New Jersey. My 
ond-graders would like to exchang 
letters 


twenty-four se« 


pictures, stamps and hand 
craft with other second-graders any 
where Address mail to Mrs Jun 
Anthony, Roseland School, Roseland 
Ne w Jersey. 


New York.—The fifth-grad pup 
and teacher of Alumar Parish Centra 
School would like to exchange letters 
with fifth-grade pupils and teacher 
in New Mexico or Texas. We live ix 
i prosperous tarming area near Syra 


cuse, New York. Address mail to 





Mrs. ¢ M. Carpenter, Parish, New it the 
York radi 
all ex 

Ohio. My sixtl ind seventh-grade Phillips, 


isses wish to xchange letters and 
tape recordings with sixth- and sev- 


enth-grade classes in any of the west- 


ern states. We are included in one of pupils of Green Bay School and I wish Monument is 
the largest steel-producing regions of to be luded in the Club Exchange spring we have the 
the world. We can give you informa We should like to exchange letters Address correspondences 


on the history and the resources 


f the state of Ohio. Our pupils call 


Struthers 


Texas. 


souvenirs 


pupils 


Story 


evision program 
espaol ce thee 


H rh ind 


Ohio 


The fourth 


ind other 


patterned atter a States and formen countries 
Address is located in | ist lexas 


Avenue 


ind teachers in 


and hitth-erade 


Thomas an industrial and 
School, We at 


tories, an oil refinery 


We ship larwe 


materials with Bb. Cary, P.O. Box 
the | nited 


lexas 


wricultural 


near boot, til 


amounts 
watermelons, and plums 
low ate d 


SOC ah 
Every 
Trail 


(our town 


both 


a | 


fac 


Rosi 


WHAT IS THE GROLIER SOCIETY? 


Tue Grouier Soctery was founded in 1895 by men whose purpose was to publish good books in fine bindings, 


but who could not have envisioned how compl tely that purpose was one day to be fulfilled, 


Phey 


borrowed the name Grolier from a great | rench bibliophile. ‘| hey used the word Soc iety hx cause in the i! day 


. . “ ” 
it was synonymous with company. 


collections of lite rary classics. It wasn’t until 1910 that, with the publication of The Book of Knowledge 


@ Grolier’s first publications included volumes of history and 


lhe Grolier Society found itself embarked on the publishing program that has made its name world-famous 
, | J prog 


(4 Today, ‘| he Grolier Soci ty publishes the five scts illustrated on this page and 13 other mayor re ference 


works. Each set performs a different educational fun tion but all share « certain 5p ( ial value S Rac hy is ce SIVin d 


not merely to intorm but also to encourage intellec tu i] CuUurlosily | at h ce rives authority from editor: and 
2 : , p 


consultants of the highest possible position in their hic Ids. Each 1S continuously revised SO that thie most 


recent edition of each describes and explains the march of events, discoveries and achievements. Each—in the 


library and in the schoolroom—is increasingly dk pend d upon as a basic teaching tool. 


Feet e © © © | 





LANDS AND PEOPLES IHE BOOK O} 


7 he only science reference set 


lume work coverin 4 
e world and its per} le from 


ial studic vie wy} mnt 


RICHARDS TOPICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Fasc inating ] 


lume to} i“ al 


encyclopedia that contains 


hun fred Of tea hing units, 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 
2 West 45th Street, New York 46, N.Y, 





for classroom and | 





of its kind; modern comy lete 


brary. 


America’ 


POPULAR SCIENCE 





THI 


if) 


>= 


EEEE 


"Eh 


; 


44444444 


enc ycl pedia al phabe tically arranged 


concise entries for quich general reference 


BOOK OF KNOWLEDGI 


volumes « omple tely revised from earlier ¢ ditions; 


an almost indi pen able classroom teaching tool; 


a quick fact finding cross index in volume 20, 


largest publi her of cn ye lope dias and re fe rence sets 


® The G 
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GROLIER ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Authoritative 10 volume popular 


hort 

















National 


MOZART 


Bicentennial 


CONTEST 


for best Creative 
Study Unit about 
Mozart prepared | 
by 8th Grade Classes 


FIRST PRIZE 


For Your School: 
Library of Columbia 
Records and Phonograph 

Valued at $500 


Numerous Other Prizes 


Registration closes September 
WO, 1956 
vary 27, 1957, 


Contest closes Jan 





, 

( ontest commemorating 
the 200th anniversary of the 
birth of W. A. Mozart is of- 
fered to all 8th grade classes 
in the U, S, Its objective is to 
stimulate student interest in the 
music of Mozart and to pro- 
for teachers to 


vide incentive 


i creative study unit, 


deve lop 


Write NOW for 
complete information 
and registration form. 


COLUMBIA 
RECORDS | 


Dept. | 
Edusc ational Department 
199 Seventh Avenue 
Mew Vork 15, N.Y. 


& | Celumbts 
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READING 


PROBLEMS 


\esoctate 


and Their Causes 


five 


tie you know that about 
children 


in evel classroom 


n need of special help n readu 


That their reading problems are so 
erious that the regular classroor 
teacher will need outside he pu 
these children are ever to be ¢ 
erage readers? It is no excuse 
to iy that the ‘ children are ust 
not bright enough to read bett 
Because i child ha trouble ul 
reading does not mean that he | 
low intelligence Many poor read 
ers are average or above in intell 
renee, and occasionally a child 


with very superior intellectual abil- 


ity has trouble with reading 
One frequently hears the ques- 
tion, “Why are there more children 
with reading difficulties today than 
Certainly the 
of today 
contribute to the problem, for f 
have 
to a parte ular child who has trou 


ble 


how 


there used to be om 
overcrowded classrooms 


teachers can time to devot 
Research studies 
that the 


vernent of children is actually 


with reading 


however readin 
achu 
better today than it was in grand 
father’s day. ‘The schools are con 
tinually doing a better job of teach 
ing reading, and the children are 
better readers than ever. 

If this is true, then why do we 
hear so much about remedial read- 
ing and children needing help in 
reading? ‘lhe fact that the 
schools are doing a better job is the 
reason. When a child has difficulty, 
him and allow- 


very 


instead of ignoring 
ing him to drop out of s hool. ev- 
to find 


ery possible effort is made 


the reason for his difficulty and to 
correct it 

It is much easier to teach twenty 
five children a hilth-wrade lesson in 
reading than it is to teach reading 
to thirty-five or more children at 
levels varying from the first 
through the ninth grades. In the 
first instance, however, probably 


half of the class was merely biding 
time until they could drop out of 
school. Another five children were 
so bored with the casy material that 
they were getting nothing out of it. 

In 


is made to teach every child at his 


modern education, an etlort 


level, rewardless of what grade level 
he may be at. Yes, this method of 
the needs ol childre nh may 
on the surface appear to be poorer 


meeting 


than “old-fashioned” education 
for it certainly draws attention to 
those who hav problems but it 


all around ad ust 
Children 
had a 


now have an opportunity 


he tter 
achievement 


results in 
ment and 


who would never have 
‘ hance . 


to learn 


1956 


Twe Causes of Dilficulty 


Many difficulty 
learning thei 
to 
read IS SOron 
that they 
master the il- 
that the 
That any 


children ha f 
read because ol 
The 


chool and learnin to 


they 


to 
impatience, thrill of goin 


leyst when discove! 


cannot immediately 
lovical 
idult world calls letters 


pro ss should be 


system of marks 
as slow as learn- 
ng to read is inconceivable to the 
hild’s How many 
trust faced 


Core re "s 


mind pare nts 
the 


mothe 


have been with 
Aarne tatement as 
when he 
Lhursday of 
Vil 


day 


home from school 
the ti 
that 


and if he 


came 
on week and 


one 


tear h 


aid, wive teacher 


more doesn’t 


to read, I’m never going back.” 

Many children the 
rrade thinking that they know how 
and 


just as their 


rive 
enter first 


to read. ‘Turning the page: 


enjoying the pictures, 
parents seem to do, is a form of 
reading. Unfortunately, reading as 
the teacher in school 

different thing In a 
book about a six-year-old girl, 7 
for Miss Boo Apple ton RKunbeck 
tells how her child, after an initial 
said, 


uses it 18 a 
wondertul 


rie 


experience in learning to read 
I did so enjoy my own reading. I 

mean my used-to-reading.” 
Children with 


sometimes 


superio! intelli 
gence have difficulty 
learning to read, perhaps because 


of the very fact that they are 
brighter than other children. A 
third-grade child was referred to 


reading center recently as a 
An examina- 
tion of his school history showed he 
had the highest marks in 
reading in the first grade. What 
happened after that? His parents 
were afraid that in 
intelligence falling 
that his mind was just not develop 
ing. An individual reading exam 
ination revealed that he was un 
able to read the 
words, but once the story was read 
to him he could then make a fair 
attempt at rereading it. What he 
thought was reading, was really on 
ly memorization. When the mate- 
rial became too long to memorize, 


our 


serious reading case 


mace 


some way his 


was down or 


even simplest 


was 
unable to have any The 
very fact that this child was bright 
an average 


or was not read to him first, he 
SUCCESS 

caused his difficulty, for 
child would not have been so suc- 
cessful in memorizing, and conceal- 
ine the fact that he 
ing any of the 


was not learn- 


words 


The Basic (Causes 


of 


are 


children’s 
many and 


The basic 
difficulty in reading 


CAUSeS 


WALTER B. BARBE 


Professor of Elementary Education, 
Lniversity of Chattanooga, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


ire so interrelated that it is impos 


ble in most cases to say that any 
one thing is responsible Essential- 
ly, however, the basic causes of 
reading difficulty may be any one 


of a combination of the followine 
things 

|. Lack of readiness for school 
entrance and instruction 


2 Poor 


>». Inade quat o! 


physical condition 
poor instruc- 


tion 


Lack of Readiness 


It is essential to a successful read- 
that child 
emotionally, socially mentally, and 
physically mature before he begins 
to The 


fact that many parents want thei: 


ing program each be 


learn to read incredible 
children to enter school before they 
cited as a 
difficulty 


could 


are six, can certainly be 


major cause of reading 


If the 


viewed objectively, it would prob- 


entire matter be 
ably be agreed that seven is a better 
age at which to begin reading in 


struction for all children 


Ihe entrance age of “six by the 
first of January,” held so common- 
ly by most states, means that the 


child born in December will be al- 
most a full year younger than some 
And yet the same 
amount of achievement will be ex- 
pected of all of the children. After 
with children for many 
years, one is tempted to call De 
the birth month all 
reading problems How much bet 
ter it would for the child to 
start to school mature enough to 
want to be with other chiidren, to 


of his classmates 


working 


cember for 


be 


want to leave his mother for a few 
hours a day, to want to learn to 
It should not be 
lor communities to have laws voV 
the chil 


It is no disgrace for a child 


rt ad. necessary 


erning entrance age tor 
dren 
to wait until he is seven to enter 
school; it is a public disgrace that 
i child be forced to try something 
that he cannot possibly do and then 
dislike school and education for the 
remainder of his life 

But children who are under age 
are not the only ones not ready for 
school and reading instruction. The 
child who has been deprived of a 
normal environment because of un- 
avoidable circumstance is not al- 
ways ready either. Illness which has 
deprived him of normal contacts 
with other children, or emotional 
situations which have made him 
feel insecure, may keep a child 
from being ready to enter school 
Children from homes which have 
been broken by divorce or death 


are at a decided disadvantage in a 








children who have 
not had these emotional turmoils 
Ihe added strain of learning to 
read is sometimes too much, and we 


should not subject these chiidren to 


r lassroom ol 


any more emotional tensions 


Peer Physical Condition 


Another important cause of read 
ing problems is undetected physical 
difficulties. Fortunately we 
outgrown the “chart on the wall” 
type of vision check which told us 
little more than that the child could 


have 


recite backward with one eye 
closed letters which he had seen 
many times before If a child is 


unable to see properly, he can 
hardly be expected to learn to read 
without difficulty It is unbelies 
able how many children are re 
ferred to a reading center 


when actually they 


as poo! 
readers, have 
vision difficulties. But because they 
never displayed the obvious symp 
toms of holding a book too close, 
rubbing or having watery eyes, no 
one ever thought of poor vision as 
a cause of the reading problem 
Hearing is equally important in 
the process ol learning Because 
a child is able to hear at certain 
frequencies, even though he cannot 
at others, a parent or teacher may 


child has a 


importan ( 


not realize that the 
hearing proble In | he 
of being able to hear a word pro 
nounced in order to learn to read 
the word cannot be overestimated 
Speech difficulties are closely re 
lated to hearing difficulties and the 
two together are frequent causes 
of reading problems. If the child 
cannot reproduce the sound cor 
rectly, he will have more difficulty 
learning the word and remember 
ing it the next time he sees it 
Perhaps the disability 
frequently 
reading problems is the child who 
His symptoms may 


physical 
least associated with 
is overly tired 
take one of two forms—the child is 
overactive, unable to sit still, and 
fidgety; or he is inactive, too quict 
and unable to concentrate. Not all 
overactive children are overly tired 
of course, but it is a condition 
which must be watched for. An 
extremely inactive child is just not 
able to exert the effort required to 
learn Probably he will find the 
entire school situation one in which 
he does not care to participate, for 
it requires too mu¢ h physi al exer 
tion. 

It is important to remember that 
a child with any physical disability 
is not a reading problem, even 
when he does not learn to read. He 
is a problem, certainly, but until 
the physical disability is corrected 
he cannot be expected to learn to 
read well, Reading requires the ef 
fective co-ordination of all parts of 
the body, and a child whose physi 
cal condition is not up to par can 
called 
when he does not read 

This does not mean that children 
learn to 


not be a reading problem 


handicaps cannot 


The reading process 18s mas 


with 
read 
tered with greater difficulty, how- 
more effort from 


ever and with 


both teacher and child 
Inadequate Instruction 


The schools themselves are not 


completely free from all blame con- 


cerning reading problems. Many of 
the reasons, however, are ones 
which cannot be avoided. The sud 
den upswing in the birth rate has 
played havoc with the elementary 
which through the 
war period with no expansion ol 
facilities. At the very time that the 
child should be in a small informal 
class, he is crowded into a class- 


S< hools went 


room of up to sixty children. In- 
stead of 
child the individual attention he so 
desperately needs, the teacher must 
do her best to touch the entire 
Many teachers are leaving 
realize that 


being able to give each 


{ roup. 
education when they 
they cannot do the things for the 
children that they This 
makes the situation worse, for nex 
space must be 


want to 


to the shortage of 
listed the shortage of well trained 
teachers 

An understanding of children 
of how to teach 
‘Too many 


and a knowledge 
them to read is vital 
elementary schools are being staffed 
with teachers who do not -under- 
stand children and are not partic 
ularly interested in them. Most im- 
portant of all, many of them do 
not know how to teach reading 
leaching reading is a part of that 
kill which does not just come natu 
rally, but only by 
means of hard work 


1s developed 


Che absence of materials suitabl 
for children of all ages and all lev 
els of ability is rapidly being over- 
com Materials of high interest 
level and low ability level are be 
coming widespread. One publisher 
has recently introduced a series en 
titled Tales” (Heath 


stories of high-school 


“Teen-ag 
interest tor 
tudents written at about a fifth- 
grade level. Reader's Digest has 
several books of their articles edi- 
ted for the third fourth-, fifth-, 
and sixth-grade levels. The “Amer 
Series” (Wheeler 


second-grade 


ican Adventure 
has material at the 
level with interest and format for 
children from second grade up 

stated that 
re ading Is ¢ aused by any single fac- 


It cannot be poor 
tor. Undoubtedly poor reading may 
he both the cause and the effect of 
other problems. The combination 
of overcrowded classrooms, inade 
(quate materials, lack of 
readiness for reading, and physical 


reading 


factors have contributed to many 
of the reading problems in the 
chool. The most effective method 
of attacking the problem of poor 
reading is to kee p the problem from 
this is not 


irising Unfortunately 


possible in many cases 


Is There Any Solution? 


Fortunately, there is a solution to 
the problem The very fact that 
the problem is being recognized in 
popular journals, the press, and on 
te Ie vision and radio ns aA big step 
ith the 


merely dismissing the 


right direction Instead of 


poor reader 
from NE hool, the sé hool is accept- 
ing the challenge and trying to help 
him through remedial programs 
These have 
vreat value, but they 


remedial programs 
should only 
temporary The 


final solution lies in the improve- 


he a expedient. 
ment of reading instruction through 
the acceptance ol a developmental 
philosophy 








425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE # CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


SHALL WE CALL IT "PUZZLE-VISION"? 


Dear Fiend: 


Television, like the horseleee carriage, is here to stay. It has captured 


the minds of our you: to a degree hitherto unknown. Is it 
helpful or harmful? That depends largely on you who daily 

guide the young minds. Each day, many seeds for thought are 
planted deep in these fertile minds. All these seeds cannot 

But some should be carefully nurtured 


grow should not grow 


that they might grow and flourish. 


Proper tools help this culture of the mind. ‘Tools that weed out 
misinformation and allow the light of understanding to play its part 


in growth 


Children should be helped to find answers to their questions by 
making available a reference work that is custom-tailored to their 
age-level BRITANNICA JUNIOR was built Spec if ally for this purpose 
At home and in school prrraNNica JUNIOR establishes the reference 
habit. It develops the child's own reference skills. Its simplified 
index is as casy to use as a dictionary. It trains children for adult 


encyclopaedia use because it has the same type index as these 


advanced reference works 


Sincerely, 


(Coe, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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Kindergarten Art & Activity 
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Teachers Earn More 
-in CALIFORNIA! 


c oe « HIGHER INCOME 
sate “ , | & MORE SECURITY 25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
ers experienced « . MILDER CLIMATE " < —_-~- - 
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teacher often 


> Bx nt opport ties, Kast and South, in 
. Start from $4,600 . Nv“ , teachina ‘Der : teacher-training 
up. Potential of : ‘ ia # Write, t : btnvut elf 
6 000. FREE infor : ye * Z The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
wo $6 OU s low William K. Yocum, Mar 
“> mation about a a ch 516 N haries St., Baltimore |, Md 
4 od Member N.A.T.A Est. 1925) 
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Individual attention ( 


cet tification 
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KEMP. No registration fee RAISE FL TT 
AGENCY | Complete coverage in patatyy ata ater tee 


Since 1909 Nott @ te buy. Me obligatior Write teday 
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Dept. ©, 68! Market St., Sen Francisco 5, Calif rvices, P.O. Box 71-BK, Boston 1, Mass 


The CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Can help teachers get good positions in WASHINGTON, OREGON, 
CALIFORNIA, other WESTERN STATES and ALASKA 

If you want ACTION on the best vacancies, REGISTER NOW. Mention 
THE INSTRUCTOR and secure FREE REGISTRATION, 
50S | Columbia Bidg., Seecene 4, Wash. Member NW. A. T.A 











C. J. Cooil, Mgr 
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©. A. COLIENS, Mor 
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TY Bawne Hi Oe jixnven 
HUF Missoula, Mont. 
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41 years’ Miacement Berv 


TEACHERS COME WEST 
Where It Pays To Teach. Free Enrollm't 
Largest In Weat. Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., Myer 











WESTERN 4 STATES, | ALASKA, “HAWAII, 
TEACHERS AGENCY | SEMMORDL, Goctionielen eaiinn 
Certification Booklet with 
FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. REGISTER NOW! 











The oppertuniti for teachers are so great 


TEACHERS AGENCY aay Geek aomeh Got 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. ers for advancement are available for 


th wl are registered with us 
Chicago 4, Iinois OUR SERVICE IS NATION. WIDE 











SOUTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY oe acca coenanaaben 
and Alaska FREE ENROLLMENT 





1303 Central N.E., ALBUQUERQUE, N.M 


Agencies 











“Interested I nA hange? 


Why Not Come West? | Our South-wide placement service is 
Excellent salaries and opportunities. pane gga > meme gay - 
Good confidential service. charge unless placed. Member N \ 4 
ACE TEACHER BUREAU _ . é 
Vv. B. BROOKS, See 
1237 FE. Almeria, Phoenix, Arizona 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


r.O.80OK 364 COLUMBIA 
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DONALD STEAD 


Teacher of Physical Education 
Central School, Dansville, New York 


HOME-RUN KING—Grades 4-6 


Boys especially will like this outdoor gam On 
to be the first batter, stands on Home Base” with a bat 


child, who is chose n 


Another child 


s chosen as the pitcher, and another as catcher. All other players spres ad 
out over the play area I hie pitcher starts tossing a Ith all to the 
batter, who attempts to hit it toward the fieldet If he successful, 
he may continue to be the batter The batter counts one run or point for 
each ball he hits fairl 

Play continue n this manner until one of the following things hap- 
pen he fails to hit the ball toward the fieldes 2) a fielder catches 
a fly i felder catche two ground hall If the first of these hap- 
pens, the catcher becomes the new batter, the pitcher becomes the new 
catcher, and a new pitcher chosen If either of the other two occur, 
the fielder who is successful becomes the new batter As cach new batter 
takes over, the fielders lose any eround-ball catches they may have ac- 
cumulated At the end of play, the player having the greatest number 


ol rut the nner or “Home-Run Kins 


MAY DAY—Grades 1-6 

Start the month with a special May Day game. Children are divided 
into two tean vhich stand about thirty feet apart and facing each other. 
(re player irom leam A is chosen to start the game and crosses over to 
eam Bb with a simple box or basket which represents a May Basket. He 
ywoceeds down the line until he decides which player he would like to 
have chase him Then he drops the basket in front of this player, and 
turns and runs as fast as possible back to his own place As soon as the 
basket | dropped x chaser picks it up, runs after the child who has left 
it, and tries to touch him before he can reach home. If the player reaches 
home without being touched, he is safe However, if he touched before 
reaching his place he must join the Opposing team The chaser then 
becomes the next child to leave the basket in front of someone on Team A 
game may be stopped at any time and 


and action proceeds as belore IL he 
of players at that time is the winner. 


the tearm having the largest number 


MOVING DAY—Grades 1-6 


Play this game when it rains Ihe children remain in their seats ex- 


cept for the one who is chosen as “it” to start the rame. Books are placed 


upon it’s” seat and any other empty seats and these may not be used 


It” starts walkin up and down the aisles, which may be called “streets,” 
ind as he does this, the children in the seats on either side of this aisle 
may change seats or “houses.” As this is done, “it” tries to get into one 


of these houses” ahead of someone else lo aid him in th venture, he 
may at times call out Moving day,” at which time all children in the 
room must change seats The child - is without a seat after “Moving 


dav” beconn 5 the next one to be 


Se BRAZIL 
KATHRYN W. MEALS 


Gato Doente is Portueuese meaning Sick Cat And Sick Cat. or Gato 
Doente, is a eame that is popular with Brazilian children between the 


aves of six and ten Any number of childre n can play this outdoor game, 
which is quite similar to our Touch Tag. One player is chosen to be the 
Gato, or Cat The other children are scattered about the playing field 


At a sienal the Gato chases the others Each one he is able to touch be- 


comes a “sick cat,” and must hold the spot where he was tagged with his 

eft hand 1 hu sick cats” help the original Gato by helpin to chase the 
| I 

pla vers who have not yet been tagged If they manage to tag any un 

touched players those children become sick cats” too \ plaver who 


touched by a “sick cat” is the winner of the wame 


escapes without he 
» Doente as much as the children of Brazil do 


You will enjoy Gat 
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REVIEWS of New Records-> ; 


~ “ Mexico 
= ¢ Panama, and Brazil 


ELVA S. DANIELS 


ful: they are ow, clear, and con- 
Moreover, there is a bit of 


slowed-down musi lor practice 





If your upper grades are thinking 
in terms of a special Latin Amer- 
ican Festival of their own, the same unusual and interesting May Day 
record company distributes Album by planning your 

from Peru, around Puppets on Parade (RCA 

Venezuela, Victor, LXA_ 1022, 33 rpm, 
Each of these $2.98 You will find twelve selec 


6, containing dances 
Argentina, 


is willing to work out original cho 
reography. You can present a most 


celebration 


albums can be ordered direct fror tions with a whimsical theme 


Bowmar Records, 5415 Crenshaw 


Blvd.. Los Anveles } ; 


California 


played as organ solos by Larry 
Ferrari. The titles give you an idea 


If you are feeling especially am- of the course your féte will take 


bitious and would like 
original to work with, try 
tions are truly help- Festival. I'm hoping your physical lins.” “The Teddy Bears Picnic,’ 


with the dance steps 


education specialist can help you 
\ good rec- ol the Pupp hag 


ord is Polish Polka Festival (RCA 


something “Parade of the Wooden Soldiers,” 


a Polish ‘Doll Dance,” “The Skating Grem 


“Dancing ‘Tambourine,” March 
“Svrie opau d 


Clock,” and others 


purposes Arrange your class a¢ Victor, LPM 1078, 33% rpm, Sometimes you may be looking’ 
cordin instructions before $5.98 he names of the dances for a single record that doesn’t 
the record starts Then, play the are intriguing—“Stew Pot Polka,” have to fita theme. Folkraft Kee 
first instruction and watch the re- “Buttermilk Polka.” “Katy at the ords distributes 10° vinylite un 
I’ IT is part of your school’s tra sults This part is followed by a Wedding,” and so ¢ [hey are breakables at $1.05 each Some 
dition to present an all-school separating “band,” and what is left played by six of the best known contain primary material such as 
May Day, you know the work is the music for the complete dances polka groups in the S., from “The Muffin Man,” and “Chimes 
volved. Once your plans get rollin Ihe follows “Blekine,” New York, New England, and Chi of Dunkirk”: others at a more dif 
enthusiasm seems to be as catching “Shoemaker’s Dance,” Gustat’s cago. ‘The steady pumping of the ficult level inelude “Horse and 
as measles, but making those plans Skoal,” Hopp Mar Annika,” music forces your toe to tap, and if Buegy Schottische’; “Jennie Lind 
is usually the headache. If you hold “Rovenacka,” “Hansel and Gretel,” that physi al education teacher is Polka,” and so on Instructions 
a meeting and have a list of dances “Pass Wagon,” “Our Little not a polka specialist, try to enlist are given on the record jacket, and 
and instructions ready for th Girls.” the services of someone who is. a complete listing may be requested 
teachers, you can avoid delay For an all-American May Day, With .the aid of expert on from Folkraft Records, 1159 Broad 
If your theme is to be the rather Bowmar’s Dance Album 5 Scottish dance you be able St., Newark 5, New Jerse 
commonplace, but nonetheless col 78 rpm , has eight Ameri to choose Scotland for a theme. No 
orful, round-the-world idea, buy can folk but none are on instructions are given on the re« Where to Get Records 
the Folk Dance Album 4 (| Bowmat the primary level. No recorded in ord, but the musi recorded If your local dealer cannot supply 
Records, 78 rpm, $8.75 This structions en, although the under the auspices the Royal these records, order from one of the 
group ol folk dances will probably caller's extremely clear Scottish Country Dance Society following sources: The Record Center, 
be enough to accommodate the en Directions these dances are Scottish Country Dances RCA 3921 W. North Ave., Chicago, Til; 
tire school, for the set includes eight printed on a sheet inside the album Victor LXA 1018 rpm, Children’s Reading Service, 10" Sm. 
ey « . ; John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, N.Y. (re 
folk dances of varying difficulty box. — case of “Captain $2.98) will provide musical ac quest on schoo! letterhecd beings tres 
Teachers will appreciate the lact Jinks s become the words companiment with the true flavor catalogue) ; Educational Services, 1730 
that the instructions are announced of the and are printed for Perhaps your school hankers for Eye St. N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 


during the first part of the record 


you to teach your class 


something new and different, and 


(also has a free catalogue available). 





1. In the RED BOX 


NOW THERE 
ARE FIVE... 


ways to get the most out of 
your tape recorder with the new 
complete line of professional quality 











These five “teaching tools” enable you 
to get the most faithful reproduction 
of the original sound, as well as the 
right recording time and the right tape 
cost for any application. Regardless of 
base material, there’s only one Audio- 
tape quality—the finest that can be pro- 
duced. Ask for it by name on your 
next order, 


2. In the GREEN BOX 3. In the BLACK & RED BOX 





1, PLASTIC-BASE AUDIOTAPE, on 1%. 
mil cellulose acetate, meets the most 
exacting requirements of the profes- 
sional or educational recordist at min- 
imum cost. Known the world over for 
matchless performance and consistent, 
uniform quality, 


2. AUDIOTAPE ON 11/,-MiL MYLAR* 
is a premium quality professional tape 
that provides the utmost in mechanical 
strength and immunity to temperature 
and humidity. Will not dry out or em- 


brittle with age. , 
*Trademark, DuPont polyester film 


3. LR AUDIOTAPE on 1-mil “Mylar” 


gives 50% more recording time per 


4. In the BLUE BOX 


5. In the YELLOW BOX 


reel, The strong, super-durable poly- 
ester film base assures trouble-free 
operation even under severe condi- 
tions of heat and humidity. 


4. PLASTIC-BASE LR AUDIOTAPE pro- 
vides fifty percent more recording and 
playback time on low-cost 1-mil cellu- 
lose acetate base, affording maximum 
economy for applications where high 
strength is not required. 


5. SUPER-THIN AUDIOTAPE on '4-mil 
“Mylar” gives twice as much recording 
time per reel as standard plastic-base 
tape. Suitable for extended-play appli- 
cations where tape tension is not ex- 
cessive. 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.¥. © Offices in Hollywood * Chicago 
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At last... the felt tip pen 
comes into its own — with the 


New — Revolutionary 


A Dvancep Flo-master 


A batter instrument for the quick, easy preparation of flash cards, signs, 
fs, maps, etc, the ADVANCED FLO-MASTER does everything the 


of the ORIGINAL Flo-master . 














ORIGINAL Flo-master does—vuses the same inks—contains all the features 





Sleek, streamlined beauty—the size of the finest fountain pen. 
Larger ink capacity—actually one-third more. 

Barrel and cap in beautiful chrome finish. 

Matching valve section and cap end in a choice of colors. 
Perfectly balanced—fits the hand like a fountain pen. 

New slip-on cap, slides on and off. 


the New Wonder Ink — 
BRITE-LINE INK 


The colors ore the most brilliant, beautiful colors ever 
available for fell tip pens of special interest to teachers 
for preparing much more colorful, effective P 
visual aids 


Other facts: a 


@ Non-trensferable — color will net come off on other materials 


© Nen-penctrating — they do net show through the other 


side of the paper. 


© Fast-drying, odorless, easily blendable 


FREE! 


fio - master School Bulletin shows 
mony of the hundred wees of 
, fle-maoster in schoolroom ' 
instruction end activities, Write 
for your copy to Cushmen & Denison Mig Co 
Dept, $, 8m. 2014, 625 Bth Ave, New York 16 


CHILDREN 


TO DANCE WITH 


RUSSELL RECORDS\,, 


FOLK OANCES 
sono 
WITH COMPLETE 
THE TEACHER 

Macte 


RUSSELL RECORDS are desinned 
especially for kindergarten a 
lowet 
accowdie 

erable mm to ot beet t 





LOVE TO LEARN 











EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


NURSERY RHYMES 
PLAYS AND PARTY #8C RDS 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR 


of break tart plastl 


elementar vucl 


e all the melodies that 
n hove and understand 
etahe «te 
wel. Semdl today for ' 
complete liet, we'll tut 
mail, Russell Ke Is are priced at 


$1.50 each, postped i 


2460 Thompren Dvd 








CBio-mnasier ) 


Viet uw at meetings of the 4.0.8.4 & the 4.ELA 

















RUSSELL BECORDS inst 
2466 Thompson Bivd 
Ventura Calif : 
Pieate send moplete ' ta . . eres 
ecords and dete ‘ ; ry offe 
Neme 
Address 

’ ate 
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FELT TIP PEN 





ee 
ga 


ORDERING 
l= { FALL TERM : 
SUPPLIES? 


. 
*. 


. 
*. 





BE SURE TO SPECIFY 


INSTRUCTO 


FLANNEL BOARDS 
AND FELT CUT-OUTS 


More teachers are requisi- 
tioning Instructo Flannel 
Boards and Felt Cut-Outs 

than ever before. They 

know that it’s one of the 

most effective teaching aids 
available today! Make sure 

your Fall term orders for 
visual aids include Instructo 
Flannel Boards and Felt 
Cut-Outs 


SEND FOR FREE 20-PAGE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG! 


Or Write le— 


et el mee Oe 


JACRONDA MFG. CO. 


5449 HUNTER STREET, PHILADELPHIA 31, PENNA 


Vay 


1956 





[U.S. Teachers 








Abroad 


Young 


Our Apologies to Mary 


When Mary Young her 
February °56 issue of The Instructor. 
she was much surprised to see what 
we had done to her account of fall 
activities in Welsh and so 
were we when she wrote and told us. 
That interesting activity called the 
“Harvest trinkets” doesn't exist! In 
October, all schools celebrate the 
Harvest Pestival. In November, her 
school had a Jumble Sale, to which 
oupils brought used clothing, toys. 
books, and trinkets. We left out part 
of her manuseript. 


recetyv ed 


schools; 


Free dental care is given to preschool 


and primary children throughout New 
Zealand, which involves some 215,000 
children A school dental nurse oper- 
ates a clinic located in a school and 
serving the surrounding area, each ac- 
commodating about 500 children. These 


children visit the clinic twice a year for 
examination aad treatment as needed 
School dental nurses are young wom- 


treatment 


en especially traine d for the job. 


dental nurse not only gives 


filling or extracting teeth, and so on), 


but also is responsible for a dental 


health program in the #« heol, the keep- 
upkeep of 


ing of records, the equip- 


ment, and for arranging to have work 


out of her « ope done by a professional 


dentist. 


Anna Rhett Holladay, New Zealand 


Canada, because of liberal immigra 


tion regulations, is becoming the home 


of increasing numbers of people from 


many parts of the world It Is possible 


to hear Ukrainian, Chinese, German, 


and other languages spoken by elemen 
well as their newly 


tary pupile as 


adopted English Schools begin with a 
Hible 


reading. followed by a class reci- 
Lord’s Vrayer and no pa 
triotic songs or pledges. But at school 


and ITA 


gatherings, “God Save 


sssemmblies meetings, as well 


as other 


the Queen” and “O Canada” are sung 


The mannner in w hie h the communi 
ty gets along could serve as a guide for 


other nations Many schools with alert 


leadership are taking advantage of this 


richness with broader social studies 


programs and de veloping a one-world 


outlook 
Irvin Goldstein, Canada 
In Wales, 


March | is a day of great 


significance. It ie known as St. David's 
Day, honoring the country’s patron 
saint. Every school must have a cele- 


bration on that day (Cirle, boys, and 
a daffodil the Welsh 


remain if session only 


teachers all wear 


flower Schools 


a half-day 


lor 








In my school, a school Eisteddfod 
was conducted by the Welsh teacher. 
with action songs, songs, dances, and 
dramatic readings done entirely in 


Welsh by the pupile of all groups. . . 
The must always in 


elude a planned, balanced, supervised 


daily program 
physical-education program. 
All schools have 


balls, ropes, and many other types of 


jumping apparatus 


gymnastic equipment, and a handbook 
is given for the teacher's guidance. 


Mary Young, Wales 


the difference be 


tween our usual 


To me strangest 
American school poli 


whic h I 


two eXaminations a 


and those have observed 
is that 


school year are required for any sub 


ries 
here only 
ject. 

As a general rule, the teachers give 
homework in lieu of examinations; and 
correcting home 


more time it 


work than | would normally expect to 


spent 


spend correcting examination papers. 

The grades from the two required 
tests per go from test papers di 
rectly to a grade sheet (a separate one 
July); and the 
of grades on 


year 


for December and 


school retains a record 
lined notebook paper with appropriate 
headings written in. No grades are en 
tered for homework 

In addition to grades, the position of 
each student in the class, purely on the 
basis of that one test per subject, is 
shown. There is space for comment by 


teachers. 


Forrest D. Askey, England 


One of the most pleasant periods of 


each week is spent in the music room 


with the music instructor. We are for- 
tunate in having as our music teacher a 
former organist at one of the cathedrals 
in England 

the things that 


Among my 


primary 
five class has been learning are the dif. 
The rhythmic 


established, the 


ferent rhythm patterns 


pattern having been 


notes can be sung in correct time. 
The children in my class are just be 
ginning to read notes 
It is always a pleasure to hear the 
lovely Scottish songs sung by the chil 
dren Folksongs of many lands are in 
cluded in the singing book 


James H. Russell, Scotland 





Welsh seven-year-olds in cos- 
tume rehearse for St. David's 
Day. Nine-yearolds enjoy a 
“well balanced” program of 
physical education 











GOooD 
black 


and white $55; rent or purchase; 


ALEXANDER LEARNS 
HEALTH—10 min.; sound; 


produced in 1955 by Coronet In- 
structional Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1. 

Alexander goes to bed early the 
night before the bie game, but in 
stead of sleeping, he reads and eats 
cake His father speaks to him, 
but Alexander doesn’t pay any at- 
tention. By the next morning, the 
boy is too ill to play, and the team 
loses. Good athletes nour- 
ishing food, keep clean, and get 
plenty of sleep and exercise. When 
Alexander follows these rules, he 
pitches a winning game. He agrees 
then that health habits are a good 
thing for every boy and girl to fol- 
For primary grades. 


eat 


low. 


NUMBERS FOR BEGINNERS—11 
min.; sound; color $100, and black 
and white $50; rent or purchase; 
produced in 1956 by Johnson Hunt 
Productions, 6509 DeLongpre Ave., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


The numbers from one to six are 
introduced in this film, and toy 
airplanes, railroad cars, bicycles, 
tricycles, and wagons are used to 
represent concrete objects. The 
word “one” is presented with “1” 
airplane; two with “2” airplanes, 
and the same procedure continues 
for numbers three to six. Showing 
numbers with concrete objects wil! 
be helpful in familiarizing chil 
dren with the concept being pre- 
sented. For kindergarten and low 
primary grades. 


OUR COUNTRY’S EMBLEM—1II! 
min.; sound; color $100, and black 
and white $55; rent or purchase; 
produced in 1956 by Coronet In- 
structional Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1. 

While studying the United States, 
a class receives an envelope from 
Washineton, D.C., containing a 
pamphlet showing the Great Seal 
of our country. In the ensuing dis- 
cussion, a brief history of the seal is 
told, and a model made by the 
children. They learn the signifi- 
cance of the seal, arrows, 
olive branch, red and white stripes 
blue on the shield, pyramids, and 
For middle and upper grades 


eagle, 


eye 


PIPES IN THE HOUSE—11 min.; 
sound; color $100, and black and 
white $50; rent or purchase; pro- 
duced in 1955 by Churchill-Wexler 
Film Productions, 801 North Seward 
St., Los Angeles 38. 

On a camping trip Craig and his 
family carry water, build a camp- 
fire for cooking, and use a kero 
sene lamp. The film shows how in 
Craig’s city home water comes from 
a large reservoir through a pip 
called an aqueduct. Gas for heat 
ing and cooking is piped from wells 
tanks Electricity is 


and storage 


Recommended by 


DONALD W. SMITH 


Supervisor of Audio-Visual Aids, 
University of Ilinois, 
Champaign, Illinois 


made at a large plant where water 


power turns the generators. For 
primary and middle grades. 

PLANTS MAKE FOOD—II1 min.; 
sound; color $100, and black and 
white $50; rent or purchase; pro- 


duced in 1955 by Churchill-Wexler 
Film Productions, 801 North Seward 
St.. Los Angeles 38. 

The film 
photography, the work of each part 
of the plant. No one knows how the 
leaf from car- 
bon dioxide, water, and minerals, 
but it is known that chlorophyll is 
part of the Plants make 
food for their own use and store it 





shows, by time lapse 


manutactures food 


prot css 


as sugar, starch, protein, and oil, 
For 


which men and animals eat. 
middle and upper grades 


PRIMARY SAFETY: IN THE 
SCHOOL BLILDING—10 min. ; 
sound; black and white $55; rent or 
purchase; produced in 1955 by Cor- 
onet Instructional Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1. 


The attention is di- 
rected toward safe ways to handle 


children’s 


scissors, pencils, and chairs while 


in the classroom The film also 
shows safe ways to close doors, 
walk in hallways and downstairs, 


and the importance of sale behav- 
ior in a group. A simple game dem- 
onstrates how safety can be fun and 
meaningful. For primary grades. 
PRIMARY SAFETY: ON THE 
SCHOOL PLAYGROUND-—10 min.; 
sound; black and white $55; rent or 
purchase, produced in 1955 by 
Coronet Instructional Films, Coro- 
net Building, Chicago 1. 

Although Pete’s in a hurry to get 
to school so he can play outside 
before the bell rings, he knows that 
Pete and his 
classmates practice the salety rules 
and slide, 

For pri- 


he must be careful 


on the swings, sceesaws, 


and when playing Vanes 
mary grades 


IN YOUR COMML-. 
sound; black and 
white $55; rent or purchase; pro- 
duced in 1956 by Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films, Coronet Building, Chi- 
cago I, 


TELEVISION 
NITY—11 min.; 


The men responsible for produ 
ing a television program are shown 


at work: cameramen, director 
sound-effects man, and program 
director. Children see how the 


equipment in the station is used 
electri 
phones, motion-picture projectors 
for filmed turntables 
scenery 


vrade s 


camera, cables, mcro 


programs, 


For 


middle and up 


ind } 


per 


Reference List No. 3 
For this list of current films, send a 
stamped addressed envelope with your 
request to the Editorial Department, 
The Instructor, Daneville, N.Y. Lists 
No. | and No. 2 may also be requested. 





NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Presented in the hope it proves interesting and useful 





GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Teachers in any of the grades might pick up an idea or two from 
Phyllis H. Damel's article on kindergarten teachers’ role in public relations 
— written for School and Community.” See excerpts below. 


Mrs. Damel (Washington Ele 
mentary School, Jetferson City, 
Mi “u4ri) ay 
total school program reveals a growing need 
for a more effective role of public relation 


that an evaluation of the 


Significant contacts, home visits and 
observations of individual children should 
be kept in easy, suitable record form, These 
make splendid material and serve well as a 
basis for parent conterence 


Mimeograph newsletter to 
once per month describing activities for 


parent 
a 20-day period will prove an excellent 
of keeping parents informed on var 
of your program, [ry to make 
information definite. kor state 
that we dramatized “The 
Three Little Pigs” instead of stating that 
we dramatized some story familar to 
children. Or you might add, “Ask your 
child to how you how the three little pigs 
built their house,” etc, 


mean 
ious phase 
instance 
pecifically 


At different times, the newsletter may 
treat of safety, children’s art activities, 


*Missourt State Teachers’ Magazine. 


Always Refreshing, Delicious! ——1 eS 


Wrigley's Spearmint Gum gives you a little 
lift and helps relieve “after-school” tension. 


books, report cards, ways of dealing with 


emotional problems, etc. Encourage par 
ental responses to the newsletter 


Parent study groups are splendid puliiv 


relations media 


Another wey of strengthening bond lb 
tween through 
eflective Relean« 
what, when and 


i 
school ang community 1 


newspaper publicity 
hould tell who, where, 
why (the basic essential 
Group rather than individual accomplish 
ments should be highlighted, Photograph 


add merit, 


ofa news artic! 


Opportunities to visit school, perhap 
furnish the best 


your program to the public 


avenues of interpreting 
on very day 
is visitors day” will encourage parent 


regard the school as extending a constant 


we lcome . 


Programs which culminate a unit of work 
have public appeal. Exhibits of youngsters’ 
art and craft work, rhythms and songs, 
choral readings and story dramatization 
help convey the broad scope of your work 











See how the lively, long-lasting flavor of tasty eur 
x NG GUM 
Cc i 








People 60 to 80\EZ772ma/71777.73 


Sample GIFTCRAFT Kit for Grades 
Exciting -- Easy-To-Do -- Utterly Different 


We Have a Letter 


We'd Like to Send to You... 


. but we don’t want to send it without 


your permission! 


It will tell you how you can apply for 
a $1,000 life insurance policy to help 
take care of final expenses without bur 


dening your family 


And you can handle the entire trans 
with OLD AMERICAN 
No 


action by mail 
of KANSAS CITY. No obligation 


one will call! 


You can give us permission to send 
this free information by simply mailing 
a postcard or letter (giving age) to Old 
Dept. 


American Ins. Co., 1 W. 9th, 


L553M, Kansas City, Mo, 
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in ree not! I'm using the ne 


plana at sat what to do 


coplea ot 





w Wolletiwen 
Why don't you write 
me ee ee ae ae ae ae ae ee ee ee 


Or. J. Henry Owens, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Piease send me Name 

the Ha k for Teachers of Rpanitah ome 
the | ary torades at 61.25 per Addrews 
oy. postpaid | enclose § ° 


SVANIAN 


far & copy! 


24th 6 
Des Moines 11, lowe 










“Worried about teaching SPANISH in the grades?” 


HANDBOOK for TRACHEA of Ite loamy 


teachers above Ard grace Mal 
ern De it. Yourself kits are 
etieathonal Teachers ay 
wh valuable help “" 
pletely different levelup 
Figiiality niertul mm 
terials ef No wonder our 
new meth f reat ar 
le popular 
Thi itt ‘ raft work 
“* wie ality ’ in 
herent abilith aud invites 
ra 
Teacher y whee af 
pleased “ produced 
cr ey millhonea of f ating ¢iift 
Write today raft Kite We search th wien 
fot satmple kit w new fabri beet athe 
£04 beautiful wowls, plasth fi 1 Part 
Catalog feat projet enn ‘ hel gift 
uring wide fur parent friend © relative 
variety t in Viasy natruct " ‘ le all 
eat fiei-s aterial iftiial ine ele 
Charming huy ¢ free kit and projet 
Gitt. vate plan, write Dept. 640-1 
Ojerte 
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om Grade 3 Art Packet 





new creative Art 
for Kindergarten 








ANIMATED CORKS 
oy j 


The astute AART 
ACKETS 


by ELSE BARTLETT CRESSE 


your Instructor Art Editor 











from 





(,rade 5 Art Packet 


} 
“ 


Caro!) Carol Carol Carol | 


‘John dohn John John ad 





NAME REPEATS 


for a room border 


Ola (hy Oa 


from Grade 1 Art Packet from Grade 6 Art Packet 








over...under™ == 


Draw WORD CONCEPTS 


near. far 
YTS) 
first. 
second, | * oe 


_ ee 


bigger than... smaller than 
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Program 


through Grade 8 


There are eight Art Packets in this new Instructor art 
series. One packet for Kindergarten and each 
of the grades, one for Grades 7 and 8. Each packet is 
identified by grade. General and seasonal art 
activities are featured. The wide variety of 


media and techniques they employ will more than satisfy 


the most rigid curriculum requirements. 


The Art Packets were designed and edited by Else 


Bartlett Cresse, Art Editor of The Instructor Magazine 
Prime consideration in selecting the various activities, 
the media and techniques was given to teachability. 


Since the art experience is one of the most effective, 


it must be pleasant and yet stimulate curiosity, suggest 
ideas, invite a learning experience. The whole 
program must be integrated to allow for natural 


growth and still present new problems of expression, The 
Instructor Art Packets present just such an integrated program. 


The materials, the activities are entirely new, and 
have actually been classroom-tested before pub- 
lication. Carefully graded, the materials are integrated 
to allow for gradual maturity in skills and 
interests. The Art Packet activities can be 
successfully used by every teacher at each grade 
level to provide a rich program of art expression. 


Each Packet $2.00 
Complete Program of 8 Packets $15.00 


from Grade 74 Art Packet 








The Instructor Art Packets have 
been designed for maximum teach- 


ing efficiency in the classroom. Each 


packet describes 32 art activities, 
each on one side of a heavy white 
card. Even the card size, 534° x 


834", is designed for easy use. Stor- 
age is no problem for the cards are 
packaged in a sturdy white envelope. 


Each card presents a complete activi- 
ty — with 
illustrations, 


direct ions, 
for 


easy-to-follow 
and 
correlating work in other subjects. 
The backs of the cards may be used 
for additional notes and suggestions 


aicvve ‘ 
suggestions 


that the teacher may develop during 
the activity. 


Materials used are ordinary class- 
room art tools, inexpensive materials 
readily available, and scrap materials 
children delight in using. For class- 
room usability, The Instructor Art 
Packets are unbeatable. 


USE THIS HANDY ORDER FORM 


TO ORDER THE ART PACKETS 


ee ee ee ee ee ee EE EE a 





ve 





Cutting silhouettes 
of ACTION FIGURES 


tere fee 4 

ont ot pee 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y." 
Please send me at once the ART PACKETS I have selected below: 
The Complete Art Program—8 ART PACKETS Total 


(for Kindergarten through Grade 8) @ $15.00 
ART PACKETS for individual grades (1 $2.00 ea. 


Kindergarten Grade | Grade 2 Grade 3 


Grade 4 Grade 5 Grade 6 Grade 7-4 


Enclosed is § . payment in full Bill me, payable in 30 days 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges 


Name School 
Street or R.D. 
City & Zone State 
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MAKE YOUR TEACHING 
MORE EFFECTIVE 
WITH THESE CLASSROOM POSTERS! 





(rea iAL DAY VETERANS’ DAY 


] 








20 HOLIDAYS 


and 
SPECIAL DAYS 


Posters for the 
School Year 


iH ' f ' } 
f it : al D } r ‘ 
arue | ia i / Te 

' ile U f t h : r ' hich 
f The v ’ 
The posters ar len! for developing ana ronm 
Their «imuplieity ve guiek attent ona « ' nding I hve 
“pert drawn by familiar to INSTT OM render make them 
ecatehing bulletin-hboard features When not in ‘ the poster may be tored in the 
special lesigned shipping carton 


Here's the complete list of Holidays and Special Days in this set— 


School Begins 
Beginning of Fall 
Columbus Day 
Halloween 


Lincoln's Birthday 
Coming of Winter Valentine Day 
Chanukah Washington» Birthde, 
Christmas St. Patrick's Day 
Coming of Spring 


Mey Day 
Mother's Day 
Memorial Day 


Thanksgiving 


Fiag Day 


New Year's Day Father's Day 


Set of 20 Posters $3.00 


Veterans’ Day 





KEYS TO HAPPY LIVING 


6 GIANT POSTERS that teach basic moral and spiritual values 


* Leyel Friends Are Good Friends * Make Trying Fun — it Will Pay OF 

+ Everyone Hes Fue with Pair Play + Geod Teamwork Means Success 

+ We all Treet en Honest Person + There's Mothing Sissy about Being Kind 
This poster set a mexniern vi pl aid apecia herr be treed ' T i hel 
in teaching the basic moral and epiritual Bact he ' ' ra 
lifelike elementar heel children in approy ib he far 

them lidea fo ” ‘ mm r te breslletin -temmrcle } ‘ fi er nicl n pre 
meting gourd hip and | ling eb j ' " herr 

The drawings are modern the figure are ta b " “ ily read ! nted 
in twe color mn heavy white paper, these wiar ‘ I . ‘ poster are real 
eye catchera When not in une they may be etored in the original tube-container 


- Set of 6 Posters $1.50 


Postage Prepaid oa Cash Orders Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges 


Published by F. A. Owen Publishing Co 


USE THE ORDER COUPON ON PAGE 85 
TO ORDER THESE TEACHING AIDS 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 
of AUTHENTIC folk muste 


ATTENTION TEACHERS, GROUP LEADERS! ' oo" ee" 
WOOL FELT PIECES Rigi Mees ntalne mp al FOLK 


N. Y. 


Dansville 





tion of the 


00 peoples, recor 1 on lowation; each 
! a Pie h lima a i by extensive notes 
; ' ! ‘ ' it 
’ - : . fi . " 5 ‘ ‘ t fa s SONGS tr r¢ how ON series for 


Lv e114 ' ror 20 ' hthety ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ and AMERICA s 
Order 6 the. oF over only POLK MUSE INTERNATIONAL SCIENCE and 
rT RATUTR? ad 
FELT FOR FUN For complete catalog write to 


| FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE cow. 


27.25 Uteoia Partway, Whitestone 67, H. Y¥. 117 Wee 46th 6t., New York 86, 
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REVIEWED BY Phyllis Fenner 
futhor and Reviewer of Children’s Books 





LITTLE GOLDEN BOOK OF WORDS 
By Selma Lola Chambers; illustrated by Gertrude Elliott 
‘ine of the cutest books for helping 


and one that seems very useful too, 


very little children associate words with pictures. The whole book is made 


up of colored pictures of familiar things 
fees 5 Simon & Schuster; 3.25 


MANNERS 
By Tina Lee; 


“Having good manners is 


TO GROW ON 

pictures by Manning Lee 

something like playing a game because there are 
and once you know them, you 


rules to follow. These rules are easy to learn, 


can start having fun with your manners.” 


iwes 6-12 Doubleday A Co.: $2.50 
ae oe THE STORY OF VALENTINE 
— ; By Witma Pitchford Hays; illustrated by 
, ; J — Leonard W eisgard 
It is important to call attention to this unusually lovely 
story even though it is out of season. An absolutely 


charming story of a Roman hoy who knows the priest 


Ao Valentine and received from him by carrier pigeon the 
y m first Valentine greeting, “Love from your Valentine.” 

¥ 

Y /} {ges 7-12 Coward-MeCann, Inc., $2.50 


LARRY OF SNOWY RIDGE 
Written and illastrated by Margaret 8. Johnson 


The hero is a white Pyrenees, from an ancient breed, shown for its ability to 


withstand great cold Larry served his country with his soldier master in 


Alaska After the war he has a hard time adjusting umil he saves a little girl 
from the wolves. A book for older children having reading troubles. 
{ges 8-12 William Morrow & Co.; $2.25 


JULIO 


By Loretta Marie Tyman;: 
A litth 


His dream wur 


iMustrated by Jean Charlot 


Mexican boy livea on a rocky island where strangers never came. 


to visit the beautiful city across the lake to see a train. He 


stowed away in his father's 


boat and had many adventures 


PANCHITO 
By Loren Good; 
A marvelous parrot escaped from his perch 


wild hills of Mexico. He 


adventures. His arrival home was not what 


before an American brought 


iMustrated by Nicolas 


him home to the island. Love 


ly family relations and atmos 


to the had many 


phere of the place 
the lard ; 


fges 8-12 $2.50 ‘ 
he expected but seon all was well. 


{ges 8-12 Coward-McCann, Inc.; $2. 


THE HOUSE OF PEACE 

By Louisa Dyer: illustrated by Larry Toschik 
An account of how the Indians lived in the Hudson 
and Mohawk Valleys before the 
their food, 


white man came, 


homes, work, and play The sec ond 


section tells of the lives of the early settlers. 


{ges 10-1 Si00 


Longmans, Green & Co.; 





OUR LANGUAGE 

By Eloise Lambert 

An unusually interesting book about words, how language began, how 
It tells of the “¢ 
; words and expressions; “How to Use Words.” 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard ; 


it spread, and how it changed seography of Words” 
“History of Words” 


(ges 12 up Si 


HEROES 
illustrated by Bill Lohse 
‘beyond the call of duty,” 


HEROES, HEROES, 
Stories selected by Phyllis Penner; 
Stories of people who went some fact and some fiction. 


their lives to save 


are ordinary folks like you and me who gave their energies and sometimes 


comrades, friends, and country. Varied in subject, dramatic 


in appe al, these are excellent for reading to junior high groups 
{wes 12-16 Franklin W atta; Sid) 


See page 80 for addresses of publishers. 














Before Your Pupils 
Start Reading ! 


. 
ADVENTURES 
IN READING 
READINESS 
WORKBOOK 


by 
1.W. Wrightstone, Ph.D. 
Director N.Y.C. 
Bureau Educational 
Research 





Price 50¢ 

A new-type Read- 
ing Readiness book 
providing mastery 


skille needed by a First 


of the fundamental 
Grade pupil before he begins formal reading 


Includes drill in phonics and an illustrated 
vocabulary of 100 basic words 


These books 
Primary Grades 


MEANINGFUL ARITHMETIC WORKBOOK SERIES 


by 


are also recommended for 


I. Vietor Burger. Ph.D. & lAllian R. Rosabach 
Our First Number Book 50¢ 
Our Second Number Book 50c¢ 

Ask for Our Catalog 4 
NOBLE AND NOBLE Publishers, Inc. 


67 Irving Place New York 3, N.Y 























art study and t 
position work Lovely 
epla picture 
structive 
sive, at ONLY Two 
CENTS «« for 30 
" more ime 5% 
&. dibver 2000 subjects 
For 60 cents we will 
ond any one of the 
following sets f 320 
plietures, of §1.20 for 
twe wt Art ‘ 
dret Histor I’ 
and Authors M 
clans You wi find 
them interesting and 
Roy with Rabbit Kactern well worth while 
Or select from r 66-page CATALOGUE, with 


1600 small iustrati for easy ection, and sample 


pictures 26 cents. 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 13, Maiden, Mass. 
GET YOUR COPY TODAY’ 


price 





























« CERAMICS 


« MUSIC BOX 
MOVEMENTS 


© ART SUPPLIES 


* PLASTICS + SHELLCRAFT « New ideas and Materiais' 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


offers authors early 








by cooperative publis! or who 











publication er royalty, national distribution 
and beautifully ——~ 2 db . All subject we 
comed. Write or is dire 
GREENWICH. ‘BOOK ‘PUBLISHERS 
Attn. Mr. Carson a” Avenue 
New York 17 x” y 
—- =. 











Earn Your Music Degree 


Learn at Home Music is important 


to you and your pupils! It establishes firmer leader- 


ship and builds group feeling. At home in spare 
time m hew, improved methods to teach 
YOUR class. See how easily you lead them ; as 


ha new inter 
is the ONLY Home Study 
GAONELOR or 


intereatel 


they enthuse over musica] routines 
est in the classroom, This 
School with courses lead) ne to the 
UBIC cure Check you are 
mail coupo n “for illustrated: ommon and ba shlet 
obligation. 
—_—— oe i eae ee eee ——-———‘— 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
| Dept. £-641, 2000 So. Michigan, Chicago 16, tii. 
|g Schoo! Mus. ( Beginner's) ) Viclin 


and 
No 


P rof. Cornet-Tpt 


Ad Composit jon 
B hal Come ting 
JV 


| Mus. (Supervisor's) , Guitar I 
Piano, Teacher » Norma! Course and 
Piano, Student + Course larinet wd 
Kar Training & ht wen = es 
Hist. & Anal. o (Mus ornet- Trumpet I 


ble. Counterpoint 


Harmony ©) Dance Arranging "| 
Tae. « ceesce Seeccceeceosoooes Age | 
Street. ..scecees Tee Tee eee eee eee I 
CHF  . .sceeeeeceees State ! 
Music experience ! 

L asanebapandsanancesananananed 








REVIEWED BY 


Principal, Elementary School, 


Honeoye Falls, 


SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL 


Books for Teach 


nuth M. Northway 


Neu ) ork 


ers © 


School Cexts 


LIVING 


By Reader's Digest Educational Service 


This 


of inspiring personalities, adventure, 


izenship plus 


study 


judge 
ricnces 


grade 


six-book anthology 


contains real-life stories 
and good cit- 
and other 


sift 


“Springboard” questions 


that students to facta, 
and relate content to their own expe- 
used effectively from 


Digest ; 


aids encourage 
values, « 
The booklets can be 


seven up Reader's $.76 each 


EXERCISES IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
By John H. Treanor 


This booklet is filled with exercises designed to provide 


sentials 


a series ol 
situations, 


well organized. 


tains 


prove 


their classes. 


HELPING CHILDREN TO GET 


of English grammar. Each lesson 


drill exercises presenting the part of 


Kducational 


states 


As a drill book this publication seems to be 


of 


particular part of speech to be presented, gives examples, and then offers 


drill 
the definition 
speech in a variety 
thorough 


idvisory Center; § 










ee 


of 
and 


1.25 


THE READING ROAD TO SPELLING, Books 1-3 


and Carl Brown 


grouped 
in detail, 


By Mabel O'Donnell, Willmina Townes, 
The word list for these spellers is taken from a study of words pupils 
actually use in their writing activities. The authors have 
these words according to such characteristics as differences 
conformation to certain phonetic rules, and peculiar letter 

Row, Peterson & Co.; 


tions 


Professional Books 


allow them to make the best use of their capabilities. 


“A Guide for Developing Classes for Gifted Children’ 


GIFTED CHILDREN—THE CLEVELAND STORY 
By Theodore Hall 
Begun thirty years ago as an experiment, 


with LQ’s. over 124 now provides the stimulus and the atmosphere 


wh 


$.96 each 


Cleveland's program for children 


appendix con. 


w hic h should 


helpful to any school wishing to provide for superior children in 


By Beas Goodykoonts 
“How well children get along in school depends on the efforts of both 


parents 
Days,” 
(,ood Study 


“Making the School Good for Children.” 


ADMINISTRATIVE LEADERSHIP IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


and teachers,” says the author, The 


“Understanding the School's Goals,” 


Habits,” “Helping Children Get 


ARITHMETIC 
SCHOOL 


World Publishing Co.; 


Science Research 


content discusses 


“Helping Children 


Along with 


{ssoc.; 


$2.00 


ALONG IN SCHOOL 


“biret 
Build 
(nhers,” 


and 
$.50 


IN THE ELEMENTARY 


By the Division of Elementary Education in 


Baltimore 


oe 


OS 


Xt 5 


cance of what he learns 
Understandings in 


outstanding. 


By Hanne Hicks 


This volume is a complete guide to the educational goals, 
standards 
emphasizes practical ways and means 
proving educational leadership. 


reference 


which continually concern 


volume, 


Measurement” 
Baltimore Public 


elementary principal, 


“what,” 


2 the child will understand and appreciate the 


The chapter on “I 


see ns 


criteria, pur 


“why,” and 


The Konald Press 


See page 80 for addresses of publishers. 


Schools; 


“how” 


The principal contribution of this curriculum guide 
is its emphasis upon the importance of teaching both 


computation and problem-solving in such a way that 


signili- 
deve loping 


especially 


pore A. and 


Throughowi, it 


for 


Its compart treatment makes it desirable as a 
$540 


Lo.; 


THE INSTRUCTOR. 


$1.00 
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Dolch 


Aids-to-Reading 

will help You 
develop a balanced 
Reading ge 


Dolch Aids-to-Reading Materials, 
vised by Edward W. Dolch, Profes sor 
of Education Emeritus, University of 
Illinois will contribute to the success 
of any reading The Dolch 
Materials meet the 
individual needs of children in devel- 
oping sight vocabulary, 
and sounding attack. Twenty-two 


le. 


program 
are designed to 


readiness, a 


items provide a wide range of teacher 
helps from kindergarten to grade eight 
They 


little or no teacher direction 


are learning games which require 





tn. Dol Mi) 
|-Bekek 
The Basic Vocabulary Series books 


give primary children independent 
earliest possible mo- 
Pleasure Reading Series 
that are fun to read for 
third grade 


reading at the 
ment, The 
provides books 


children in the and ‘up to 


high school. The books in these two 
series help develop confidence, fluency, 
comprehension, and above all an 


eagerness to read, 


Tisai, 


IN STORES: 





Some of the Dolch Aids-to-Reading 
Games, as well as the Dolch Books are 
now available in retail stores for use 
in the home. The distributors, The 
Gelles-Widmer Co,, 7530 Forsyth Blvd., 
St. Louis 5, Mo., have a pamphlet, 


written by Professor Dolch, The Play- 


Way to Learning, which is directed to 


parents. It also illustrates and de- 


scribes the games and books, and is 


free to teachers and P.T.A.’s 


upon request 


in needed 


quantities 


USE COUPON for copy of catalog of 
Dolch School Materials, sample 
or free quantity of Profess Dolch's 
The Play-Way 


and 
or 
pamphlet for parents 
to Learning 


Dept. 1.5., Champaign, Iilinois 
Please have the distributors of the Home 


Edition send The Play Way 


fo Learning 


copies 


Send Dolch School Edition Cataleg 
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Address 
City Zone State 
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FROM BAUXITE to BAKING PANS 











AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Aluminum is ore of our most versatile metals 


and one of 


the most traveled. The several stages of production between 


mine and ultimate user are often separated by thousands 


of miles. This calls for a great deal of transportation service 


much of it performed by railroads 





Although aluminum is our most abun- 


ocoeur in 


dent metal, it does not originally 


metallic form. Practically the whole world’s 


supply comes trom one slumminn nich 


owe bratanite 





tran ported in 


again by railroad 


ered hopper cars to widely disper ou 
melting plants where it is converted te 
metallic form ingots or “pig Then an 


other long trip by rail to fabricating plant 


Linking together the far-flung 


calls for many different forme 
ul 
oth 


important is Americas railro 


lower average cost than any 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, B.C 


Repriaw of this advertisement about Ame 


mated to vou for us 


[ 18] rk 








ste p 


ol 


cut railromeds anal the 


im your classroom work 


INSTRUCTOR, 


erving 


r form of ¢ 


Vay 





CTMOTTIOHIS 


Railroads carry 


the ore to refining plants where it is re 
duced to a white powder sluminum 
oxide (“alumina”). This, in turn, move 
on 





Roofing and other 
of the bigvest 


represent one 


tluminum. And new es for this remarka- 
ble metal are onstantly being found 
the familiar aluminum wrap for example 


in the manufacture of shuminum 


transportation One of the most 


industry dependably ita 


eneral transportation, 





country they serve will be 


pon your request for advertisement No. 24 


19 16 


jrluantities ot 
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building products 


single uses of 
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Painted by Heda Armour 


that Heda Armour 
fond of rabbits or she 


W' KNOW 
rust be 


could not have painted such an ap- 


pealing picture of them An art- 
ist’s attitude is reflected in his or 
her work 

(1 course these rabbits appeal to 
us too We like their bright eyes, 


their pink-lined ears and soft fur 


Notice the directions in which 
the hundreds of delicate brush 
strokes are painted Many are 
curved, making the body seem 
round and firm. Such brush work 
is similar to that of the great artist 


who lived long ao 
seen lively litth 


Durer 


Because we have 


creatures like these we apprec late 


the skill of the artist who painted 
their true likeness in such a win- 
nine manne 

The rabbits appear more charm- 


ing because they are in a beautiful 
grassy spot surrounded by ferns and 
wild flowers Blossoms of yellow, 
frame 


man- 


pink, coral, blue, and mauve 
the 


ner 


bunnies in an entrancing 


Dhey prov ide accents of glow- 


ing color against a background 
which is predominantly green 


Though Heda Armour lives 
paints in England, the pastel tinted 


and 


those we 
States 
them 
bright 


sumilar to 
know the United 
Look for her signature 
It adds touch of 
wainst the soft 
next tume the 
animal they 


flowers are 
here m 
among 
another 
color yvreen 

children see a 
might 


Line 
rabbit or othe 
try painting it with an interesting 
background. They might try to do 
artist did instead of draw- 
ing a firm outline and filling it in. 
Pets make splendid subjects 

Is_ there indicate 
whether these are pets or wild crea- 
They do not fright- 
artist, though she 
but 


as this 


anything to 
tures? seem 
must 
they 
like 


arosc 


ened by the 


have come very close 
could scamper off in a hurry 
“seared rabbits,” if the need 

Do they know that Miss Armour 
likes to see them the ferns 
which toward 


them from the 


under 
droop gracefully 


corners of the pic- 








HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, 
Elementary Schools, 
Washington, D.C. 


Two Rabbits 





ture? The fern fronds and the flow- 


ers make us realize that the bun- 
nies are quite small. 
Will the rabbits eat the flowers 


and ferns and the beautiful leaves, 
which are heart-shaped, _ star- 
shaped, and fringed? Surely these 
bright-eyed creatures will find some 
juicy plants to their liking. 

A small white 


spot of on each 


eye gives an alert expression. Art- 
ists call such bright spots high 
lights. The dark edge of the upper 
eyelid and the bristly white whisk- 
ers are other details which add to 
the lifelike charm 


Are the rabbits lively, quiet, lazy, 
sleepy, bright, intelligent? Are both 


of them equally active? Could 


they be Mr. and Mrs., or mother 
and baby? 
The delightful group forms a 


center of interest in the 
This little scene which 
seems so casually painted was care- 


unified 
composition 


fully planned 


THE ARTIST 


H EDA ARMOUR, in private life Mrs. 


Harry Munro, lives with her 
husband and two sons in Cran- 
leigh, Surrey, England. Born in 
1916, the daughter of an engineer, 


she was educated at private schools 
attending the 
Guilford School of Art, and Royal 
Academy Schools of Art. She is 
a number of British women 


in Cranleigh before 


one ol 
artists who illustrate juvenile books 
and paint pictures which delight 
children It is obvious that she is 
a nature lover 

Her work also appears in Wom- 
an’s Journal, Woman's Pictorial, 
and other British publications 
Some is reproduced by the Medici 


Society, London Besides painting 
in oils and wate colors, Heda 
Armour makes etchings, one of 


which has been purchased by the 


British Museum 
Her work has been exhibited at 
the Royal Academy, Eastbourne, 


Bournemouth, and Glasgow. 








REREAD 


Fifty Years Ago 
in the 
Normal Instructor 


“The school children of Kansas are 
contributing pennies to pay for stones 
to mark the Old Santa Fe Trail.” 


“Springfield, Massachusetts, is con- 
ducting tests to determine the effi- 
ciency of present-day pupils in spell- 
ing, arithmetic, and geography, as 
compared with their predecessors of 
sixty years ago.” 


“New York City has discovered a 
floating truant population estimated at 
2,000 to 4,000 children among the coal 
barges moored along the waterfront.” 
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“An organized movement to estab- z 
lish simplified spelling has been f- : 
nanced by Andrew Carnegie, who is * 
giving $15,000 a year to the cause and 2 
as much more as may be needed for * 
the next several years z 
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H.O.A. Club motto for May  { 
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Do the work that’s nearest * 
Though it’s dull at whiles; ; 
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“Marching to Jerusalem is not a 
suitable classroom game. Children on 
the second floor could easily loosen the 
plaster of the ceiling below them.’ 


“Nebraska is seriously considering 
placing in every teacher's contract a 
clause prohibiting marriage during the 
life of the contract.” 


“The silhouette picture story is 


ideal for encouraging children to do 
original writing.” 
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eacher 
as an 


rtist 


SLOAN WILSON 


Author of The Van 
in the Gray Flannel Suit 


( NE of the greatest errors of our time 

is the theory that for some unknown 
reason, everyone should act like everybody 
else. We should all dress alike—that ap- 
pears to be the modern ideal. 


It's not only individuals who are expected 
to conform to the customs of the majority. 
Professional groups are also expected to melt 
invisibly into the background. Most ordi- 
nary Americans work from nine to five every 
day, five days a week, fifty weeks a year. Well 
then, the question goes, why can’t er ybody 
do that? If a person lives differ atly, he 
faces the silent accusation: What's the mat- 


Do you think 


ter with you? Are you lazy? 


you're better than other people? 


A friend of mine who is a novelist got to 
brooding a great deal about this. He claimed 
that the people in the small suburb where he 
lived resented the rumpled clothes he usual- 
ly wore, the late hours he kept, and the shab- 
by condition of his lawn and house. “They 
don't like me because I'm different,” he said. 
After a moment's thought, he added bitterly, 
“They want a novelist to behave exactly like 
the average man, but they don’t expect the 
average man to write novels.” 

Being a novelist myself, this phrase ap- 
pealed to me. I thought about it a lot, and 
I suddenly realized that the truth in it ap- 
plies to a lot of people besides novelists. In 
general, it applies to all artists. The singer 
or actress who burns brightly on the stage 
for several hours each evening needs rest 
during the day, and may bite the head off 
anyone who disturbs her, Such people are 
forgiven for temperament by understanding 
friends, and should be. Anyone whose work 
involves unusual strain upon the emotions 


deserves unusual privileges. 


In this respect, teachers are undoubtedly 
artists as much as writers, painters, singers, 


and all the others, I know this to be true, 





Pahian Navhrach 


because for a brief time I taught, and | found 
the strains to be very like those involved in 
The intensity of emotion is 
The effort 
to bring vague ideas into sharp focus and 


writing a novel, 
enormous in both kinds of work. 


to find precisely the right words for them is 
very similar in teaching and writing At 
the end of an hour-long class, | was even 
more tired than | usuaily am after an hour 
at the typewriter, Elementary school teach- 
ers seem to me to be under special strain, 
because they are constantly called upon to 
reassure as well as to teach. Their emotions 
are as deeply involved in their work as thos 


of any artist. 


People want teachers to behave exactly like 
the average person, but they don't expect the 
average person to teach children all day. That 
is something I remember whenever | hear a 
teacher criticized, Teachers, like other art- 
ists, are tired because of the enormous «trains 
upon them, and they need all the special priv- 
ileges they can get. They need a short work 
day, and they need to be able to afford to 
take that long summer vacation as a vacation 
No artist can work from nine to five, five day 
a week, fifty weeks a year. Teachers, like 
other artists, need leisure, and they also need 
appreciation, Actresses get applause, and 
novelists get fan letters, 

Maybe it’s time for parents and other 
people to begin writing fan letters to teach- 
ers. “My daughter came home happy to- 
day,” such a letter might begin, “and | 
think a lot of her happiness is due to 
YOU. oo.” 

I'm going to get busy and write a letter 
just like that right now. 


— | 


<—_—— 
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Children in Other Lands No. 9 
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enriette of Belgium 


arent E LAMARTINE lives in one of the most beautiful 
cities in the world—Bruges, in Belgium, not many miles 
from the sea. The city is famous not only because of its beau- 
ty, but for the lace that is made there. Belgian lace is known 
to be the finest and the most delicate; and Bruges lace is the 
loveliest in Belgium. 

Ever since she was a very young child, Henriette has worked 
carefully with her fingers. When she was only three, her 
mother, Suzanne, gave her a lesson in sewing. The job seemed 
easy. Henrictte had to learn to make a simple row of stitches, 
not bumpy ones that looked uneven. It took a long time for 
her work to satisfy her mother. 

One day when Henriette was seven years old, her mother 
said, “Yesterday, the stitches you made were perfect. I could 
not have made better ones myself.” 

“I am so happy, Maman. I've tried so hard,’ Henriette 
said. She kissed her mother and started to take the dishes out 
of the cupboard so that she could set the table. 

“Stop for a moment, Henriette. It’s early. Your father 
won't be home for almost an hour, and I want to talk with you 
seriously. Sit next to me, dear, please.” 

“Yes, Maman.” 

“Four years ago, you started to learn to make stitches. Now 
you know how. You have always been very good and have 
never become angry when, after seeing a row of hundreds of 
stitches, I said, “That’s fine, but here is one which is a little 
longer than the others.’ You always started over again and 
tried harder. Your father and I were very happy and proud 
of you. Did you ever wonder why your work had to be per- 
fect, not just good?” 

“Yes, | have wondered. But last year, one afternoon in the 
little square by the swan pond, as I watched Papa's mother 
making lace, I found out why I had to learn to stitch so well!” 

“Did your grandmother tell you, Henriette?” 

“She didn’t tell me—exactly. She told me a story, and I 
understood.” 

“What story did she tell you, dear?” 

“She told me how her mother and her grandmother made 
lace. She told me that when she was younger, she won a spe- 
cial prize with a piece of lace which had taken her over a year 
to make. She told me to watch her fingers as she worked. I 
had often watched you make lace, Maman, but I had never 
felt in my heart how beautiful the lace was and how very, very 
difficult it was to make it.” 

“You are right, Henriette,” Suzanne said. 


“And then Grandmother showed me a tiny piece of rose 
point lace—the most beautiful kind in the world, she said— and 
she asked me to guess how long it took to make it. I guessed a 
few days, but she told me a whole month.” . 

“Your grandmother is right, rose-point lace is the most beau- 
tiful and the most difficult to make. Did she also tell you that 
fewer and fewer girls in Belgium are making lace?” 

“Oh, of course. Grandmother even became a little angry 
when she told me that, and I had never seen her angry before 
in my whole life. She said that girls today were only inter- 
ested in earning lots of money by doing easy work. ‘They 
couldn't be bothered, she said, to spend many years learning to 
use their fingers in order to make something very, very beau- 
tiful. She felt sad for these girls. I didn’t understand that. 
Why was she sad, Maman?” (Continued on page 71) 





Story and Pictures by PETER B UCKLEY 
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MORE or LESS 


Classroom Control ? 


MANIT VARINDARAVEJ 






A I KIGHT o'clock in the 
. morning, a sixth-grade 
teacher walks into her assigned 
classroom, The student pre- 
fect shoute “Students, atten- 
All his classmates stand 


tion!” 
up promptly and say 
morning, madam.” The teach- 
er bows her head slightly and 
saye “Good morning.” She pro- 
ceeds to take the roll call: her 
pupils remain standing. Hav- 
ing finished the daily roll call, 
she nods to them to sit down 
The class now begins a lesson. 

All through the period, the 
students remain orderly, quiet, 
and respectful, They ask few 
questions and show little self- 
assertion. The classroom dis 
cipline is strict, and obedience 
to authority is required of, and 
shown by, everyone, The stu- 
dents stand up when they ask 
questions as well as when they 
anewer the teacher, They stand 
up at attention 
when she leaves the room at 
the end of the period. 

You may be wondering if 


once again 


such a classroom exists at all 
today, and perhaps you are 
wishing your own class wer 
like that-—a thirty 
youngsters so quiet, so submis 


‘ lass of 


sive. and so obedient to au- 
thority, 
DON'T wonder too long, for 
such a classroom and others 
like it are very much in exist- 
ence today. As a matter of 
fact, | used to be in classrooms 
of this type because my ele- 
mentary and secondary school 
years were spent far away from 
America-—in Thailand where, 
as in most of the countries on 
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ah 


lhe author, a native of 
Thailand, is studying at 


Syracuse University on 


“«holarchip from the 


the Asian continent, you will 
find that classrooms such as I 
have deseribed are the accept 
ed rule 

Having left those classrooms 
in Thailand than four 
years ago to come to study in 
the United States. | have found 
a completely different 
room atmosphere here. The 
difference, | think, lies mainly 
in the degree of strictness of 


‘ lass- 


THERE is no doubt that dis- 
cipline in American classrooms 
is much less strict than what I 
experienced in my home coun- 
try The question 
which is the better for both the 
students and the teachers? 

As an looking at 
the over-all picture, | believe 
that the followed in 
American classrooms is most 
desirable and most conducive 
to the students’ total develop- 
bor those 


system 


ment and progress 
of you who have been com- 
plaining —privately, of course 

that there is not enough dis- 
cipline in American schools, | 
can only reply by citing the re- 


sults of the Thai svsetem 


FIRST of all, strict discipline 
a mane ial barrier be- 
Thai student and 
The barrier is so 
great that when the student 
has a problem, he is reluctant 
or even afraid to go to the 
help and advice. 


creates 
tween the 
his teacher. 


teacher for 
This was graphically demon- 
strated by a classmate of mine 
in the sixth grade. He had 
been absent from school for 


some time because of illness, 


1956 


just before an examination, 
He knew he needed an expla- 
nation of the teacher on cer- 
tain arithmetical procedures, 
but he was afraid to ask her. 
Needless to say, he failed. 

An unusual case? On the 
contrary, he was typical of the 
average Thai student who is 
reluctant to contact his teach- 
er. Even during the normal 
everyday activities inside or 
outside the school, the student 
will avoid meeting his teacher 
if he can because when passing 
her, he is expected to salute 
her at all times. If he fails to 
do this, he is liable to be 
physically punished, not to 
mention the inevitable conse- 
quence that he will feel guilty 
and ashamed for having failed 
to do what is expected of him. 
In a school dining room in 
Thailand, you will rarely find 

infact, | have never found 
a student and a teacher sitting 
at the same table. A teacher's 
office is probably the 
peaceful 


most 
place in the Thai 
me hool. This mane ial barrier he- 
tween the Thai student and his 
teacher is a direct result of 
strict classroom discipline 


BUT this is only one bad re- 
sult. What is worse is that 
strict discipline destroys a crit- 
ical attitude on the part of the 
student. Itis true that through. 
out his school life, the Thai 
student is urged time and 
again by his teacher to ask 
questions and to be critical of 
things around him. But, un- 
fortunately, in most cases this 

effectively 
strict 


encouragement is 
counteracted by 
room discipline and by a de- 


mand for obedience to author- 
ity. Onee in my algebra class, 
for example, au good portion of 
the class correctly solved a 
problem in a monthly exami- 
nation. But, by mistake. the 
teacher had a different solu- 
tion; her solution was wrong 
as she later realized. We all 
knew at the time that we were 
right but no one thought of 
taking up the issue with the 
teacher The general feeling 
was: Why bother her? The 


students’ reaction was under- 
standable in terms of their pre- 
vious training and discipline. 
After all, who would be will- 
ing to question his teacher 
when he is always conscious of 
the possibility that he might 
he disrespectful to her? 

This attitude also carries 
over into the playing field. 
Never in my life, for instance, 
have I seen my fellow country- 
men on an athletic field or in 
a stadium, be they schoolboys 
or adults, argue with the ref- 
His word is always final 
and accepted. You can imag- 
ine how amazed | was when 
I first witnessed the perennial 


ereec, 


wrangling between the refer- 
ees and the players in the 
United States and when I first 
heard the spectators urge the 
- . : ” 
players to “kill the umpire! 


STRICT discipline in Thailand 
not only creates a social bar- 
rier between the students and 
the teachers and destroys the 
students’ critical attitude, it al- 
so drastically curtails the stu- 
dents’ self-assertion and leader- 
ship. Student organizations, 
clubs, and social groups are vir- 
tually nonexistent because of 
the tendency of the students to 
do only what they are told to 
do and only what they are re- 
quired to do. In Thailand, un- 
like what I have seen in Amer- 
ican classrooms, class projects 
are hardly resorted to and li- 
brary reading is rare. I still 
recall that in some of my class- 
es, for which standard text- 
books were not available, all 
we did for the whole year was 
to copy passages from various 
books and memorize them. 
Usually my teacher would dic- 
tate what we were supposed to 
learn and we would copy it 
down. If we could remember 
it, we would be well prepared 
for the examination. We had 
no desire nor inclination to 
look for something different 
We relied wholly on what we 
were told was good or proper 
for us 

Obviously, such severe disci- 
plinary results are bad for the 
students. (Continued on page 85) 
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Seasonal activities at home provide 
many oportunities for science experi- 
ments in the classroom. 








SPRING CLEANING, stay ‘way from my door! 


The sparrows ¢ hirp the brooklet trills 
the grass is green, 

But I must scatter 
zine." 

While others gambol, I must be a kill 
er, 

Destroying eggs and larvae of the mill 
er.2 

My head is splitting, my courage fails 
my spirits fester 

Bring me some 
ester 

Such torture If it lasted one day 
more, I'd 

Gladly swallow irbon tetrachlonde.* 


paradi hloroben 


mon tvisalic acid 


Here 

I come with the glad news 
that it’s darkest 
dawn, that strength of character is 


AVE courage, dear reader! 


always before 
forged out of adversity, and that 
spring cleaning comes but once a 
year. The harrowing experience 
you have just gone through has al- 
so seared the souls of your little 
who found their 
world uprooted by a whirlwind of 


scholars, secure 
flying mops, sloshing soapsuds, and 
Now, 
in the calm after the storm, we are 
ready for 
the subject of the Science of Spring 
Cleaning. 

1. How does soap clean? Half- 
fill two drinking glasses with warm 
water. Plop a drop of mimeograph 
ink into each to represent greasy 


1. Moth flakes 
2. Clothes moth 


moaning vacuum cleaners. 


a bit of exploration on 


3. Aspirin 
4. Cleaning fluid 


woolen coat, you'd say. 


Actually, 


If the cloth burns slowly, with a 
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The larva does 
the damage. 
Mrs. Moth 
doesn't 

eat. 





dirt. Crumble a pinch of soap or 
soap flakes into one of the glasses 
Stir both for a minute or two with 
a splint or pencil. 

The ink in the plain water re- 
mains a fat blob, while the soapy 
ink breaks up into tiny drops, sus- 
pended in the froth. This shows us 
the chief cleaning action of soap: 
it breaks up grease into tiny drops 
that can be washed away by water. 
Soap cleans in other ways too—but 
enough for the home. 

2. What does a clothes moth do 


for a living? Fattens on your best 


it doesn’t. The adult moth does 
not eat at all, for its one concern is 
to Perpetuate Its Kind, in the form 
of hundreds of eggs laid in any- 
thing made of wool, hair, or feath- 
ers. Eggs hatch in four to eight 
days, and out come tiny wormlike 
larvae that seem to eat their weight 
in wool every minute. 

If perchance you or your young 
upon 
adults or larvae—you may 
wish to capture a few in a glass jar 
Put in a small piece of woolen cloth 
that has been soiled with grease ot 
butter, cover the jar with cheese- 
cloth, and place it in a closet. If 
everything goes well and the moths 


sters come some clothes 


moths 


co-operate, you should be able to 
observe their life cycle 
3 How clothe ‘ 


know what to eat? Never having in- 


does a moth 
terviewed a clothes moth, we don’t 
know the answer. But we do know 
some simple tests for determin 
ing the origin of a piece of cloth 
All you will need is several small 
samples of cloth, a basin or pie tin, 
and pliers or tweezers. (This should 
tie in nicely with a social-studies 
unit on clothing.) Hold a piece of 
cloth over the basin with tweezers, 
set fire to one end, and watch it 
burn, With nose and eyes on the 
alert, these will be your results: 
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smell of burning feathers, and the 
ash forms into little knobs or beads, 
your sample is woven of wool, silk, 
or hair. It’s easy to distinguish be- 
tween these three by their feel and 
appearance 

If the cloth burns rapidly, with 
the smell of burning rags or paper, 
leaving a small amount of formless 
ash, your sample is woven of cot- 
ton, linen, or commdén rayon 

If the cloth melts to a brown 
HAS, without burning, it’s made of 
pure nylon 

If it doesn’t burn or melt at all, 
it's made of glass fibers. 

There are still other tests, for 
identifying orlon, dacron, and oth- 
er synthetic fibers, but they are 
somewhat more complicated 

Needless to say, when you do the 
burning tests, it is advisable to em- 
phasize the safety precautions, call- 
ing attention to the fireproof dish 
the pliers or tweezers, and the small 
size of the sample. And, as with 
all science lessons 
Although with eagerness you burst 
Iry it out yoursell at first 

4. What is dust? A household 
nuisance, of course, but it contains 
several ingredients of scientific in- 
terest, including pollen grains for 
hay-fever sufferers, salt crystals 
from the (Continued on page 80) 
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In Epsom, England, there is a spring 
which about 1618 became famous because 
it contained a mineral having beneficial ef- 
fects. This mineral was named Epsom salt 
after its place of discovery 

Epsom salts are known to the chemist as 
magnesium sulfate. They are small, needle- 
shaped, colorless crystals that become white 
when in powdered form. 

You may be using Epsom salts in your 
home as a laxative. Other uses are: as a 
top dressing for clover hay, for weighting 
cotton fabrics, dyeing, and in wet dressings. 

There are many places in your science 
program where you can use Epsom salts. 
Start with the formula which indicates that 
there are seven molecules of water at- 
tached to one molecule of magnesium sul- 
fate. This water is called water of crystal- 
lization. Demonstrate by heating a «mall 


quantity of Epsom salts in a test tube. You 
will hear a sizzling sound as the water of 
crystallization is driven off. 

Would you like a beautiful pattern of 
the needle-shaped crystals? Bring to a boil 
a quarter cup of water. Remove from heat. 
Add one-quarter cup Epsom salts, (Note 
that you do not have half a cup of solution. 
Why?) Pour some of the hot solution on 
a flat, thoroughly clean glass and allow to 
cool. 

You can “frost” a windowpane and make 
it opaque by applying a paste made from 
Epsom salts and water. 

“Hard” water can be made by adding 
about one-quarter teaspoon Epsom salts to 
half a glassful of water. Demonstrate by 
adding a little soap. No suds will form. 
Compare with an equal quantity of water 
to which only the soap has been added. 
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r LooKeED like an ordinary meat-and-vevuetabl 
| stew but two things made it unusual. It wa 
prepared by the first and second rac in the 
Wirel School W innipe: Manitoba ind it 
had in it some special ingredient reading, oral 
and written lam uage arithon ti repeasie art 
and a generous dash of manners and deport 
ment 

The stew became the toc il point ata chool 
party when the mothers came to enjoy it vith 


their children and to learn how such a project 


could have a place ima Priirbary cla room 


lhe idea had its bewinning when the class 


who lived tor 


a time by thermselve in a boxcar and one day 


heard a story about some children 


made a savory stew 
“Could we 


The answer wa we 


isked 


ina plannin tarted 


make a stew they 


Reading and Language 


The first gerade bewan by building up a work 
ine vocabulary Names of vewetabl were 
printed on display card and above each name 
the pupils pasted colored picture s t match the 
word Many were really qpuite difhcult words 
like celery have ; n, but with the stew as 


an incentive, they were « wily mastered 


It was soon evident that interest was carryim 
over into the homes With parents’ help, chil 
dren printed shopping lists [rom newspaper ad 
vertisements leddy was very proud when hy 


ould read. the items his mother wanted at thy 
grocery store 

As supplermne niary reading im school. the nt 
ond erade read cookbooks brou ht trom hore 


For writin they copied recipe which 


I inally 


pt notice 


they afterwards read aloud there was 
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a voting day when the majority of ballots de 
cided which recipe was to be used 
Oral « xpression was deve lope d through inte 
t in the st We talked about shopping cook- 


n preparin meals, and so on Lh pupils 


related some of their shopping experiences, fun 


ny incidents at baking, or occurrences at meal 
ume at home They collaborated nm writin 
tories which the teacher printed on large easel 
paper 

Lhese easel were tacked to the top 


papers 
blackboard rail, then rolled up and tied around 
the middle with a string. When a particular 
tory was wanted, the string was pulled, letting 
the story fall down into view 


One of the stories read like this: 


\W ire makin i stew at school 
We ill brought money 
fon Tuesday we will go to the store to buy meat 


It will cost $3.19 

loday Gerald brought an onion 

Mike broweht a bi big pot 
lo the list of words in their spell nv 
us added the 


circumstances 


| 
hooklets 
word brought, which under the 
had ceased to be difficult From 
Kidney Stew 


found in a cookbook 


Jummy and 
added other 
words such as pour Sylvia 
about Enelish Beef Stew and added to her list 


ce cr, Simmer ail and pepper 


a recipe lor which 


Louise were 


read 


Arithmetic 
Lhe recipe finally chosen was named simply 
teef Stew.” It called for 

Ibs. flank steak 


tbsp fat 
t medium carrots 
ft medium onions 
} medium potat as 
| cups wate 
t p sit 
Cut it into small pieces. Dip in seasoned flour 
und brown quickly in hot fat (Clover meat with 


A PRIMARY UNIT 





warm water and simmer until tender. Do not boil. 
Add vegetables about thirty minutes before the meat 


is done. The gravy may be thickened with flour 


It was a simple recipe but an excellent oppor- 
It in- 
It in- 


tunity for teaching “living” arithmetic 
troduced simple fractions like “% and % 
volved telling of time on the clock, practice in 
abbreviations, the use of measure It gave 
meaning to words like medium and multiply 
The amount of ingredients had to be multiplied 
to make enough stew for pupils and parents 
When the outcome of their stew was at stake, 
thsp., 1% cups, 2 pts., and 


took on vital significance 


such terms as [bs., 
1) minute 
Addition 


game which even the first grade wanted to try 


questions in arithmetic became a 
The teacher duplicated sheets listing pairs of 
ads the chil- 


dren filled in prices and totaled the cost 


grocery items From newspaper 


Ham 80c 
Peas 29c 


Both 109¢c 


“The 
How do you 
she wanted to know. 


( heese tye Tomato juice 15 
Corn 20 Evgs 63« 


joth BO« toth he 


Doreen made up a problem herself 
peas cost 28c and the lemons 35« 
put down this answer?” 
Here she was face to face with the mystery of 
‘carrying’ in arithmetic 

“This is 
teacher explained 

With the assurance that they did not have to 


do it From 


really third-grade arithmetic,” the 


most of the children wanted to try 


then on making up “carrying” questions be- 


came a popular spare time amusement 
Music 
Our own music books. some from the school 


library, and even books from home, were pored 
over to find sones about cooking 


Pat-a-Cake,” 


The nursery 


rhymes furnished “Polly Put the 


Kettle On,” “Sing a Song of Sixpence,” and 
many others 4 song about a baker was copied 
ind used as a reading lesson 


Handwerk and Art 


The art program was easily correlated with 
our stew The children made shopping baskets 
out of construction paper, decorating them with 
freehand cuttings or drawings of vegetables. 
T he y be« ame interest d in window displays of 
them from 


vegetables and drew 


They 


One boy wrote a story about a carrot in booklet 


pi tures of 


memory worked together on a mural. 
form and illustrated it 
Other 


ture style 


stories were told in comic-book pic- 


Manners and Depertment 


As pupils took turns with various jobs, there 
They 
learned to consider the rights of others and to 
The 


day of the party, each child had the experience 


was training in manners and politeness 


work together toward a single objective 
of properly introducing his mother and politels 
showing her to a seat There was also oppor 
tunity to put into practice some of the polite 


rules for eating which had been rehearsed. 


The Party 


The stew making began the day before. An 
electric hot plate was set up in the classroom. 
Ihe children brought their vegetables and be- 
gan cleaning and preparing them. Work parties 


were busy in every Continued on page 80) 
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SLOW LEARNERS 


Nature projects 


enrich special class 


MARY CAROLYN DOBBS 


Special Class Teacher, 
Columbus School, 
Berkeley, California 


Springtime Activities 


QO" LOOK, a squirrel!” exclaimed the chil 
dren as they 


gray squirrel displayed amon; 


‘Is he real? 


crowded around a stuffed 


half-eaten pine 


cones 
He has a nut in his paws Look—the bushy 
tail! And little teensie ear: His coat is soft.” 


‘T hese 


from the youngsters provided material for the 


lively que stions and remark emanating 


day’s oral and written laneuage activities, a 
news item for their Daily Newspaper, and in- 
formation for their experience chart 
Nature-study materials are a particularly el- 


teaching pupils in special 


With 1.Q’s 


instructional ¢ mphasis 


fective medium for 


classes for the mentally retarded 
ranging from 50 to 75 
has to be placed on -concrete ather than ab- 


Nature material 


curiosity in the children, 


stract interests quickly arouse 


are cCasil understood. 
and make strong, vivid impressions upon them 
When Freddie first noticed the large 


inst a pad 


brown 


body of a dead tarantula pressed 


Photos from Audio Visual Dept. Berkeley Publi 





Where did he come from? 


of cotton, he put his forefinger on the glass top 
‘What's 
that? Other questions followed. “Is it dead? 
What does it eat 


Then Fred counted and found that it had eight 


that covered it and loudly exclaimed 


? 


Where did it come trom? 
legs. Later in the day, while looking through 
National Geographic and Nature magazines, he 
and his classmates were particularly conscious 
of spiders They counted the lees of the ones 
they saw in the pictures to find out if all the 
spide rs had eight legs Freddie bee ame one ited 
again when he found a photograph ol an octo- 
pus and discovered that it had eight tentacles 
For his daily handwriting lesson, Fred com- 
posed the following simple sentences, 

I SAW a spider 

It is big and brown 

It has 8 legs 

I saw an octopus 

It has 8 feelers 

I am 8 years old 
At the top ol his paper he drew pictures of these 
animals and also made clay models ol each. 

Nature study with three-dimensional displays 

vivihes the children’s learning activities Be 


cause of greater motivation and stimulation, 
the interest span 1s longer 
mounted birds (see 


In examining various 


photo of typical audio-visual display compari- 
made between land and water birds 
The broad beak of the duck, the short 
beak of seed-eating birds, the lone needlelike 
beak of the hummingbird, the chisellike beak of 


these the children feel with 


sons af4re 


stout 


the woodpecker 
They also move their fingers over 
still, 


stiltlike lees of others and compare them with 


their fingers 


the webbed toes of water birds, feel the 


the short, thin legs and toes of land birds The 
childre n are imnipre ssed with the sharp { laws and 


beaks of owls and other birds that eat small 


animals They learn that birds have various 
ways of obtaining food, and that their lees and 
beaks reveal their living habits. ‘The colors of 


ZeenMenineneeeniensones 


DID you know that you can obtain an an 
notated directory listing Films on the 
Handicapped from the International Coun 
cil for Exceptional Children, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.? Listings 
in the directory are grouped according to 
types of disabilities Filmstrips, slides ; 
and recordings are listed. Price $1.00; 
discounts on quantity orders; annual sup 
plement available. : 

Even if shown to only a few interested 
persons, audio-visual aids are a good way 
to learn more about the problems of ex 


ceptional children. : 

H ; 
: 
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birds, especially the brightly colored ones, ap- 
peal to the children. And they recognize their 
favorite birds in books or elsewhere. When on a 
nature walk they exclaim with joy and excite- 
ment, “Look, a robin! See up there-—a linnet!” 

In the spring, abandoned nests of various sizes 
are put on display The children examine the 
types of materials used in the nests, how they 
They like to listen to 


retords of bird calls, particularly those native 


are shaped and lined 


They are encouraged to recognize 
as well as by sieht In 


to the area 
birds by their sounds 
this way the children get practice in developing 
auditory alertness 

Alter 
take a nature walk around the school neighbor- 


hey look 


up at the bare trees and see among the interlac- 


a prolonged spring rain the voungsters 


hood in search of “nature surprises 


ing. branches the heavily swollen leaf buds, 
Thereafter for weeks their remarks indicate that 
tender green leaves un- 


I hey 


they are watching the 
furl, deepen in color, and increase in size 
admire the ruffled pink blossoms of the tlower- 
ing pe ach and plum trees that grow along the 
streets and tak deep whills of their delicate 
fragrances 

They plant vegetable seeds, and learn that 
Most of 


peas and beans de- 


they need sunshine and water to grow 
all they like to watch the 
velop pods. And then they wait eagerly for the 
pods to swell The hich moment of their gar- 
dening project is when they can burst open the 
pods to eat what has been growing inside 


All these 


learning through the perceptual senses 


activities provide experiences in 
Iby see- 
ing, smelling, tasting, feeling, and hearing the 
children gather and retain deeper Impressions 
Live animals always stir great interest among 
the children and furnish much incentive for 


\ baby chick, a baby duck, or 


a bunny can make a shy child shed his timidity, 


Sometimes from these pets the teacher can gath- 
er clues to children’s emotional problems 
Almost 


thing of their own to add to the classroom’s na- 


weekly the youngsters bring soOrmce- 


Paul keeps bringing leaves of 
Kathy 


adds rocks and pebbir s to the 


ture collections 
vanious shape ‘ brings flowers Leslie 
mineral collec. 


while ar h ird pt i- 


tion Albert catches insects 
sists in bringing in every stray dow er cat 

Much of the children’s oval and written work 
is centered around their own experiences and 
interests, of which nature is an important part, 
but they use the words found in their texthook 
reading when they make posters, write origin il 


stories, and fieure out charts lexthook con- 


tents are integrated with learning experiences 
Nature 


vide much enrichment to a 


study and nature materials can pro- 

pecial-cla pro- 
gram, where enrichment is particularly needed 
Many of the youngsters come from homes of a 


subcultural le vel with reduced individual op 


portunities This type of classroom environ 
ment can provide resources for concrete learn 


ing activities and opportunities lor creativeness 
Furthermore, for the children there is easies 
transference ol their choo] ‘ Kpenienc and a 


broadening of their environmental horizon 
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AN-UPPER-GRADE UNIT 





RICHARD K. MASTAIN 


Principal, 
Hacienda School, 
le Habra, California 


History 
Helps Us 


‘ace the 





Courtesy, Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 


His unit grew out of a discussion that 
followed a current-events 


grace Lhe talk had re 


lated to. the space and time devoted to 


period in 
seventh 
threatening wars cold wars 


reporting prepar 


ing for war, and the atom bomb, in newspapers, 
on the radio, and television The class con 
cluded that these are troubled days 

Aren't these the darkest days in our his 
tory?” one child asked. Others wanted to know 


"Will the 


today?” “Why should we learn about othe: peo 


world always be in a mess like it 1s 
ple in the world?” “Can't we do something to 
make the future more pe aceful?” ‘There were 
questions, too, but these repres rit the 


child or adi lt 


other 


thoughts of almost everyone 


Procedure 

To find answers to their questions, the chil 
dren discussed veral possibilities, but finally 
decided to list famous Americans who lived at 
various periods of our history Then, by re 
search, they could learn what events caused fear 
in their day, and whether times improved later 
They felt 


an interesting top 


or whether their fears were justified 


that people would be 
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The children used their textbooks, readers, 
encyclopedias, and the current edition of the 


World Almanac to find names. After a number 


of names were mentioned. we discussed how 


they could be classified. Once this idea had 


caught on, there were the following: military 


men, mventors, scientists. business men. musi 


cians, entertainers, patriots educators, presi- 


dents, ¢ xplorers poets, and social and economic 
working list finally had 100 
and each child was given a few days to 


Amon 


relormers Our 
names 


indicate his choice of three people 


those included wer Ceorwe Washington 
Robert E. Lee, Ulysses S. Grant, Oliver H 
Perry (,eorge Washington Carver Thomas 
Edison, Robert Fulton, Samuel F. B. Morse 
Orville and Wilbur Wright, Andrew Carnegie 
Henry Ford, Haym Salomon, John James 
Audubon, Jane Addams, Susan B. Anthony 


Clara Barton, Daniel Boone, Meriwether Lewis 


and Mark 


In some Cases 


Il wain 
I tried to direct pupil selec- 
tion so there would be future interest in free 
reading, perhaps science projects, and language 
art, or musical experiences for those with known 
special interests In some cases, the direction 
was to help children who had definite trouble 
finding reading material which 
appealed to them, or who needed 
the social boost from making an 


nteresting contribution 


Objectives daring This Period 


1. To find out what hardships 


other Americans have experi 
enced, 

2. To realize that some other 
thought their 


times were the darkest 


generations have 

§. To understand that we need 
faith in the future if we are to be 
happy, worth-while citizens 
+. To increase our knowledge 
of how to use all kinds of research 
material 

) lo improve our skill in se 
those reference 


lecting parts of 


material that are important t 
the problem 

h lo 
Reade 


erature 


learn how to use the 
Guide to Periodical Lit- 


As research progressed, the children decided 
that they should write biographies containing 
the pertinent information. They further agreed 
that the character sketches should be written as 
though the person had come back to life 

Inasmuch as our class was scheduled for a 
assembly 


future program the suggestion was 


made that perhaps these biographies could be 


later used in some way 


Objectives during the Writing Peried 


lo le arn how to us descriptive phrases 
which would identify the person 
2. ‘To learn how to analyze the character of 
these men and women from the books read 


After the 


read to the class by the biographers 


sketches were written, they were 
a few each 
day), and then discussed in relation to the rea 
ons for the person's fame, and his contribu 


tions to the period in which he lived 
Objectives during the Speaking Period 


|. To realize that some of these people also 
lived in unsettled times, but that they had had 
enough faith in the future of our U.S.A. to use 
invent, govern 


their abilities to build, educate. 


entertain, and so on. These Americans can 
teach us a lesson by their example 

2. To improve speaking before a group 

3. To help each pupil improve the content 
of his biography 

4. To practice giving criticism that is con- 
structive and thorough, not harsh o: mean. 

9. To give poor readers more confdence by 
letting them read something they have written, 
Because it is familiar to them, they'll give a bet- 
ter performance, and will enjoy the good feel- 
ng of participating quite adequately 

After the oral biographies the class with 


some guidance from the teacher) saw the possi- 


bility of developing an assembly program in 
whi h Various people would “come bac k to life” 
to tell what it was like “in their day,” and how 
they contributed to our well-being or pleasure, 
in spite of events which seemed handicaps at 
the time Ideas for presenting the characters 
varied from appearing out of smoke to descend 
ing on an elevator. The children enjoyed this 


planning period. It provided stimulation and 
increased interest in comparing historical events 
and the pr ople who eX pe rienced them 

During one of our reading periods, we had a 
story about sound-cflects men. The school has 
a collection of about 15 sound-effects records 
from a radio station. Someone saw the desira- 
bility of using some of these sounds in our as- 
sembly program. The pupils were also encour- 
iged to listen to recordings of songs, marches, 
ind symphonies for suitable background sounds 


to be used with certain charac ters 


Objectives Related to Audio-Visual Aids 


1. To realize how sound effects help create a 
mood, 

2. To realize how music can help personify a 
characte 


during 


3. To learn something of the mu 
certain periods of our nation’s history 
If the pupils decide to costume the produc- 
tion, they should be given the opportunity. The 
problem will be to do it symbolically, with the 
least possible expense and time consumed (rive 


their inventive ability free rein 


Objectives for Costame-Study Period 


1. To gain ability in using nonfiction books 
from the library 

2. To find out about typical clothing worn 
during the period to be dramatized 

}. To understand more about the trends in 
clothing worn by the American people 

+. To realize that many of our clothing cus- 
toms came from various parts of Europe, and 


more especially from England 


Preparing the Play 


‘ 


A class of ten 
introduce the skit by asking the same questions 


‘pupils” and a “teacher” would 


our class had asked when this study started. 
Lhis group would write their own s ripts Oth- 
ers condensed the information about a character 


S« me 


children were particularly interested in finding 


so that it could be handled as dialoeue 


appropriate sound effects and music to give life 
Many titles for the play 
were suggested, but the final vote of acceptance 
was for “America Fits; Let’s Wear It.” 

This working together for a common purpose 


to the performance 


gave them a special feeling of satisfaction 


Objectives for Seript-Writing Period 


1. To learn how to write dialogue so that it 
would sound like the character which was be- 


(Continued on page 77) 


ing portrayed 





ute Woodlawn 


O° day, when Evelyn Roseberry, the ele- 
mentary music supervisor, walked into 
Ethel Radcliff’s third grade in the Woodlawn 


School to conduct a musi 





she found the 


lesson. 
children discussing the sounds made by musical 
instruments 


7 he disc ussion had come about asa result of 


a science lesson in which T. Holland Paist, di- 
rector of the junior and senior high school 
bands, had been asked to explain the reason for 


had 


demonstrated how vibration of the lips produces 


the tones of various band instruments. He 


sound in brass instruments such as trumpet and 
trombone; and vibration of the reeds in saxo 
phone, oboe, and similar reed instruments: but 
flute, 


In explaining it, 


no one had thought to ask him about the 
so they asked Mrs 


she said that when you blow 


Roseberry 
a flute it is some- 
thing like blowing across the top of a bottle. 
That casual statement set imaginations work- 
ing and later produced a unique feature of 
Pennsylvania’s Upper Moreland Township An- 
nual Music Festival. It was listed on the pro- 
gram as the Woodlawn Be-Bop Band 
Mrs. Radcliff already had a few bottles in the 
room. Now, in the interest of the 
followed Mrs. Roseberry’s 
with a request that the children bring to school 
all the bottles they could find 


Jottl 


science of 
sound, she remark 
tottles of all sizes 
Roseberry 
Mrs 
What 


and shapes arrived and when Mrs 


appeared for the next lesson 
Radcliff said, “The 
shall we do with them 

“Oh, let’s have a bottle and jug band!” Mrs 


Roseberry replied 


musk 


room 1s full of bottles 


rd 


So the experiment in sound as applied to mu- 
Mrs 

lege she had worked up a musical skit with bot 

Mrs. Radcliff had seen a hillbilly 


band use gallon jugs. Big jug 


sic continued Roseberry said that in col- 
tles and jugs 
s were out of the 
question for the children because they required 
begun for 
tested, to 


too much breath, so a search was 


smaller ones Meanwhile bottle Ss wert 


sec whi h produced good tones 


The children had had previous expe riences 
with tones made by musical instruments. Ear- 
lier in the year they had made hanjos from 
matchboxes and rubber bands rattles from 


and con 
| 


small pie plates covered with tin foil 


taining stones, nails, or bottle tops, and from tin 
boxes filled with pebbles; cymbals of pie pans 
with rope handle $s: tom-toms or drums m ide of 


long tin cans with plastic-covered ends 

With practice 
ducing good tones. It was difficult to 
tles for Only on 
drink bottle would produce a low 


they soon had the bottles pro 
find bet 
some notes brand of soft 
do to match 
Other types of bottles produced oth 
Small jugs mall 
openings were tried. Most of the jugs were too 
difficult; and the cans produced a breathy 
In the end 

1 


There was practice and more practice until 


This required experimen 


A child had to fieure the 


it what 


the piano 
er tones ind a few cans with 
tone 
most of the children selected bottle 
tones were perfected 
tation and practice 
best way to touch his lips to the bottle 
angle to blow into or across it, whether or not 
water in the bottle would improve the tone and 
Other 


needed ad just- 


the bottle sli 


how rhituc h 


included tilting 


if SO, was 


ments htly and 





Bottle band 



















MILDRED BAIR 
LISSFELT 





The 


children discovered that dry lips and dry bottle 


loosening 


or tightening lips and hands 


tops made for better sounds; that practicing be- 
fore a mirror helped them find the proper posi- 

that 
botth 


tion for the bottle against the lips there 


was a diflerence in tone when the rested 
against the body or on the desk, or was pushed 
up against the mouth or pulled downward, Ev 
ery possible was tried—even 


position upside 


W hile 


vith bottles upside down, they found they could 


down! some children produced tones 
not use these tones when playing with others 
Blowing too hard made the tone sharp; blow 
made it flat The breath had to 
got the 


Ing too easily 


be controlled Since no two persons 


same tones on a bottle. the children took great 
care in selecting the bottles that would produce 
the tones they wanted 


[he piano was in the auditorium; so when 


the children were practicing in their room they 
Each kne 


by adding water 


Ww his own 
Water 


played hye cauw 


tell Lyra for tuning 


and tuned a bottlh 


us d a 
note 


had to be added every time they 


ol e aporation \ small toy xylophone with 
fairly accurate pitch could be used for tuning 
where there is neither piano nor Bell Lyra 


When the children could play the scale they 


began to work on tunes Mrs. Radcliff wrote 
the syllables do, re, mi, fa, s a, tit. do ona 
chart and then arranged them in tunes As the 


baton pointed out the rie lody trie children ble Ww 
their notes on the 
Cone 


bottles 
simple melodies had been mastered, a 
The children 


f roup hav ing 


more compli ated ste p was taken 


were divided into two groups, one 





the low do and re and mi bottk a: the othe r, fa, 
SO, la, tt, do Now syllable s were written on the 
chart in two-part harmony, with black crayon 


The 


for the top line and green for the bottom 


children became so proficient they did sight 
reading as the director, usually a child from the 
class, pointed to the notes on the chart. Some 


could write out the syllables of songs they want- 
ed the band to play The children with mi notes 
were divided into two groups, half playing the 
green line, half the black He re is an ¢ sample 


of their two-part harmony 


Het @ress Hans 


So fa mi “0 la mi 

Mi re do mi re do, 

M: mi mi mi ha fa fa fa, 
Deo do do do Re rr re re 
So la mi 

Mi ré do 


Teachers as well as children were enthusias 
ti Both Mrs. Roseberty and Mr Radcliff 
were impressed by results. Children learned to 
that pitch would be 
thei 
They had 


to watch closely to know when to play theit 


listen carefully, to insure 
They 


bottles in order to play in the band 


just right learned to tune own 


notes \ few children learned to blow two 
notes, holding a bottle in each hand and alter- 
nating one with another, according to the mu- 
sic. Soon the class had developed an impressive 
repertoire of melodies and selection in two- 


part harmony 

When the Annual Music 
per Moreland Township Schools came 
the Woodlawn Be Kop Bottle Band was given a 
delight 


of a large audience the children played in per- 


Festival for the | p 
alone 
prominent place on its program. To the 
fect pitch Their selections included “Twinkle 

Twinkle, Little Star,” “Finlandia,” “Mary Had 
a Little Lamb,” “Hot Cross Bui On lop ol 
Old Smokey.” Dell.” and “Oat 

Peas, Beans Bach child had 


their 


Farmer in the 
and Barley Grow.” 
introduction to 


a part in the program 


which sures up nicely the work of the year’ 

project 

DICK 

May I present the Woodlawn Ie Bop Bottle 
tand! 


Stand up classmat and take a bow 


Now 
We happened to form this unusual band 
It’s like land 


(Continued on page 66) 


sit down, while we explain how 


no other m thi 
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Memorial Day Suggestions 


A Good Filmstrip 


To help your class understand 
better the significance of Me- 
morial Day, use the full-color 
filmstrip, Memorial Day, "The 
Story of Our Holidays Series" 
(Eye Gate House,Inc., 2716 
Forty-first Ave., 
City 1, N.Y.). 
in developing a discussion of 
this observance. 


An Art Lesson 


Develop an art lesson around 
the story of Memorial Day. Have 
the children listen as you tell 
how the women of the South deco 
rated both Confederate and Union 
graves while the War between the 
States was still being fought. 
Continue with General John A, 
Logan's proclamation, and final- 
ly discuss what is done today. 
Then ask the children to make a 
drawing or painting that would 
depict some phase of the history 
of this holiday. If you are in 
terested in making up a frieze 
or series of pictures, make sure 
each picture is done on the same 
size paper. 


Long Island 
It will help 














A Tape Recording 


After your group has discussed Memorial Day 


poems 














Your Local Program 


Hach year almost every locality has some sort of 
Memorial Day celebration, probably prepared by one 
of the veterans' organizations. Contact your lo 
cal group to find out what is being done in your 
town this year. Perhaps it will welcome some help 
from your group in decorating soldiers' graves. 
Would it like to have your class march in the 
parade? 
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and its significance, it might prepare a tape 
recording to be played over the school's 
public-address system, explaining to other 
classes why we observe this day. Include 
page 44) and songs if you wish. 
You might develop an assembly program using 
this recording, together with the drawings 
suggested above shown through the opaque pro- 
Or show the drawings while several 
children tell about the holiday. 


The Unknown Soldier 


In an encyclopedia or other 
reference books, your group can 
find information about the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier in Ar- 
lington Cemetery. The story of 
how the Unknown Soldier's body 
was selected is very interesting. 
Fach year the President of the 
U.S. decorates the tomb with a 
wreath and special Memorial Day 
services are held there. Have 
your class look for newspaper 
clippings about this year's serv- 
ice. Perhaps the television 
news programs will show the 
President placing this year's 
wreath. 





1s is the day of radio and television, with increased oppor- 
tunities and demands for listening. News, announcements, 
competing advertisements, political specs hes, religious dis- 
cussions and lectures, quiz programs, soap operas, concerts 
are but a small sampling of the abundant opportunities to lis- 
ten; and with opportunity goes responsibility. The listener, to 
be intelligently and correctly informed, must be able to con- 
centrate, to select the most significant facts, to follow the lin 
of thought and to outline the chief points being made, to de- 
tect bias and sloppy or twisted thinking. Because it is asy 
to be swayed or to be deceived by clever propaganda, children 
need direct guidance if they are to learn to listen well and 
critically 
Radio and television have brought a problem in listening 
because they may cause some children to learn not to listen 
In many homes, the radio or television set, once turned on, 
goes on steadily hour after hour. Meanwhile, the family may 
be carrying on a mealtime conversation, Mother may be giv- 


ing directions or relating an experience, or a big brother or 





sister may be arguing over using the car; and the child listener 
must choose between listening to his human companions and 
hearing what the radio or television program has to offer. 
That is. the child has to “tune out” one or the other, and 
hence is unconsciously acquiring the ability not to listen. A 
kindergarten and primary teacher, therefore, has a special 
problem these days in teaching pupils to pay attention; she 
must be especially interesting and effective in her presentation 
if she does not want them to “tune her out.” 

An additional reason for the current emphasis on listening 
is the fact that listening comprehension has been proved to be 
superior to reading comprehension up to the fifth grade, even 


up to the eighth grade for slow-learning children. 


Listening Affects Speaking, Reading, and Writing 


There is still another reason why listening is considered so 
important; namely, skills in listening are basic to those in 
speaking, reading, and writing 

In regard to speaking, a child can say a word accurately 
only if he hears it accurately. Any mother or teacher can re- 
call some hilariously funny sentence a child has spoken be- 
cause he has confused two words that sound much alike. 
Sometimes, the confusion in words may result in poor under- 
standing, as was the case with Freddie who misspoke in the 
flag salute by saying “one nation invisible.” 

As to reading, listening is basic in several ways 1) the 
concepts or meanings a young child brings to the printed page 
reflect his listening because his reading vocabulary cannot go 
beyond the words his ears have taught him; (2) the whole 
program of phonics, one of the essential phases of word recog- 
nition, is dependent on the child’s ability to hear the sounds 
in words 

Writing, too, depends on accurate listening. Listening vo 


cabulary is basic to writine voc abulary, of course; but more 


important is the fact that the ability to spell correctly depends 
on the ability to hear sounds discriminatingly. In fact, research 
has shown that the skills a child acquires in “figuring out” an 
unfamiliar word in reading are identical with the skills of 
learning to spell a word, and a good teacher ties spelling in- 
struction to her work in word recognition, ‘Therefore, listen- 
ing to a sound is basic to speaking it well, to recognizing it in 
a phonic attack on a word while reading, and to learning to 


pell a word which includes this sound 


Hew Can We Teach Listening Skills? 


The teacher in the kindergarten and carly primary grades 
should stress the sounds of speech. Thus, a child can be 
taught to hear and say correctly those words which are im- 
properly spoken in his unduly prolonged “baby talk.” Because 
the young child's attention span is short, the teacher's direc- 
tions should be brief, simple, direct, and explicit. She should 
try to give directions just once. If her pupils know she will 
repeat instructions several times, why should they listen the 
first time ? 

To help children listen to informational materials, it is ad- 
visable for the pupils and teacher to talk over any details that 
may be unfamiliar or difficult both before and after presenta- 
tion. Thus, children should be prepared to listen to the teach- 
er’s oral reading or to oral reports which their classmates have 
prepared, Such discussion helps the child to listen with com- 
prehension to points that would otherwise be vague or misun- 
derstood. Another way to help a child grasp the ideas to 
which he is to listen is for the teacher to ask a question ahead 
of time about each point which the listener should grasp 

Young children should have much appreciative listening to 
stories, poems, and songs. The well-rounded child has to ex- 
perience both emotionally and intellectually, Probably choice 
verse should be told or read orally by every teacher, Appre- 
ciative listening adds to vocabulary, builds new concepts and 
broadens old ones, develops an interest in reading and a love 
for books, and may help speech as poetry is repeated to bring 
out rhyme and rhythm. 

Older pupils also need guidance in improving their ability 
to listen to informacdonal materials. For instance, they should 
have questions posed before they listen so as to sharpen their 
attention and point their thinking toward essential points, 
They may consult an outline on the chalk board, the subpoints 
of which are to be added on the basis of listening. During a 
talk by a visiting speaker, several committees may each be re- 
sponsible for noticing the answer to a particular question, 
There may be an unfinished mural which can be accurately 
completed only if the pupils glean information by listening to 
the teacher as she reads a supplementary selection which is too 
difficult for the pupils to read for themselves. All this is to 
say: A teacher can help pupils to acquire skill in listening to 
the extent that she insures that they have a definite purpose 
for listening 

As pupils progress toward the secondary school, increasing 
attention should be given to critical listening wherein pupils 
learn to ask themselves such questions as: Does each statement 
square with my experience? Is it consistent with the informa- 
tion I already have? Is this person's report based on materials 
that are out of date? Was it written by a person with “an ax 
to grind”? = Is the radio speech mere political propaganda; or 
is it an objective statement of facts? Has the speaker jumped 
to conclusions without digging deeply enough into the facts? 
A teacher should help pupils to raise such questions for them- 
selves whenever it is apparent that they have been “swallow- 
ing whole” something of dubious reliability 

So- listening is important and needs to be taught if it is to 
be effective and rewarding Probably there should be no se pa- 
rate period. Pupils need to be taught to listen better than they 
customarily do in their regular lessons. Ability to listen well 
grows as pupils are intelligently guided in varied types of 


listening experiences, 
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SOUTHEAST ST 


Sanity in the study of these six southeast 
ke states, the children should understand that 
colonists were the first Virginia 
North Carolina, and South Carolina, and that 


were the first in West Virginia, Ken 


settlers in 


pioneer 
tucky, and Tennessee lo deve lop interest, the 
children could begin by making a fact sheet 
entitled, “What We Know about These States.’ 
Perhaps it would say 

|. George Washington's Mount Vernon horn 
faces the Potomac River 

2. Abraham Lincoln was born in Kentucky 


4. Robert B.. Lee was a Virginian 


+. Cotton and tobacco wrow in some of thes 


states 
». Beautiful horses are raised in Kentucky 
6. My uncle once worked at the Penta 


gon Building. His address was Alexandria, Vir 
ginia 
7. We saw bie black 
Smoky Mountains last summer 
And the teacher might ask 


1. Are these states agricuitural or industrial? 


bears mm the Creat 


2. Is there really more hospitality in the 
South than in other parts of our country? 
1, Why is the southern accent different from 
other sections of the U.S.? What influenced it? 
+. What is the biggest problem in the South 
Why? 


5. Have there been changes in the way of liv 
inw in the South during the last 100 years? 


today? Is it a problem where you live? 


Your Objectives 


| lo help children apprec iate that colonists 
and pioneers were flesh-and-blood people faced 
with the problem of making a living and learn 
ine how to survive in a new environment 

2. To help children realize that 1607 
180% 
in the lives of people living then as 1956 is to 


any child or adult now Also, they should un 


1775 


1865, and so on, were years as important 


derstand that what we are doing, saying, and 
accomplishing in 1956 will become the histori 
future venerations will be 


cal record which 


studying and evaluating 


Histertcal Background 


Sir Walter Raleigh convinced Queen 
Elizabeth I that gold in North America was just 
what her treasury needed, so she approved his 
plan to send colonists The first group, arriving 
at Roanoke in 1585, spent so much time hunt 
ing gold that they neglected to raise enough 
food, or make friends with the Indians. At the 
end of the year, they returned to England. Un 
daunted by his first failure, Sir Walter sent othe: 
colonists in 1587, including women and chil 
dren. The first white child born in America, 
the same year, was named Virginia Dare. How- 
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Our Country, Yesterday and Today 






Warian °f. Chiten 


ever, these settle rs disappeared without a trace 
and became known as “The Lost Colony.’ 
About 1606, Kine 


Company land in America 


James I gave the London 
Its colonists landed 
at Jamestown on May 13, 1607 Indians, dis- 
ease, and reluctance to work created problems 
Captain John Smith emerged as leader, and the 
friendship of Pocahontas, the daughter of the 
Algonquin Indian Chief, Powhatan, helped the 
colonists survive the first years Later baptized 
a Christian Pocahontas became the wife of 
John Rolfe, the man who intreduced tobacco 
growing into the colony, in 1612 

Iwo important events occurred in Virginia 
in 1619 


first free legislature 


the House of Burgesses became the 
assembly in America; the 
first African Negro slaves arrived to work on 
the tobacco plantations 

At first, 
mostly settled by the English 
man, Scotch, and 


Virginia and the Carolinas wer 
Farmers of Ger- 
moved from 


Virginia 


Irish descent 
Pennsylvania, and settled in West 


Kentucky and 


Virginia and the Carolinas have a low coastal 


lennessee 


plain; inland is the Fall Line where waters 
splash over rocky precipices on their way to the 
ocean: to the west are the Appalachian Moun 


tains 


A Treasure Chest of Facts 


From Virginia 

|. Roadbuilding in eastern Virginia was de 
layed because the waterways prov ided transpor 
tation for tidewater plantation owners and their 
crops. Early colonial roads were called “iron 
roads” for hauling ore from the mines to the 
“rolling roads” over which hogsheads 
of tobacco were pulled by horse or mule; “tote 


As inland 


settlements increased, towns were built where 


smelter 
roads” wide enough for pack horses 
roads met from north, south, east, and west 

2. Winchester, the birthplace of Rear Ad 
miral Richard E. Byrd, leader of the expedition 
now in the Antarctic, is the oldest city west of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains 

}. Limestone, in the Shenandoah area, and 


founded in 1774 


in other southeast states, is used in making such 
leather, glass paint 
blast 


diverse products as paper 
t 


and synthetic rubber In furnaces 
purifies molten iron 

t. The Skyline Drive, through the Shenan 
doah National Park along the crest of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, ends at Jarman Gap. When 
completed the Blue Ridge Parkway will connect 
with the Great Smoky National Park. Hikers 
on the Appalachian Trail, which parallels the 
Skyline Drive, can continue on to Georgia 

5. Virginians all: George Rogers Clark who 
Northwest Thomas 


opened the Territory; 


ATES 
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Jefferson who concluded the Louisiana Purchase 
in 1803, which gave access to the central U.S.: 
Meriwether Lewis and William Clark who be- 
gan mapping the Oregon Trail in 1804, extend- 
ing our borders from ocean to ocean 

6. In 1831, on a small farm in Walnut Grove. 
Cyrus McCormick completed the first grain 
reaper, using iron made from ore which he had 
dug and smelted 

7. Among the famous Virginia homes which 
can be visited are: Thomas Jefferson's Monti- 
cello and James Monroe’s Ash Lawn, both 
near Charlottesville; Washington’s Mount Ver- 
non; Robert E. Lee’s Stratford Hall 

8. Underground rivers eating away the lime- 
stone in the Shenandoah Valley have formed 
the caverns known to tourists as Shenandoah, 
Luray, Endless, Grand, and Massanutten 

9. The 90-ft 215-ft Natural 


bridge crossing Cedar Creek, near Lexington, 


long, high 
was once part of Jefferson’s property. Now a 
modern highway passes over it 

10. Only a small part of the Great Dismal 
Swamp, south of Norfolk, which extends into 
North Carolina, has been drained. Lake Drum- 
mond, Virginia’s largest lake, is in the middle of 
it. A canal through the swamp is part of the 
Intracoastal Waterway 

11. “Old Dominion” was King Charles II’s 
way of describing his loyal Virginia colony. As 
a state, it later became the source of eight presi- 
dents, including four of the first five 

12. Geologists know that the coast was once 
under water Even yet, the land rises about 
8” every 1,000 years! 

13. Wild horses on Chincoteague Island, near 
Accomac, can be caught on the last Thursday 
in July—Pony Penning Day 

14. Some of the largest U.S. sandstone quar- 
ries are in Albemarle and Nelson counties 

15. The James River Bridge from Newport 


News has one ol the longest over-water spans in 


the world 1! miles connected by 2 shorter 
spans 
16. The Monitor and Merrimac battled at 


1862), the 4-mile wide, 40-ft 
deep Virginia harbor where the navies of the 


Hampton Roads 


world could find space to ane hor 
17. Most of the light-colored thin 
leafed Burley tobacco is grown in middle Vir- 


’ 
state § 


ginia, south of the James River. 

18. Virginia-born Sam Houston was adopted 
by a Cherokee Chief in North Carolina. He later 
came to fame as the liberator of Texas in 1836 

19. Much of the special flavor of Virginia 
hams comes from peanuts, fed to hogs of the 
tide-water section Continued on page 82 


Next Month: The Far South 
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CHILOREN love life. They love babies better than dolls, 
pets better than toys, their own shows better than tele 
vision, their own experiences better than books or pic 
tures. And in the spring they love life that manifests 
itself in plant growth. Give them all the firsthand ex 
periences you can, and make the necessarily vicarious 
ones a6 vital as possible. You may have children who 
can't call « vielet or @ tulip by name. (They're all 
flowers, aren't they?) But you won't have any who 
aren't fascinated by the miracle of life as it is re 
vealed in the myriad forms of the vegetable kingdom 


1. The flowers on the facing picture page 
were chosen because they should be very fa 
miliar to children in various parts of the 
country and because they represent various 
types of plants hyacinths grow from bulbs 
pansies are an example of cultivation (they 
belong to the violet family), the apple blos 
soms are an example of fruit-tree blossoms 
that deliwht the eve and supply food, the 
daisy is a typical wild flower, the magnolia 
is an example of an ornamental tree, and 
the hedeehow cactus is a desert flower 
2. Take the children on a walking trip 
during which they can observe all manner 
of growing things. Make a point of men 
tioning everything that has a blossom. You 
may be able to point out things to watch 
for that will blossom later 
3. Ar inure to have a mixed houcuet ol 
flowers, real or artificial, on display in your 
room, Let the children compare and con- 
trast the characteristics of the different 
A child can hold a flower and de 
Color 


thickness of stem 


flowers 
scribe it for the class number of 
petals, kinds of leaves 
and fragrance or lack of it might be ob 
served. For a guessing game, a child may 
hewin by saving, “I am thinking of a flow 
er.” and then give the characteristics of 
that flower for the rest to quess 

4. Some crowing things start with bulbs 
Show a bulb, cut it in two, point out the 
root end, stem end, bulb scales. Have a 
flowering bulb in the classroom so the chil 
dren can watch its progress. Read the chap 


ter “Bulbs” in Sunshine and Rain, prim 


er in “How and Why Science Series” 
(L.. W. Singer Co., Syracuse, N.Y 
5. Many growing things develop from 


seeds, Collect envelopes of seeds and let the 
children see what the seeds look like that 
produce flowers and vegetables 
Read “Planting Seeds” in Through the 
Year, First Grade Book in “How and Why 
Singer 


certain 


Science Series” 

6. Let a quick-crowing seed (bean, for ex 
ample) germinate on damp blotting paper 
© the children can see the leaves and roots 
emerye Or a glass can be filled with soil 


and seeds planted next to the glass 
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7. “What is the difference between a tree 
Both 


have woody stems and both keep growing 


and a bush?” your children may ask 
year alter year. A tree has a main trunk: a 
bush or shrub has a number of primary 
stems. Children can paint tree trunks and 
bushes on large wrapping paper with old 
tempera paints all mixed together to make 


brown 


8. Handling flowers is a sense-of-touch ex- 
perience that children greatly enjoy. Pro- 
vide them with some variety of flower that 
is plentiful so that all can enjoy the sen- 
sation of feeling the delicate petals and 
noting the difference in texture between 


petals stems, and leaves 


9. Someone in your school or community is 
almost sure to have colored slides ol flow- 
ers and blossoming shrubs and trees. Show- 
ing the slides is a fine way to acquaint chil- 
dren with the appearance of flowers. While 
a picture is on the screen, they might sing 


a song about the flower shown 


10. Daffodils 


favorite subjects for art work 


tulips, crocuses, and hya- 
cinths are 
Of course you aren't interested in realism 
or photographic accuracy and you wouldn't 
use a pattern. What are substitutes? Try 
cut paper, sponge painting, finger painting, 
paint crayons. Encourage the children to 


picture something besides single blooms 
For example, clumps of crocuses, a group 
of flowerpots filled with hyacinths, a big 
bouquet of daffodils, rows of tulips in a 


garden 


11. By all means give the children real gar- 
dening experiences. If it isn’t practical for 
them to plant outdoors, each one might 
have a tin-can garden. Morning-glory seeds 
sprout quickly. The children may decorate 


the cans and take them home 


























12. The florist is an important community 
helper who doesn’t always get his full share 
of attention. Help the children to see that 
the florist reflects the heart of the commu- 
nity. Flowers are used as tokens of love 
and friendship, as greetings on holidays, to 
decorate homes, churches, and auditoriums 
to comfort those who are bereaved and 
those who are shut in. Visit a florist’s shop 
if possible, but most certainly have a play 
flower shop. Think of all the language, art, 
development 


arithmetic, and character 


learnings that will inevitably take place! 


13. The florist makes corsages. The chil- 
dren may like to make artificial corsages by 
fastening colored paper blossoms to pipe- 
cleaner stems. If real flowers are available, 
they might make very simple corsages to 
give their mothers on Mother’s Day 


14. A trip to a greenhouse can be a richly 


rewarding experience—for most children 
will react aesthetically and acquire scien- 
If you can’t visit 


make 


tific impressions as well 
a greenhouse, show pictures, and 
clear that flowers can be had at other times 
than the normal outdoor growing season 
through the scientific methods employed at 
the greenhouse. Heat, moisture, proper 
soil, and pests are controlled. You may 
decide to purchase a flat of small plants 
that are almost ready to blossom. The chil- 
dren can transplant them into cardboard 
containers and take them home Be sure 
each has a drainage hole in the bottom 


References: “How to Grow Things” is the title of 
Play-patterns Packet No. 6, » Woman's Home Com- 
panion feature obtainable from 270 Park Ave., New 
York 17. There are 56 ideas, each illustrated with line 
drawings. Are you receiving the School Gardengram, » 
pamphiet put out by the National Garden Institute 
1368 N. High St., Columbus |, Ohio? The same or- 
ganization sells a School Gardengram Book, 24 lessons 
in gardening for teachers, for $1.00 





Down on the little brown seed 
sprinkling 


Look, look at brown seed! 
Up to the sunshine, reaching up so high 
Look, look, a flower, shining wet with dew, 


Oh, look, the flower, golden, big, and round 





BROWN SEED'S SECRET—A Poem to Dramatize 


Tiny little brown seed is curled up tight and round. 

Tiny little brown seed is sleeping in the ground 

Out come the raindrops, twinkling, twinkling, twinkling. 
sprinkling, sprinkling, 


Out come the sunbeams, dancing round and round, 
Warming little brown seed sleeping in the ground 

Soon little brown seed his secret will be telling 

Deep down in brown seed it's swelling, swelling, swelling. 
He's growing, growing, growing. 
Up through the sunbeams he's going, going, going. 


Green, green arms reaching, reaching for the sky 
Is spreading out its petals and reaching upwards too 


Is sprinkling other brown seeds down upon the ground 


Serene nena seneetes 


Most of the children can pretend to 
be seeds. A few can be raindrops 
and sunbeams. As the teacher be- 
gins to read the poem, the “seeds” 
are crouched in tight balls on the 
floor. They hump their backs, rise 
to their knees, to their feet, and 
stretch their arms upward as the 
story of the seed's growth into a 
plant is told. They represent a flow- 
er by making a large circle with 
their arms, and for the last stanza, 
twinkle their fingers as they lower 
their arms to represent scattering 
other ‘tiny brown seeds.” 


—EDNA BEVAN : 
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acTION 

AFTER reading and talking about the Panama 
Canal, Josephine Withers and her second grade 
in the Elementary School, Diablo Heights, 
Canal Zone, went to visit it. They saw the only 
ferry that voces across it and the only bridge that 


spans it; and they watched ships going through 
the locks. These pictures tell about their trip. 












































Vix 









RY 


ended 
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When a ship wanted to pass under the bridge at 
Miraflores, the military guard put up the chain and 
stop sign. Then one half of the bridge slowly turned 
on a huge pedestal until it was parallel to the side 
of the canal. The ship could then pass through. 







The lower gates of the lock 
were opened to let a ship 
enter. All ships are towed 
through the locks by two 
or more small electric cars 
called mules (after the 
real animals that used to 
do such work). 


Sometimes two and even three ships go 
through a lock at one time. As the children 
watched, two U.S. Navy ships were towed in- 
to the lock. Then the gates began to close 


Water rushed into the 
closed lock through un 
derground pipes. As 
the water came up, the 
floating ships came up 
too. The class watched 
the water line move 


higher and higher on 


the side of the lock. When the water reached the top of the lock 
the ships were on the same level as the water 
( 36 ] THE INSTRUCTOR. May 1956 beyond the upper gates. These gates were 


opened and the ships went on their way. 








Pop-Up Greeting Cards 


oTuers will feel that their little kinder- 

M garteners have gone modern when they 
bring home pop-up greeting cards. The two 
shown are of varying degrees of difficulty 

rhe tulip pop-up has no writing. To make 
it, each child is given a sheet of construc 
tion paper 9” x 6”, and the teacher shows 
how to fold it and to notch it with scissors 
around the open sides Our children drew 
a tulip with crayon on the front cover 
Next, each child cuts a tulip shape freehand 
from a 4” square of paper in a tulip color 

The teacher shows how to fold the tulip 
flower in the center and how to put it insick 
the folder with the creases matching and 
half the flower showing above the top of the 
folder. A finger’s width of paste 1s spread 
along the rounded lower part of the tulip 
and it is pasted in place 

On the center fold of the card, the child 


makes a green crayon stem and leaves 


A Music Program for Four- and Five-Year-Olds 


ryvo IMPLEMENT a music program for kinder- 2. The teacher uses natural body rhythms ; 
H carten we must recognize the maturation consciously performed patterns. “Walking 

levels of four- and five-year-olds, as well as try the sunshine,” she sings, and takes a child by 
to determine what opportunities — the kinder the hand to walk with her. She changes to skip 


garten day offers for rhythmic and melodii 


expression 
The facts that youne children are easily 


stimulated, or that they are just learning 
catch a ball, or that they walk upstairs more 


easily than down, or that galloping is easier 


them than skipping are fairly obvious 


ever, the co-ordination of the listening e: 


the singing voice is not so easily understood 


varied a prot ram as wt plan lor prnysi il ex 


cise should be worked out for musi 
Spontaneous singing by the teacher | 


stant invitation to the children to join in 


encourages the children to sing in an unsell 
and +. Khythmic patterns originate with the chil 


conscious manner, to create original sonds 


to 


REBECCA GEVIRMAN 


Kindergarten Teacher, 
Penn School, 
Ciieago, Hlinois 


Some children may not be able to do the 
final step alone. The center fold of the tulip 
blossom is reversed and ping hed together 
Chis automatically pulls the blossom insid 
the card folder. Two new creases will appear 
approximately as shown. If necessary, th 
teacher can fold the blossoms and give them 
to the more immature children to paste in 
place. 

The cut-paper bird which pops up in the 
other card is simply a conventional flying 
bird silhouette folded in the same way that 
the tulip was folded. The other wing may be 
suggested with crayon on the card itself. Be- 
neath the flying bird is a row of buildings, 
cut from a strip of construction paper lree- 
tops could be substituted 

The child who can do a little manuscript 
writing may write “Dear Mother” on the 
folder cover in crayon and put his or her 


name in the message the bird has in its bill 


lustrating other appropriate movements 


i. The piano, drums, and other percussion 


for doll baby. “We're taking a walk, teacher,” 

say as they go by If she is near the piano she 
to mieht play ‘walkine” music, or use some other 
As means to establish a “walking” beat—perhaps 


clap her hands, or sing a fitting song. Sore 
tumes the children are so interested in what they 
con are doing that they don’t need musi 


This teacher must be careful to sense the need and 


not to intrude extraneous matter 


above all. to cultivate a satisfactory medium for dren as an outgrowth of discussion. stories 


the expression of personal happiness 


music is rhythmic activity and melodic expres 


periences, and so on 


riod This child hopped 


sion, each aspect has its spec ial motivations and The spontaneous rhythm once exhausted 


materials. ‘Teachers use them s parately or in returned to their books. Stories told and retold 


tegrate them, as they see fit 
Here are some examples 
1. The children are in the outdoor 


hecome more intriguing with sound effects 


voices of the Three Bears, the trip-trapping of 


yard tilly Goats Gruff, are examples of splendid op- 


ping. Soon the children are suggesting and il 


instruments can be used to accompany at tivity 


A “mother” and a “father” are whecling their 


“Make Peter Rabbit hop 


Although the twofold setting for kindergarten on the piano,” said a child during a library pe- 
A few joined him 


Some are cowboys. The teacher sings to the 
few children near her, “I’m riding my pony over 
the hill.” They join her improvisation. The 
“cowboys” hear her and slow their pace to the 
tempo of the song. They join the group to lis 
ten to another cowboy sone, “Oh, Give Me a 
Home Where the Buffalo Roam.” Soon all the 


children are gathered around in a sone fest 


portunities for response to rhythmic and tonal 
differences 

». The teacher plays a quict record to the 
whole class. Some start dancing. The dancers 
become too noisy ‘| hey are recalled The 
teacher suegests listening more before starting 
iwwain. She reserves comment on the music and 
on the dance until the end. “What did you think 


Yow fut byalhhyn Wy 


FRANCES LIEF NEER 


about the musi Hiow did it make you feel? 
Did it remind you of something you know? 
What does this part sound like? ( Playing a se« 
tion of the record ‘These are typical ques 
tions to elicit comment, and encourage many 
kinds of dance movement. The teacher may de 
scribe some reactions hers lf, and may illustrate 
a simple dance movement herself, “as long as it 
doesn’t inhibit the group too much, Other in 
struments, piano, and percussion can be used 
Props like scarves, crepe paper, and ribbons 
add interest, variety, and reality to freedom of 
rhythmic design. 

Abstract dancing of kindergarten children j 
not apt to follow definite repeated patterns 
Working with small groups in close rapport will 
bring more satisfactory results than with thirty 
or forty children going at once. Divide a lares 
class, either as actors and audience, o1 present 
noninterfering activities, as puzzles or books 

On the other hand, phonograph or piano mu 
sic during a work period might encourage free 
personal reaction, leas restricted than in vyroup 
organization 

There are times when whole body response 
leads to overstimulation, when structured activ 
ities like singing vames or rhythm band are 
more profitable 

The ideal introduction to rhythm instruments 
is that they be as easily available as crayon and 
paper, Perhaps one instrument should be set 
out at a time or several rotated during the day 
or week. Their use could be limited to a special 
time or to a few children, depending on the size 
of the class and on the teacher's nerves! Band 


playing should vrow out Continued on page 8] 
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M ay is a good month fo introduce a pet into 


your classroom. Much learning material—read- 
ing, science, art, safety, so on—can be 
sparked by goldfish, a rabbit, a hamster, a turtle, 
4 polliwog, or even a chicken, particularly if your 
pupils are city children. 


During Music Week, you might like to have a talk 
with your upper elementary class about different 
hinds of music—how if sets a mood and often 
affects our thoughts and actions. Then play some 
descriptive music and let the children interpret 
it in another form of art. One child might feel 
moved to draw a picture, another to write a story 
or poem, or a group might feel inclined to work 
out a dance. Doodling on paper to music often 
proves interesting in the variety of forms pro- 
duced. 


You can gain a measure of each child's apprecia- 
tion of music by inviting everyone in the class 
to bring a favorite record to school. Play a few 
each day and encourage each child to tell why 
he or she likes the record before playing it. You, 
of course, will need to be prepared with a player 
equipped with all three record speeds. 


As we all know, singing has great therapeutic 
value, but sometimes the joy of singing is de- 
stroyed by too great attention to techniques. 
Give your class occasional opportunities to choose 
their favorites and visit a younger grade for a 
a fest. Younger children will not be critical 
and will sense and appreciate songs that are sung 
with joy. 


eal 


In connection with making gifts for Mother's Day, 
have some conversation about what being a 
mother means. There is an old Chinese proverb 
which says, “It is easier to rule a kingdom than 
to regulate a family.” You may find it interesting 
to ask the children to suggest specific ways in 
which they sometimes misbehave and hurt their 
mothers. Suggestions can follow as to a positive 
approach to go with their material gift to Mother. 


A pomander is a Mother's Day gift for upper- 
grade children to make, Soak a firm orange in 
olive oil for a few minutes. Then rub the orange 
with two teaspoons of orris root and two of 
cinnamon, Take a package of whole cloves and 
stick them inte the orange as close together as 
possible. Tie with a ribbon to be hung in a clothes 
closet. The spicy odor will last indefinitely. 


Primary-graders would enjoy making beads from 
triangular pieces cut from colored advertisements 
in magazines. Place a meat skewer at the base of 
each triangular piece, cover the paper lightly 
with paste, and then with the skewer roll the ~~ 
of the r firmly over and over into a bead 
shape. pull out the skewer and the bead will have 
a hole through the center for stringing. Shellac 
the beads when dry for a hard, shiny finish. 


To combine art and health, have each child brin 

a piece of fruit to school. During art etied, 
put out toothpicks, string, feathers, paper 4 
thumbtacks, and so on, and let each child use his 
imagination to construct a bird or animal out of 
his orange or banana or apple, while you talk 
about the benefits to be derived from eating fruit. 


Health habits can be made interesting to kinder- 
garten children by using dolls from the playhouse 
corner, Pretend that the dolls are children who 
practice the proper rules. During play periods 
you will be surprised to hear from the conver- 
sation how many rules for good health the chil- 
dren have picked up indirectly. 
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If your class has modeled clay animals, you could 
suggest that they next make shoe-box cages for 
them. The “wire” can be cut from mesh vege- 
table bags. Here is an opportunity to emphasize 
care of pets for Be Kind to Animals Week, on a 
level appropriate for young children. 


Painting the scene from the classroom window has 
been tried before, but have you thought of doing 
it when a spring rain keeps your pupils inside for 
recess? Have as few pupils as possible at each 
window, and then let them observe differences 
in what each has seen. 


Try posing a problem at the start if you want to 
stimulate your class in a certain subject. Taking 
gravity as an example, your posing problem might 
be, “Suppose we take an iron ball and a paper 
ball, both the same size, and we drop them from 
the ceiling to the floor at the same time; which 
will reach the floor first?’’ Many poser problems 
relating to gravity, centrifugal force, and other 
areas of science can be built. 











Dog and Bone is a good game for kindergarten. 
Have one child sit in the center of a circle. Place 
a crayon on the floor behind him as the '' bone.” 
The child closes his eyes while the teacher points 
to someone in the circle to tiptoe in and get the 
bone without being heard. After seizing the bone, 
he runs back to his chair, while all the children 


hide their hands and say, “Doggie, doggie, 
where's your bone? Someone took it from your 
home.’ The child in the center opens his eyes 
and has three guesses as to which child has it. If 
he guesses right, that child takes his place in the 
center. 


Children are vague about people, events, and 
earlier times in general. To help them learn the 
relationship of famous persons and events before 
their day, make a chart showing “Who lived 
when?” Add “Who else was living at that time?” 
and “What important events occurred?” 


Have you thought of the many uses to which you 
could put a button collection in your classroom? 
Buttons may be used in arithmetic for counting 
and for combinations; in art for the head of a 
figure or the center of a flower, or in a design: 
the history of buttons can prove fascinating For 
language arts. Should there be a parent whose 
hobby is button collecting, invite him to talk to 
your class. 


Are you looking for a ready-made reason why a 
child will want to know how to tell time? Ask 
any child when his favorite television program 
comes on. He can tell you what it is about, what 
station it is on, and the time of the broadcast. 
After the fifteen-minute periods have been 
learned it is simple to teach the five-minute 
intervals. Paper plates made into clockfaces with 
hands that move can be set at the time of a 
child's favorite program. 


There is a surprising lot to know about our feath- 
ered friends, the birds. Making bird houses, 


Ideas for teachers, old and 
new — substitutes too, by 


painting a diorama of familiar birds of the 
neighborhood, taking field trips to study how 
and where birds nest, care of a bird in the room 
—these are a few of the many ways in which 
you can help your children to learn about birds 
and the reasons for protecting them. 


A chart, "From Fiber to Fashion,” put out by the 
Association of American Railroads, Washington 
6, D.C., will be of interest if you are having a 
unit on tracing the sources of cloth used in chil- 
dren's clothing from cotton fields, flax farms, 
sheep ranches, or chemical plants where synthetic 
fibers are made. Mailed free on request. 


Do you have goldfish in your classrooom? Lack of 
oxygen and overfeeding are two chief causes of 
their dying. The rule is one gallon of water for 
every inch of fish. The plants in the water give 
off oxygen only when in the sunlight, so the 
aquarium should have at least two hours of morn- 
ing sunlight. Do not feed the fish oftener than 
twice a week, and only very small amounts. 


————.@ _ 


If there is a creek or stream in your neighbor- 
hood, have you thought of using it as a science 
lesson when it rains? Take the children down and 
let them see how much faster the water flows, 
the effects of soil erosion, and so on. 


Now that we are nearing the end of the school 
year, your cupboards, no doubt, abound in scraps 
of all sorts. Get them out and challenge your 
class to see what they can make out of them. 


Choral reading seems especially app:opriate for 
Memorial Day. Dignity and solemnity are inher- 
ent in reading together when the verse is well 
chosen. If you teach upper grades, look up the 
May 1955 issue of The Instructor. On page 54, 
"One Nation under God" will provide a pro- 
gram you can well be proud of. 


Folders describing interesting spots in each state 
are obtainable tree by writing to the state travel 
bureau, located in the state capital. They furnish 
stimulating supplementary material in geography. 
Only one copy should be requested. 












A SONG FOR MOTHER 


Words and Mlusic by 


DORIS A. PAUL and ESTHER MARY FULLER 


God made all things beau - ti- ful, God made all things good; 


Made the skies, the birds, flow’rs; Made the trees in the wood. So I know that it was 


He, It could be no oth. er. | It was God, who up a-bove, Made my lov - ing 





THE ORCHESTRA 


Words and Music by MARIAN NICHOLS McMILLAN 


“Rum - my tum tum,” says the big “Rud - dy toot,” the flute. “Fid - dle dee din,” sighs the vi-o- 


lin lit - tle Tom - my Tu - ba sings, “Um - pah, um- pah, um- pah, pah. Now the con - duc - tor takes his lit - tle stick, Play - ing to 


geth -er is a mu-si-cal trick. Rum - my tum and rud - dy and fid - dle dee din; we fin - ish with an um - pah, pon, pin. 
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A Fairy Garden 


MABEL K. ROBINSON 


she was sick They began to talk about what they could do 


to make her garden beautiful 





“Grandma loves flowers so we've got to do something about 
this,” said Tommy. He was seven and his sisters, twins, were 
only five, so he usually decided what to do. “I know what. How 
about it if we plant some flowers?” 

“And surprise her for May Day,” said the twins 
1 Tommy Maybe 


‘But we must do it all by ourselves,” said 









we can earn enough to buy some plants.” 
rj Roca’ > “We will dry the dishes every night. Then Mommy will give 
us something for the garden,” said Joan and Jean 

“I'll get Mr. Brown's paper for him every afternoon. He 
said his lame lee hurts him when he has to walk to the store, 
sO ] know he will be glad to give me something for the ward ~~ 
said ‘Tommy 

By the end of the week they had earned enough money to 
buy two rows of pretty pansy plants 

“T want to he Ip too,” said Daddy So I'll die the round.” 
Every evening after supper, Daddy, Tommy, and the twins dug 
and planted. Mommy also wanted a share in Grandma's sur- 
prise, so she gave them a red rosebush for the very center of 
the garden By May Day, the warden was finished 

And that was the day Grandma felt well enough to sit at the 


front window 


Why, what's this?” she said “Last week n arden was 
only a bare spot, but now some kind little fair har planted 
~ it lor me My favorite pansies and a rosebush too! Oh! How 


lovely!” 
When the children visited Grandma that ver May Day 


ust look at Grandma's warden!’ Why, there nt a single flower and here it’s afternoon, she felt so well and so happy 
J almost May!” ‘lommny and his sisters had come to call on Grandma, as they “This is the very nicest May Day I ever had,” she a 
did every Saturday afternoon always liked to think there were good fairies. and now I'm 
They were surprised to see just a patch of bare round where there had alwa sure of it.” 
been flowers The twins nodded and smiled as Tommy winked at them. 
“IT wonder what's the matter aid lomny And I think,” said Grandma with a twinkle in her eye, “that 
He rang the bell Instead of Grandma, a friend of hers came to the door I know the names of these good fairies I think there was a 
~ “Grandma hasn't been feeling very well. She has to stay in bed and rest,” the lfommy, and a Joan, and a Jean.” 
friend said And a Daddy,” said Joan 
Grandma Darling wasn't really the children’s Granny She was a little old lady “And a Mommy,” said Jean 
neighbor, who lived ‘n a little old house with a littl warden in front, right around ‘Tommy and Joan and Jean and Grandma all laughed at the 
the corner from e the children lived They loved her and were sad to heat funny fairy names 





TEDDY’S BEST FRIEND 8 he 


RUTH JAEGER BUNTAIN 





ry kopy ope ned one eye and saw the brieht Yes,” replied Mother It's Monday Jut 
1 sunshine peeking into his bedroom He it's something else, too Something special.” 
opened the other eye and saw red tulips bloom Let me think.” ‘Teddy screwed up his fore- 
ing outside the window head and did some thinking. “It’s not my birth- 
I'm not going to be a sleepyhe ad,” said day because that was last weck.” 
Peddy and he bounced out of bed quickly “Tm ‘It’s not the day | go to the circus,” went 
not going to be a Pokey Slokey, either.” He on Teddy That comes next week.” 
dressed so fast that he was in the kitchen befor Teddy crinkled up his forehead some more 
Mother had even told him it was time to get He thouwht of this and he thought of that, but 
up he couldn't think of the right answer. “I give 
“CGjood morning, Mother,” said Teddy as he up,” he said 
gave her a sunshiny smile Today is the first day of May,” said Mother 
(,oo0d mornng Leddy ~ answered Mother ‘Yesterday we told April good-by This morn- 
as she put milk, cereal, and toast on the tabl ing we say, ‘Hello, May!” 
Teddy had just swallowed his first spoon ol “Hello, May,” smiled Teddy. “What's spe- 
cereal when Mother asked, “Teddy, do you cial about the first day of May?” 
know what day this is?” “The first day of May is called May Day.” 


“Sure.” said Teddy “It’s Monday And Mother answered ‘On this day bovs and girls “TAD ; — i 
. ¢ ‘5 , . ’ 
everybody in the first grade gets to paint at the often make May baskets. They fill them with STORIES r¢ R KING t ne ARTE N 
od flowers and take them to (Continued on page 68) AND PRIMARY GRADES 





easels today 
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THE RABBIT’S SECRET 





olin — Mise. 


PENNY and BENNY WREN 


MABEL WATTS 


Y RANDMA GOODAYE wanted to take her butter 
VY and eves to market But the 


coming out and going in. And the old lady 


sun kept 


couldn't make up her mind about the weather 
“Danny the donkey will know what to do,” 

said the old lady. So she went to the barn to 

“Will it rain, or will it 


asked Danny ‘l have to 


find him shine?” 
Grandma Goodaye 
know by half-past nine! 

“The sky seems to have just enough blue to 
it,” said the donkey helpfully. “The wind seems 


to have just enough blow to it!” 


The n he sniffed at the breeze. whic h made 
him sneeze Ah-ah-ah-ahrooshum! 
‘Now you've done it!” Grandma Goodayve 


told Danny, as she shook her finger under his 


nose “Hear a donkey sneeze, and there's rain 


” 


on the breeze! That's what they say 


“That was just a feather up my nose,” said 
Danny ‘But let’s go and see Caroline the cat.’ 
Why the cat?” asked the old lady 
It Caroline is washing behind her ear,” de- 
clared Danny, “then rain is near!” 
So Grandma Goodaye and the donkey walked 
tovether to Caroline's house 
And the cat was washing behind her ear 


Lick, went her tongue Wash, went her paw 


SCARECROW cons ssne rom 


F ARMER HAYES made a scarecrow. He dressed 
him in a big hat, an old coat, and a pair ot 


raggedy blue jeans. Then he carried him to the 


field. “I’m going to plant sweet corn here,” he 
said, “and you had better scare the crows away 
Wave your arms Kick your feet Whistle 


through your hat. That will scare them away.” 
Farmer Hayes planted his corn. Every day 
the wind came into the patch. It blew and 
The scarecrow waved his arms. He kicked 
his feet. He whistled through his hat 
The rain came and wet the ground. The sun 
again Stull the 


waved his arms, kicked his feet, and 


blew 


came and dried it scarecrow 
vhistled 
through his hat 
One day Benny and Penny Wren came int 
the field 


their nest 


They were looking for a place to build 

“Look! Benny!” said Penny. “Loo! 
at the old scarecrow He has two pockets in 
his jac ket 


Let’s build our nest here.” 


One of them will be just big enough 
for us 
So while the wind blew. the 


sun shone, and the sweet corn grew in the moist 


rain rained, the 


warm earth, Benny and Penny built their nest 
in the scarecrow’s jacket pocket 

Near by in the woods lived Sharp Eye Pete, a 
black, black crow 


heard him whistle through his hat. He saw bits 


He saw the scarecrow and 

ol green corn He knew those little bits of 

green were part of the corn he liked to eat 
Sharp Eye Pete said, “Caw' 


( aw! ( aw! 


That scarecrow can wave his arms, kick his feet 


and whistle through his hat. But he can’t move. 


1 am not afraid of him That sweet corn is 
ready to pull and | am going to pull it.” 

Sharp Eye Pete watched Farmer Hayes go to 
the barn with the milk pails Mrs. 
Hayes shake crumbs from the breakfast cloth 

Now,” he cawed, “I'll have time to pull 


Hayes is washing 


He Saw 


some corn to eat while Mrs 
the di hes and Mr 


He flew to the sweet-corn patch right beside 


Hayes is milking.” 


the s arecro “Caw!” he said Who's afraid 
tf vor te braced his feet. He took a spear 
of green corn in his beak and started to pull 


‘Peck! 


went a sharp beak into his head feathers 


Whuirrrrr!” went a sound over his eat 
Peck!” 


Whirrrrer!” went a sound over his other eat 


Peck! Peck!” went a sharp little jab on Sharp 
Lve's beck 

Caw! Caw!” He gave a frightened squawk. 
lie rose on his big wings and flew into the deep 


oods cawing and cawing about the dangerous 
crow that whirred and pecked 

All the aunts and uncles, brothers, sisters, and 
cousins flew after him flapping and cawing 

Back in the nest pocket, Penny and Benny 
Wren listened to the uproar in the woods and 
chattered happily together. “I guess that will 
teach those old crows not to come near our 
nest.” Benny puffed out his chest a little 
A spring breeze began to blow. The scare- 
crow waved his arms, kicked his feet, and whis- 


tled through his hat 


“Now it well rain,” the old lady told Caroline, 
because the saying says so.” 
“That's silly,” said Caroline. “I always wash 
behind my ears, as my mother taught me to do.” 

“But will it rain, or will it asked 


Grandma Goodaye | have to know by halt 


shine 


past nine!” 


“ *” 
I know a saying about the weather, too, 


“If a hen rolls in the sand, then 


said the cat 
rain is at hand.” 

“Hilda the hen would know about that,” said 
the donkey 

So the old lady and the donkey and the cat 
walked along together to the henhouse 

‘What a notion!” said Hilda the hen 
“Sure | roll around in the 


whe n 


she heard the story 


sand, because that’s the way | take my bath 
But go find a cow.” 

“A cow?” asked Grandma Gooday: 

“If a cow lies down,” said the hen, “then it 


will rain That's what I've heard!” 
So the old lady and the donkey and the hen 
walked together to the 
“Perfectly 
she heard about the saying 


meadow, to find out 


ridiculous!” said the cow, when 


“a like to le down 
so that I can chew my cud in comfort tut go 


find a goat,” (Continued on page 67) 


and the 
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MARGARET SINGLETON 





gre conr was a big green parrot from Brazil. Captain Poopdeck 
had just brought him home to Mrs. Poopdeck 
Meow,” said Oliver 

“Meow!” echoed Mrs, Poopdeck in surprise 

‘The captain grinned ‘He also catches mice.” 

“Well!” said Mrs. Poopdeck. She sat down to think about that. “Why 
doesn’t he say, ‘Polly wants a cracker,’ the way other parrots do?’ 

“Because his name is Oliver Cort and his best friend in Brazil was a 
cat who taught him to catch mice.” 

Mrs. Poopdeck looked hard at Oliver. “Let's see you catch a mouse.” 

“Meow,” said Oliver, “O.K.” 

“I taught him a littl English to go with his cat-ese on the voyage 
home,” the captain explained. “He's a very smart parrot.” 

Oliver caught a mouse for Mrs. Poopdeck. In fact, he caught so 
many there were soon no more mice to catch in the Poopdeck house 
and Oliver had nothing to do but wander about saying, “Oliver Cort,” 
and looking bored 

One day a man came along the street calling, “Fresh strawberries!’ 

“O.K.. Oliver Cort,” said Oliver from behind the front screen door 

“Yes, m'am,” said the strawberry man. He brought a quart of straw- 


berries to the back door 

“I don’t want to buy any strawberries,” said Mrs Poopdeck “Look! 
I have a whole patch of strawberries!” 

“But you just said, ‘I'll have a quart,’ said the strawberry man 

“Why, I said no such thing,” maintained Mrs. Poopdeck 

“Yes, you did—right out the front door.’ 

“I've been right here in the kitchen for the last hour,” said Mrs. 
Poopdec k 

“Oliver Cort, Oliver Cort,” said Oliver as he came into the kitchen 
“OOK... Oliver Cort.” 

“Goodness’ sake! That's what you heard!” laughed Mrs. Poopdeck 
“ ‘Oliver Cort’ sounds like ‘T'll have a quart’ when you say it quickly ns 

“Meow,” said Oliver. The strawberry man jumped a little 

“He can catch mice, too,” said Mrs. Poopdeck proudly. And she told 
him all about Oliver 

The strawberry man ended up hiring Oliver to cate h mice at Ais 
house. “Oliver is just 
what I need. My cat 
is raising a family.” 


STORIES FOR MIDDLE GRADES 
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And that’s how Oliver became the most famous mouse-catcher in 
town. He also became the most unpopular parrot with the cats. The 
strawberry man’s cat, Myra, was furious. She called all her friends to- 
gether one night on the Poopdecks’ back fence. They waited for Oliver 
to come home from hunting mice—their mice. When they saw him 
coming they began to screech and yowl. 

“Ho-o0-0-0ow da-a-a-are yo-0-o-u!” 

“They're 0-0-0-our mic-c-c-e!” 

“Get 0-0-0-ut of to-0o-0-own!” 

Oliver couldn't believe his ears. His cat friend in Brazil never said 
such things to him! He had been glad to have Oliver help him catch 
mice 

“Meow!” said Oliver finally. “If that’s the way you feel about it. I 
know when I’m not wanted.” He marfled off the way he always did 
when he was upset-half march, half flutter. 

He had no idea where he was marfling to, but he was well on his way 
when he heard something behind him. He whirled around. It was a 
gray kitten not much bigger than his right wing 

“Where did you come from?” he said crossly 

“I don’t know,” mewed the kitten 

“Well, how long have you been following me?” 

“IT don’t know,” cried the kitten. “I’m lost.” 

Oliver felt his anger slipping away. Who can stay mad or marfle 
properly when a tiny bundle of gray fur is lost? “Who's your mother?” 
Oliver asked kindly. “You must know that.” 

“Myra.” 

“Myra!” Oliver squawked and flew three feet straight up in the air 
“No wonder you're lost! If she stayed home and took care of you instead 
of stirring up trouble for honest parrots. . .” he fumed. “Well, it’s not 
your fault.” He calmed down a little and scratched his head, which was 
quite a trick because he had to balance on one foot to do it 

“I should take you home, cat-child,” he said, looking at her Then 
his feathers ruffled again. “Darned if I will! She’s so smart! Let her 
find you herself!" He started to marfle off once more. Cat-child just 
sat and looked more lost. Oliver slowed down (Continued on page 76) 


Q" WHat a beautiful 
morning! Oh, what 


. ’ 
Jimmy's 

a beautiful day!” sang 

Forgettery tee pcre tare 


guest room. Today he was 

going home. He had spent 
HAZEL HIGBEE WATERMAN his spring vacation with 

Grandfather and Grand- 

mother and it had been 

super. But he was get- 

ting a bit homesick for his 
home and Mother and Daddy. He packed his suitcase and rum- 
maged in his wallet for the key. Mother had tied a blue string on 
it so he wouldn't lose it 

“Oh, what a beautiful day,” Jimmy sang at the top of his lungs, 
carrying the suitcase downstairs. School began in the morning 
and Miss Hudson, his teacher, had told them— He stopped. His 
glass float! Now, where could he have left it? 

The best part of his whole visit had been the trip to the beach 
yesterday. He had waded in the ocean and made sand castles and 
scuffed in the sand, hunting agates. And then, just as they were 
ready to leave—he had found it! A little bluish, greenish, hollow 
glass ball, about six inches across. 

“Grandpa! Look! What's it for?” 

Grandpa took it in his hand. “It’s a Japanese float, Jimmy 
The Japanese fishermen fasten them to their nets to keep them 
afloat. Once in a while, one comes loose and sometimes it will 
float all the way across the Pacific Ocean, as this one did.” 

“How long does it take? To get here, I mean.” 

“Three years—maybe longer. You are a lucky boy to find one.” 

“Gosh, this is what I'll take to school. Miss Hudson told us all 
to bring something Monday morning to show where we'd been 
during our vacation.” 

“Jimmy, where is your towel?” called Grandmother. 

Jimmy blinked. “I forgot and left it over by that driftwood 
log when I put on my shoes and socks.” 

“Well, go get it,” Grandmother shook her head. “You and 


your forgettery.” (Continued on page 68) 








HE first rays of the morning sun were 
T just beginning to draw long, yellow 
lines across the desert as Slow Foot, the 
Indian boy, ducked through the hogan door 
into the crisp, cold morning 

He shivered and drew his thin jacket 
tighter about him. He was cold, but the 
cold was not his chief concern. He was 
worried about the hunting trip that the boys 
of his village were taking that day While 
the village did not depend on bows and ar 
rows for hunting, and had not for many 
years, the older boys prided thems ives on their marksmanship with a 
bow and arrow Then. too, none of them owned a rifle, so if they 
wanted to hunt. they had to use bows and arrows 

Slow Foot looked quickly around as he came out into the frosty morn- 
ing No one else was in si ht The boys had planned to meet down by 
the water hole. He walked more slowly than was necessary, scuffing up 
the red sand with his twisted foot, and all the while hoping that he 
would be so late that the others would have gone without him. But 
there they were, stamping up and down to warm their cold feet 

“Hurry up, Slow Foot,” Tall One shouted 

“Slow Foot, Stumble Foot,” jeered Charlie Cly 

“IT could go faster on one foot,” boasted Short Hai 

Slow Foot said nothing He had long since learned that anything he 
could say only made the boys tease him more If he kept still, they 
soon tired of the sport 

Slow Foot had tried to get out of the hunting trip, but Kaytso, his 
father. had insisted. “I should have made you go long ago,” he declared 
“You are almost a man; you must learn men’s ways. It will not be 
easy for you with your foot that would not grow straight, but you must 
follow the ways of the people 4 man does not sit in the hogan like a 
woman.” 

“But they go so far,” Slow Foot faltered, “and I cannot walk so fast.” 


Zeb and the Pirate Cave 


Age pushed aside the branches of the sumac 
4 


bush and put down his pail of blackberries 


















Then he worked his way through the heavy un 
derbrush toward the river 
crawl on his stomach to get through the heavy 
growth jut the prospect of reaching the river 
lent mystery and excitement to his venture. He 
could see the water now and he braced himself, 
digging his bare feet into the earth for the de- 
scent down the bank to the river 

Once there, Zeb wiped his forehead with the 
sleeve of his homespun shirt and leaned against 
an oak tree. Across the wide expanse of water 


lay the Kentucky shore, green and rolling 


SLOW FOOT 


DOROTHY WALTER 


Kaytso set his tall black hat firmly on his head. “I have spoken 
My son does not question. You will go.” 

The boys did not wait until Slow Foot reached the water hole, but 
started across the desert in the direction of the Big Wash. As they 
reached the top of the first rise, Big Laugh looked back. “Why are you 
limping, Old Woman?” he shouted. “Why don't you stay home with 
the other old ones?” 

All of the boys laughed. They always thought everything Bie Laugh 

said was funny 

“Hurry up,” Tall One yelled impatiently. “We are not waiting here 
till the rabbits come to us.” 

Slow Foot trudged doggedly after the others. He did his best to catch 
up, and soon the boys forgot him. They began to laugh and joke with 
one another 

“IT wouldn't care if they laughed and joked with me as they do each 
other,” Slow Foot thought. “It would be fun to have friends to laugh 
and joke with. But who wants to be friends with a slow one with a 
crooked foot?” he asked himself sadly 

After a mile or so, Tall One stopped, He looked around. “This looks 

like a good place for rab- 
bits,” he said. “We will 

(Continued on page 79) 
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JANE W. KROWS 


How many years would he have to wait, Zeb 
wondered, before he could cross this Ohio River 
and explore the banks on the other side? Or, 
He almost had to perhaps, if a river boat came along this very 
minute, the captain might call to him and in- 
vite him to join his crew 

He shuddered as he thought af the tales bie 
had heard! ‘Tales of the river pirates who used 
to hide out along these river banks and ply their 
trade of stealing, killing, and plundering. Many 
times he had heard his father tell about’ old 
Captain Brandon who stayed with his cargo 
until the last and was ruthlessly murdered by 
the pirates 

Zeb sat down and gazed off across the water 
Perhaps he shouldn't stay long. His mother 
had warned him that a boy had no business 
hanging around the river, especially this fas 
above the bend 

Somewhere around this hilly river bank, Zeb 
knew, was the big cave where the river pirates 
had hidden out. A cave so big, some men said 
that a whole army could have lived there for 
weeks. Good thing those pirates had been 
cleared out some years back, for there were 
now many river boats carrying cargo up and 
down, from New Orleans to Shawneetown and 
on north 

Zeb looked anxiously at the overhanging 
cliffs. Would he dare try someday to firid the 
| cave, he wondered? Though the pirates no long 

er bothered the river boats, there was now a 
gang of outlaws who threatened the settlers 

He had heard the men talking about the 
Lange brothers. Bie and Little Lange, they 
called them. Whenever (Continued on page 78) 
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THE SPIDER MY FAVORITE MOTHER 





f 
‘ oo She spins a daily dinner cloth, Of all the mothers in the world 
~y Occupies the middle, The one I like the best 
“TM HAPPY HERE” And waits for passing fly or moth Seems just a little different 
To solve her menu riddle To me, from all the rest! 
It looked #o lonely : 
fragile >. . The intricate adhesive weave I like this mother’s special smile, 
and amall q ~© Saves a breakfast forage, I like the way she walks, 
and yet ao lovely too j : strings her dinner to her lap And even when she’s sort of cross 
I aaid to myself | ‘ Or keeps her lunch in storage! I like the way she talks 
“T'll take it hore MARGARET FE INGLETON 
That's just what I'll do.” . I like the stories she can tell, 
Bending down low \ . : The games that she can play; 
quite close to the ground / - FAMILIES I like her kisses that can chase 
| heard a sort of murmuring sound, —_ : A pain or hurt away 
then a soft little voice ~~ Aren't families nice? 
that said A mommy and a daddy, Now Tommy’s mother’s very nice, 
“I'm happy here . nm : A sister and a brother, And Janie’s is just fine; 
in the fresh clean air ‘ ed All snugly living in a house Sut sti'l I like my favorite best, 
and I’m really not lonely } WW And loving one another Because, you see, she’s mine! 
at all »! ~ /® EVA POLLACK TAUB DELLA WADE PEERY 
for | have the sun, - 
the wind . 


and the rain ‘ MY GARDEN 


and right over there 


in a tall pine tree 
I I planted some seeds in the ground, one day 


that sings . 
‘ ng When all of the snow had melted away, 


the most wonderful songs to me 7 T , 
rhe sun came out—and the rain fell too 


I did "t t } " ‘ . uc 0odao 
oad inital ait ieemed. n hink I’d have much to d 
But 


| stood up straight 


, sit and watch. They never grew 
listening carefully to every sound ; a ee x 
Said Dad, “You'll be a gardener yet, 


“Il see what you mean, little violet,” , , 
But there are some things that you mustn’t 


1 said 
“Thia ia juat forge | 
Prepare your soil before you sow 


where you belong ; 
Dig deep to make your ‘garden grow 
with the sur 


And another thing You mustn't let 

and the wind \ ind t. Th lik ‘ 
ry ’ ryvr sour" rely Our Se¢e@UaUs ) . > t 

and the tall pine tree THE LITTLEST DUCK oe ee wean © SY 

He vave me a spade, and a rake, and hoe, 
that sings And 1 “Let’ k . 99 
such a beautiful song.” The littlest duck didn’t swim ; =~ ie poe ee vom 

ESTELLE DELANO CLIFTON With his brothers in the lake saw my soll was extra-fine, 


The ade 8s i y oO t é of wi > 
He'd sit in the sun, on a rock, Then I made straight rows with a ball of twine. 


And try to keep awake T rel it) 
. . le rain fell too, and the sun came out 
MEMORIAL DAY My garden now is quite a sight 
Other ducks would swim up and down . : er ?-— 
With heads of lettuce, curled up tight, 


And onions and radishes in a row, 


I waited and watched my seedlings sprout 


Staying in a straight line 


The wrasse is wreen at Gettysburg; 
“Quack,” they'd call to the sleepy duck, 


The thrushes sing in Belleau Wood; Bl Sie ceintiaiiie Hin 7 And carrots they’re a little slow. 
4 " . ‘ J ‘ om ’ i y a ie 
lhe children play in Normandy : I think my garden’s pretty nice 
if ‘once ' if | m ato : 7 ; 
Where once the landing barge He fell asleep on his little rock I'm glad that I took Dad’s advice! 


| 
J 
JACQUELINE MACK ROWLAND 
"1 he jungle os sleep on hot Saipan; And went too close to the rim 
The skies are soft at Bunker Hill; He tumbled in, and, to his surprise, 
Found it was fun to swim! 


Tine gulla above Manila Bay 
Look down on waters clear and atill GRACE A. STEVENS \ 










God's peace hae come to battlefields 
His hand has amoothed the scars away; DEA R MOTHER 


Oh, let His peace thus touch our lives *, 


And heal our hostile hearta today! Mother's Day is every day, 


GHORGE LL. KRE But one day each year we try 


YY 2) 
‘ dl lo tell you that we love you more 
A As every year goes by 
ADA MARY AVIGDOR 


A GOOD-NIGHT PRAYER 


At night when it is time for bed ee 
l ciose my eyes and bow my head, - . oO af A NEW DRESS 


And softly to myself | say 


The special words with which | pray Our apple tree is getting 
“God bless this house in which | live A brand-new dress for spring. 
And please, O Ged, Thy bleasing give With tiny buds of pink and white 
To all my peta, my books and toys, It's such a lovely thing. 
My teachers and the girls and boys 
With whom I yo to m hool and play, Fach little apray of blossoms 
My friends whom | see every day Ia trimmed with soft green leaves. 
God bless my garden, lawn, and tree | think a pair of robins 
My mommie and daddy-—and please bleas me!’ Is nesting in her sleeves 
. ILO ORLEANS ELEANOR DENNIS 
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Tuned Bells 


- “ °. +p 
Seme--. Meome from Pomp and Circumstance” by Slyar 


To our Queen on this May and flow - ers we : | We 





ia 


ring, and then we'll 


Use this as part of your school’s May Day program, There 
is something for each group to do. But don't play all 
parts at the same time, We suggest first, one group play 
ing the rhythm parts; repeat with rhythm band again, add 
ing tuned bells (and/or song flutes); then repeat with 
melody only sung; and finally with melody and deseant 


MAY DAY 










Words and Arrangement by Elva S. Daniels 


love - ly May Day, Songs, flow - ers we bring to you, We'll en - ter - tain you, 


will en - ter - tain 


trim -pole, Gay col - ors we'll wind for you, 


Pry . pole! in 


Then we'll trim the -pole, Col-ored stream - ers we'll wind. 














all is fin - ished, 


All its col - ors 





T 

















gay scene, Crown 


en - twined, the gay scene, We will crown our Queen. 


RI., triangle; W.B., wood block; J.8., jingle stick; TAM., tambourine 
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3 Social Studies Problems 


Hannah M. Lindahl 
Wants to Discuss with You 


How should | direct the children in their study 
of @ social studies unit in the intermediate 
gredes? 


i tudy of any unit includes the following 
three parts |) introduction, (2) @wuided 
study, reference reading, and discussion 4) 


surmmary and evaluation 


in the first part of the study of a unit, the 


what the children 


teacher will try to discover 
ilready know about the content of the unit, and 
he will also provide an opportunity for the 


questions concerning vhat they 
the Some of 
most inportant questions will be listed on the 
During the 
hooks 


answers to 


children to state 


wish to know about unit thei 


reading 
the 


their 


chalk board or on a chart 
the 
find 


relerence 


texthook and 


will 


que stions 


ol the 
children try to 
listed 
In the introductory presentation the teacher 
will the the 


content by Taps 


children for study ofl 


the 


orvent the 


wlobe and pictures 


usin 
gives a few srenificant items of interesting 


She will 


ilso indicate the relationship of the unit to the 


us stv 


information pertaining to the unit 
material which has been previously studied by 
children 

I hve 


ld 
uided 


the 


second part ol the study consists ol 

and class dis 
the will 
textbook by ask 


the 


study, reference reading 


Ir the 


silent reading of the 


cussion guided study teaches 


direct the 


ing the children to read a certain portion of 
material to find spect information relating to 


listed 


one of their own questions or to sore 


other que stion which she may consider inipor 


After the 


material will 


the 


silent reading, the 


tant 


be discussed purpose of clarifying 
children’s concepts 


This type of guided study in the early part 


‘ 


Various levels of reading ability < 


vill be represented by the class This 
means that some of the children will 
reference 


Whenever 


be ready for the activity of 


reading sooner than others they are 


ready, they will examine the social studies refer- 
ence hooks in the classroom or school library 
for the purpose of finding additional material to 


use in enriching the class discussion and in 


making individual reports to the class 
In the third part of the unit, the children will 
their learnings in terms 


summarize and evaluate 


of the following questions 


|. What information have we acquired? 
Important facts. ) 
2. What can we do better because of our 


study of this unit? (Abilities and skills such as 
finding the main ideas and supporting details 
in content material, and organizing and wiving 
a report 

>. Hlow are we different because of our study 
ot the Habits and attitudes such as the 


habit of using study te« hniques in reading social 


unit? 


studies material, a broader understanding of 


other people and other times, and a deeper re- 


alization of the re lationship between the past 
ind the present 
Sometimes the children may wish to sum- 


marize their learnings in a culminating activity 


such as giving an assembly program or prepar- 


ing an exhibit of their work relating to the unit 

What do you consider the most important 

purpose of the social studies program in the 

elementary school? 

 aerge r doubt, the most important purpose 
of the social studies program, as ol all 


education, is character development 








of the middle grades is very essential, for chil In the social studies program in the primary 
dren need two be taught that the kind of re ad vrades, the child's world is enlarged as he sees 
ing they need to do with social studies 
material is different from the way in 
which they read fiction In readin “7 x : 
social studies mate rial, they should us YOUR Ce UNSELORS 
study techniques which involve finding The following nine specialists will answer 
she main ideas and supporting details specific questions without charge. _ Ad- 
dress the proper counselor, in care of THE 
This requires more careful reading INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dans- 
than they will do when reading for ville, N.Y., and enclose a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 
recreational DUT poses 
the yg Arithmetic ©OWINA DEANS 
As the children rake rowth m ap Rlementary Supervisar, Public Schools, Arlington County, Va 
plying study procedures to a sox ial stud hotseeeee vane 
ies assignment, they may be given long lnstrnctor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 
er portions for purposeful reading, and Audio-Visual Aids ¥. DEAN MechisKy 
Professor of Education, University of California, Las Angeles 
. _o os ‘ 
they may be given a set of questions to Child Development race Lt. nn 
wuide to ther ivsistant Superintendent of Sehe in charge of Peychological and 


uM independently as a 


thinking about what they read and to 


forming 
(‘lass 


dependent silent reading 


Op iions 
follow the in 


discussion will 
class 
discussion, the teacher should help the 


children to wet meaning from the con 





‘vefessor ef Education 


a her 


envultant in Elementary Education, 


Clifton, NJ 


Special Serviees 


OAKLEY 


Jackson 


Language Lovutst 


Union University Tenn 


Music seAaTHcce KRONE 
Idyllwild School of Muste, Idytiwild, Calif 
Reading LUCILLE MH. LATTING 


Colorede Department of Education 


Science GLENN 0, BLOUGH 





wo wt 








jucoctate Professor of Education, University of Marviand. College Park 
text by using available aids such as the : ‘ 

Social Studies HANNAN M. LINDANE 
vlossary, the dictionary, the elobx ) Blementars ation, Public Schools, Mishawehe. ind 
maps, and pictures, 
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COUNSELOR 
Of the MONTH 


himself as a member not only of his family 
group, but also ol the SC hool group, ol his im- 
mediate neighborhood, and of his community 
He begins to understand how many people are 
contributing to his welfare and happiness, and 
that he, in turn, can show his appreciation by 
being a good helpful member of the groups to 
This awakening of a sense 


the 


which he belongs 
of responsibility to others is essential to 
building of character 

As the child in the middle grades develops 
more maturity, he becomes aware of the service 
rendered by men and women of both the past 
and the present. This awareness leads him to a 
CONSCIOUSIICSS ol the relationship between the 
greatness of a country and the ideals held by 
individuals who have served their countrymen 
Often his admiration of a noble character in- 
spires him to want to be like that individual 

Through his 


world affairs, his horizon is widened, and he be- 


study of current events and 


gins to understand the relationship of himself 
and his country to the whole world 

Thus, the social studies program offers un- 
limited opportunities for achieving our main 


purpose, which is to build into the lives of our 


children an ever increasing sense of individual 
responsibility and an ever growing desire to be 


of service to others 


In my class, half of the children are in the 
second grade and half in the third grade. | 
do not have time for separate class periods 
in the social studies. What units can | use for 
the combined group? 
tee following units are usually taught in the 
second third them 
may be better than others for your group be- 
cause of the maturity, the background of expe- 
From 


and grades Some ofl 


rience, and the interests of your children 


the list choose the units that will best serve the 
learning needs and abilities of your group 
How We Get Houses 
How We Get Food 
How We Get Clothing 
How We Travel 
How We Send Messages 
How the Pioneers Lived 
How Our Community Was Founded 
How Our Community Workers Help Us 


Using the same social studies units for your 
entire class will unify not only the content for 
your social studies program but will also unify 
many other classroom activities related to the 
program, for there is a very close relationship 
between the social studies and the activities in 
reading, language, and art 


NEXT MONTH: Jessie Todd will dis- 


cuss problems in art, 








Announting iy 


OQur Wonderful World 


. a world of fun and a world of problems; 
a world of things familiar and things strange; 


a world of facts and an even more wonderful world of fancy.” 








Our Wonderful World 


EXPLORING THE FIVE AREAS OF MAN'S KNOWLEDGE 











IN THESE SO BROAD EDUCATIONAL THEMES 





A Ni lA A j VD ( )/ adi Fi} fny Ni 
FOR YOUTHFUL. \f \/ .S 


Our Wonderful U orld is a unique tool of learning 
a new kind of reference for youthtul mind book 
to grow into, not out of! Teachers, librarian 
parents, and young people will find in it counth 
alluring invitations to new adventures along th 
highways of learning! 

Here is the bold new concept of “Themagraphy 
organization —thirty broad themes consistent with 
‘today s general educational programs interwoven 
through the length and breadth of eighteen volume 
These themes are distributed among tive broad area 
of man’s knowledge and understanding, The thousand 
of superb articles which form the fabrie of the 
themes open up some 0 sper ihe areas of knowledge 
which are of sper ial interest to young peopl 

Our Wonderful World is a thrilling journey 
unfolding long vistas of learning without the detour 
and stop signs inherent in traditional alphabetic o: 
topical arrangements, Yet the index in Volume 18 
makes it easy to use for looking up specific subject 
kextensive bibliographic ‘ throughout prone the way t 
further excursions. It is a basic reference, too 

lor browsing, reference, motivational reading 
just downright enjoyment, there is nothing else im 


the world like Our Wonderful World! 


HOW Our Wonderful World 
CAMF 70 BI 


Dr. Herbert S. Zim, Editor-in-Chief, is a leading 
educator as well as an outstanding author of 
informational books for young people. Out of hi 
work with schools, parents, and children came 


realization of the need for a new and different kind of 


reference work for young peaple one that would 
fit into existing sehool program into the young 
people - departme nt ol any libras and snites the 


homes of today 

Before any editorial work was done on Our 
Mo onderful World an extensive nationwide inve 
of teachers, librarians, parent md children wa 
made to learn what children are looking up in boot 
what they want to learn about, and what they want 
to read about 

Also, the study sought to find out what teacher 
librarians, and parents think the children are 
interested in and what they would dhe them to bn 
interested in, This study (Shores-Rudman, Universit 
of Tlinei ) has pained recoprition a i ttitest 
comprehen ive piece ol rescue hy 

Probably no other set of books has made use of 
uch thorough research imito the needs of the people 
who actually were going to use them. Bu hits Was the 
way that the publishers and editors were able 


know best what tow luacle amy CJus ti onderlu i TT, 














Ya 


A Project...and A Challenge... 


Four vears ago in ¢ hampaign Ilinois, Dr. Zim assembled his editorial 
stall to proneer with him a “first” in young people relerence books 
Scores of educators, researchers and assistants, with the he lp of several 
hundred specialists, have been engrossed in the preparation of Our 
Wonderful World, The editorial board completely discarded both the 
topical and alphabetic approaches that have been in use for literally 
thousands of year They have evolved an entirely new concept of 
reference book composition based on the generic term Vhemagraphi 
organization 

Our Wonderful W orld is the result of their unique approach and inten 
ive eflort. A librarian or educator has but to leaf through anv volume 


to catch the “touch of magic” that runs throughout. Until you have had 


thie new experience the phrase braovck to grow ints not out of will be 
ithe mingle . Truly here ive ¢ ightee nm volumes that will never neve 
collect dust in any library, school, or home in any English speaking 


country im th uur wonderful world 





The Editorial Board 
of Our Wonderful World 











SPECIAL OFFER! 
Available to schools and libraries on/) 


Our Wonderful World is available in two editions. In the United States 
one of these editions is distributed to the general public exclusively by 
Sears, Roebuck and Co 

he Sper ial School and Library edition, bound in durable gray buck 
ram, is distributed by Spencer Press, Inc. Price —$160.00 less 20% school 
und library discount—$128.00 net, postpaid 

lo facilitate the use of Our Wonderful World as a reference. particu 
larly before the Index is available, subject analytic cards for each volume 
are included, A set of these cards prepared by Mrs. Effie LaPlante, Con 
sultant, Cataloguing Section, Division of Libraries, Chicago Publi: 
Schools, will follow shipment of each volume 

Order the complete 18 volumes today. Specify the billing date you 


preter, Satisfaction is guaranteed, of course. Send your order to 


SPENCER PRESS, INC. 

School and Library Division « N. H. Gilbert. Director 
179 N. Michigan Avenue, ¢ hicago |, Illinois 

\ publishing affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co 
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GRACE STAPLES 


to Miss James, who was on yard duty Janey curved 


J ANEY MCLAIN hopped from the swing and trotted over 
a skinny arm around her teacher's slim waist. “What are 
we going to do for the close of school, Miss James? May 
we have an operetta? Could we, Miss James?” 

Miss James cringed when the inev:table question came 
from little Janey whose mother thought she was a prima 
donna. “It will soon be time to think about the close of 
school, won't it, Janey »” she said “Maybe not an oper 
etta but we will have something.” 

Dismissing the child with a smile, she reflected ruefully 
that a teacher is judged by the programs she gives. That 
truism haunts the minds of many a harried elementary 
teacher and sends her to thumb the pages of a stack of 
entertainment catalogues and order material only to file it 
away in a drawer as being unsuited for use in her group 

And isn’t the judgement most unfair, considering that 
the entertainment field is highly specialized? In order to 
be at all protic ient in that field, a teacher would need to 


vive aS many years to preparatior 1 addition to the rest 


of her training, as are given to other professions. For 
professional theater, a director, trained for the job, works 
with actors who have also had extensive training Yet a 
teacher is expected, without special preparation, in a few 
weeks’ time, to prepare children with no particular talent 


to give a show that will satisfy a rather exactine public 
Even those fortunate individuals, like Miss James, who 

have been so farseeing as to have taken a course or two in 

some branch of the field are not infrequently left stranded 

on the bar of their own originality when faced with the 

problem of staging an acceptable performance 

Those who “went in” for public peaking, dra 

matic s, choral speec h Stage te hnique o! 

whatever was the popular college course at the 

time, find difficulty in applying the contents of 

their notebooks to the material at hand 


As far as Miss Jarnes was concerned, her Age 


raw material consisted of a group of vounesters 


ranging in ability from the few who had don 

creditable work in the past to those who had 

never learned to speak plainiy in private con 13 
versation. 

Next in importance subtle, menacin ready 12 
to pounce, was the mass emotional quotient of 12 
the parents. It is an unusual parent who doe i] 
not want to shine vicariously, to accomplish 1! 
through his child what he once dreamed of 
doing, though he never quite made the rade 10 
Doubtless his desire to “act” stermmed from the 8.9 
deep-seated creative urge to express—as old as 
humanity. As a result the parent feels a com- 6.7 


pulsion to awaken and enliven the old ambi- 
tion by somehow mane uvering to see it ful- 


filled in his child 


How One 
Rural School Teacher 


14 
13 


Vet and Bested 


the PROGRAM OGRE 


During the afternoon a second current of thought kept 
pace with the one which directed the activities of the busy 
but orderly classroom. Mentally Miss James ticked off 
other handicaps facing her: lack of stage facilities and 
proper lighting equipment, lack of stage curtains, wings, 
and dressing rooms. There was no one to whom she could 
appeal for assured assistance in improvising them. An ex- 
ploratory conversation with Jim Chase, secretary of the 
school board, had convinced her that no district funds 
would be forthcoming for costumes, scenery, ot properties 
She had tried the let's-get-together-and-form-committees- 
to-put-the-thing-over system at Christmas time with less 
than mediocre success. As a result she had decided to go 
lone wolf next time. 

Yes, Miss James resolved to assume the burden in its 
entirety. She must learn to hammer, saw, wire, and paint 
scenery. She must rip, sew, dye, fit and drape costumes 
She must improvise, contrive, and cudgel. Most of all, 
she must never despair 

Knowing she must get the best possible performance 
from each child when rehearsals for the June program be- 
gan, Miss James had, early in the semester, begun work 
on an ability-personality chart for the group and had been 
filling it in as the wee ks passed and she progressed in 
deeper understanding of each individual. She left space 
on the chart to fill in the role each child would play in 
the new program 

After analyzing the chart for the zeenth time, Miss 
James decided that the type of program most easily adapt- 
able to the group would be one including no group sing- 
ing and a minimum of dialogue. It would be one in which 
choral speaking, dancing, and tableaux would carry the 
story. That is, one in which few pring ipals would be re- 
quired and individual deficiencies (Continued en page 66) 


CO ae t= et 9 CD KS CD 


dramatics 


Department Co-ordinator 


RUTH BIRDSALL 





DIRECTOR'S CHART 
Name Does best Can also 


Jack Act Speak Dancing Extrovert 
Stella Speak Memorize Singing Bumptious 
Deon Direct Memorize Speaking Poised 

Bill Act Do handcraft Singing Shy 

Janey Act Speak Singing 

Bob Play a drum Singing Disturbs others 
Beth Sing Dance Natural clown 
Ken Dance Lead Singing Original 

3 boys Simple Sing Speaking Need Control 
4 girls dances a little 

7 boys Walk Give Indian Dancin Need Control 
8 girk calls poses 


Excuse from Comment 


New role 


Hayowentha 
Nokomis 
Lead peace- 
pipe ritual 
Arrowmaker 
Minnehaha 
Chief Drummer 
Lead dance of 
Beaver People 
Lead ghost dance 
Dances 
One song 
Fire ceremony 
Pow-wow 
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A VOR § WOOF PRIMARY PROGRAM 





Christopher Robin 


and His Friends 
Come Alive 


NETTLES 


DEBBI 


(, 


“cheel 


barmerville, Louisiana 





\ 


ti 


v bine h ‘ ulmunate d 


rgwvwie ctivities 
| n our Christopher Robin pro 
ram bean by my introducing 
\. Milne’s delehtiul and whim 
al cr thro hy records and 
iding aloud Phe children prac 
ally memonzed I he Phires 
Kt Rice Pudding Hop 
Vespers,” and, as they never 
d of dramatizing The Kin 
last ve decided to featur 
nour prograr lhen we took 
the stories of Winme-the-Pooh 
the sar way. Soon the cfildren 
2 PHE INSTRUCTOR, 


began dramatizing them. We dis 
cussed possibilities for setting and 
ostumes. Then we chose three sto 
es tt our program They were 
Pooh Goes Visiting and Gets Into 
i Tight Place,” “Pooh and Piglet 
(o Hunting and Nearly Catch a 
Woozk und “Eeyore Loses a Tail 
ind Pooh Finds One.” 
Setting 

For Christopher Robin's tree 

house a piece of chicken wire that 


had served as a pumpkin shell for 


Vay 1956 


oul Halloween activity made a 
foundation. Bark was brought and 
placed around it for the trunk and 


ol stuck 
into the top of the wire to form the 
An available strip of black- 


the 


branche shrubbery were 


linnbs 


board was set up for door 


Rabbit's stump house was made by 
of bark 
stepladder Old 


salvaged from a discarded 


wiring pieces around a 


small wooden 
hoards 
real-looking 


built 


made Eeyore a 
Owl's 
cardboard and fastened at the top 


The Six Pine 
were placed to hide the bottom of 


rool 


house house was ol 


of a coat rack lrees 


the coat rack See lower photo 
All of this was at one end of the 

classroom, while at the side to the 

left, was a small table with a toy 


tea set and chairs for dramatization 


ol The Kine’s Breakfast.” 
Costuming 

\ little girl had a rabbit cos- 
turn She became Rabbit Rub- 
ber masks of a pig and a bear (left 
from Halloween) were fitted over 
paper sacks that he Id them on the 
children’s heads. When paper ears 
were added they resembled Piglet 
and Winnie-the-Pooh respectively 
Eeyore went on all fours He was 


draped with an old window shade 


with white crayons to 


look 


paper 


voTu ove 


vive Paper ears and 
black 
ed 
and colored with tempera 

For “The Kine’s Breakfast” the 
King wore a crown and his bath 


robe 


a uray 


crepe mane were add- 


Owl's suit was cut from paper, 


The Queen wore a Colonial 
Vhe 


was a Colonial dress 


Dairymaid’s costume 


She 


a pail 


dress 
wore a 
The 


clothes 


bonnet and carried 


Alderney 


with a 


his re vular 


See tof 


wore 


photo 


cap 


Program 


End” 


erse 


The 
Last 
Are Six 


you 


SPEAKER recites 
“Now We Are Six.” 
book Now We 
lo show 


ns tf bh, 1x 


or 
in the 
SPEAKER how 


much fun it and have 


stories read and played to us, we 
will play for you some stories and 
poems by A. A. Milne first, 
the characters 
This is Rabbit 


Pointine to 


Sut 


you must meet 


Uses a pointer 


rABBIT— Howdy-do 
Pooh who wi stuck in Rabbit's 
door This all comes of Pooh's 
eating too much 

SPEAKER And th is Winnie- 
the-Pooh 

POOH (crossly This all comes 
of not having doors big enough 

spraker—And this is Piglet 

ricGLeT—How do you do? I fol- 
lowed Pooh looking for a woozle 
We found tracks and more tracks 


I wonder if they were woozle 
tracks 

speaker And this is Christopher 
Robin 

CHRISTOPHER am 
the hero of all these stories If it 


hadn't been for me, A. A. Milne 


bowing ] 


would not have written any of 
them. Pooh used to be called 
Edward Bear but one day I gave 


him the name of Winnie-the-Pooh. 
SPEAKER Thank that 
information, ( hristopher Robin. I 


you tor 


want you to meet Eeyore 


EEYORE (turning and looking for 
his tail, speaking slowly Some- 
body must have taken my tail. 


How like them! 
Finally, here is Owl 
tail 


fine 


SPEAKER 
in 
bell 


was 


found Eeyore’s 
It makes a 
Pooh 
to it 


nail it 


owl | 
the 
rope 
attached 
Robin 


place again 


forest 


Sut says Eeyore 


So 


on 


Christopher 


will to its right 


Now, what 
happened to Pooh when he visited 
Rabbit that he 
couldn’t get out of his door 


Thi the other 


are dramatized as the children have 


SPEAKER you'll see 


and ate so much 


story and two 
chosen to do them 

SPEAKER- Our last number 
“The King’s Breakfast.” We hope 
you enjoyed our program. We had 


about A. A. Milne 


and his clever verse and stories 


1s 


fun learning 


Two girls and two boys drama- 


es he Kine’s Breakfast ms 


fize 


Bibliography 


The following A. A. Milne books, 
illustrated by E. H Shepard, are 
published by E. P. Dutton & Co., 


Inc., 286 Fourth Ave., New York 
10. When We Were Very Young 
Winnte-the-Pooh The House at 
Pooh Corner Now We Are Six 


“The World of Pooh Lives On” 
iS a Six-page section in Life maga- 
zine for February 27, 1956, includ- 
ed to commemorate the death of 


A.A. Milne 


Records 


“Winnie-the-Pooh Songs,” by 
A. A. Milne and H. Fraser-Simson, 
vocal-orchestra Decca Record 
78 rpm CU-109; 45 rpm 1-148) 

“Winnie-the-Pooh 
narrated by Jimmy Stewart, music 


and Eeyore,” 


by Norman Leyden; opposite side 
“Kanga and Baby Roo” ( Victor 
Record No. 47-0288 
“Winnie the 
and “Winnie the Pooh and Heffa- 
lump,” narrated by Jimmy Stewart, 


Pooh and Tigger” 


with a picture-story book; price 
$3.57 (order from Children’s Mu- 
sic Center, 2858 W. Pico Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles 6, Calif 








FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS IN M 


Be Kind to Animals Week 


EMILY KNIGHT 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Harding School, San Bernardine, California 


Vi Y PUPILS wrote a series of skits ROSALINDA— What is it? 
it revealing their ideas of how ESTHER Water— pure, 


what it would be like 


fresh wa- 


to be kind to animals Every child ter Imavine 


{ we had no water! 


People 
tainly get terribly thirsty 
And dirty too 
People couldn't live 


Vil buy 


your magic liquid. 


had a part in om skit.« 
The children wanted to 


their skits after televi 


pattern ROSALINDA would cerT- 


sion sho vs 
Phe 


bute hie ! 


they made a television screen ESTHER 


used two bookcases with ROSALINDA 


paper decorated and stret hed over without water some of 


the lower part. 


Each of the skits began with a 
Program Proper 


Here is one skit aan = 
Caring for Puppies and Dogs 


“commercial.” 


Commercial : Did 


1ACK 
I have 


derful for sale here 


you listen to that 
Talk about people 


ESTHER something won commercial ? 


needing water! 


Memorial Day 


(LICK B. VESPER 


Teacher, Seventh Grade, Elementary School, South Royalton, Vermont 


The two hundred fifty pupils of 
eight 


ECAUSI our Memorial Day 
B program was ori inal etlee 


for a 


grades one through were 


tive, and easily arranged seated on the stage and immediate- 


large vroup of children with a ly in front of it. As a country was 
} 


effort, I hope that ntroduced, one or more couples in 


minimum of 


other schools may find it equally mturrie entered and placed the 


useful through the pages of Tn flag of the country they represent 


INSTRUCTOR Our program wa ed in the large brass kettle repre- 


worked out by the entire teachin enting the melting pot 

staff and our musi upervisor The costumed children remained 

Mrs. Carolyn Simmon: tanding as thew class stood to 
The singing of “America” and nev When the class was seated 

“America the Beautiful” were the costumed pupils sat down on 


followed by the Pledge of Allegi henches in the foreground where 
ance. After a pupil had recited the the were clustered around the 
Gettysburg Address two children centerpiece ol flavs ‘The flags were 
took then plac es on the = stage made by seventh-grade girls 

They carried on a conversation The following countries that 


about the meaning of Memorial helped make the United States a 
Davy. In the course of conversation melting pot were represented 

the point came up that people ot ENGLAND “Old King Cole” 
many nationalities helped build nursery song and “Tale of a Sail- 
America and make it safe. The de- or,” an Enelish Chantey from Sing- 
cision is reached that this program ’ Jur ” 


will be given over to honoring the NETHERLANDS Dutch song—see 


various peoples who helped ou Song of Holland” on this page 
country earn the nickname of the ITALY Ihe Scissors Grinder” 
Melting Pot of the World from Highways and Byways 

Fach teacher had helped her pu CHINA Twilight Falls in 


pils prepare the material which was ( hina” from Mu lé Everywhere 
used to introduce the country that RUSSIA Ah. Lovely Meadows” 
her wrade featured The music su- from Highways and Byway 


mexico—“Down in Mexico” 
from Ne i Mu Ié Horn ons, Book 5. 
(Contin ued on page 79) 


perviso! had selected songs for the 
various grades found in our reeular 


ti hool riusic hooks 


e* 6 64% 
Fo 5 «fj 
ra { 
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P 
r 
r) 


¢ 
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gs 


BENNIE- So what's the matter? SANDRA~—Do all animals need 


Don't you think people need lots water? 


: wild animals 


Sonn 


get enough moisture in thew food, 


of water BENNIE~ No 


Of course I do! But they 
didn’t say anything about animals 


They 


need it just as much as people do 


JACK 
but animals that are kept for pets, 
and birds needing water too such as dogs and cats, need plenty 


ot fresh, Continued on pa Ni) ) 


Song of Holland 


HELEN W. ROBINSON 


Teacher, First Grade, Katherine Delmar Burke School, Palo Alto, California 
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In Hol-land the windmills go turn-ing «-round 





















It's a mu si- cal sound, 


clack-et-y clack clack. 





























+4 == 
In the litth Dutch duck ponds A stork on your rool top 
All the ducks say, “Quack-quack.” brings wood luck, so they say 
And the geese in the barnyards And I love the “Bek-eek-cel 
Answer “S ’ right back That the storks say all da 


But the klomping of childres 
Running gaily 
In their wooden Dutch dance 


warde ns 


In the little Dutch 
fulips grow in a row around 


And they make a swish-swish sound 


When the soft spring winds blow Is my favorite sound 

Even though the dancers do not wear wooden shor s wood step for a 
Dutch dance is |) brush with right foot, 2 tep with left, 3 tep with 
right, 4) brush with left foot, 5 step with right, 6) step with left And 
soon. While executing this simple dance ste p, dancers may move wrt 


the stage as partners or In groups, doing easy drill type routine or i 


vesting suc h activities as skating and the turning of windimull 
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Seene I 

Jua hy ce and Peter are imped and 
flop} a doun in their seat Six other otrls and 
boy ar tudyt alertly Bell ny Sara, 
Brenda, and Joh yme in a few seconds after 
the bell has run They tand at teache desk.) 

ME nacorTr Good morning, Sara, Brenda, 
John 

sna Crood morning, Mrs. Bagwett I'm sor 


ry to be late, but I wa 0 sleepy this mornin 
and | still itt Rub ey 
nenpaA So aml I got up so late that I 


i 
cian t 


even have time to comb my han 

joun-—/ didn't have time to eat breaktast! 
Well, you know the 
rules about tardiness, so take your seats now 
It is time for our history lesson Pup hift 


books, and so on, im preparation The as 


MRS. BAGORT «hool 


signment was to find out about the history olf 


Memorial Day 
ness, Ill ask a few questions Who ave the 


lo vet ourm lve 5 down to busi 


Gettysbure Address? Judy? 

puoy Ba-er-ah-er-er Abraham Abraham 
Wash-Washington Holds head Oh, | don't 
know 

ns. BAGoRTT Jay? 


ray Abraham Lincoln eave the Gettysburg 


Addres 


MRS. BAGOETY (nod 


Who was leader ol the 


L'nion Army in the War between the States? 
rue 

waver Er-ah-ah Washington Washington 
Irvine? 


Bruce Dorothy? 


Grant was the Union 


Mra. naccrTT No 

nonoruy- Ulysses S 
Army he ude 

MRS. HAGORTT 


That's rieht Now who was 


the leader of the southern army? Peter? 
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coop HEALTH 






IS WORTH WORKING FOR 


BETTY MARSHALL 


perer—Er-ah-ah, Eli, Eli, Eli Whitney. (Mrs. 
Baggett shakes her head Oh! I don’t know. 
Slumps back in his seat.) 
Hazel? 
Robert E. Lee was the leader of the 


southern side 


MRS. BAGGETT 


HAZE 


Now I noticed 
that about hali of you were not able to answer 
What is the trouble? 
I guess J got up on the wrong side of 


Oh, my head! Holds 


mas. pacoery That's true. 
some very Cassy que stions 

SARA 
the bed this morning. 
head.) 

mkS. BacoeTT—Too many of you are not 
We must get to the bottom olf 

Miss 
She is 


thinking clearly 
this Today is the day our school nurse, 
Winters, is coming on her weekly visit 
going to weigh the girls first 

knocks and enters)—Good 


MISS WINTERS 


morning, Mrs. Baggett. Good morning, girls 
and hoys 

Pe pp Children re pond with enthusiasm; 
Listla Children, tiredly 

Miss wiInrers--May the girls come with me 
Thow , 
Certainly 
followed by Miss Winters 


meas. pnacorrr (as Miss Kennedy and Mr 


MRS. BAGGETT 
Criris exil nownly, 
Cunningham come in)—Good morning, Mrs 
Cunningham 
morning, Mrs 
Miss 
She is 


MRS. CUNNINGHAM Good 
Baggett May I 
Ke nnedy 


our * hool 


present my friend, 

who is a Home Economist? 

visiting 
MRS. BAGGETT 


Miss Kennedy 


MISS KENNEDY 


| hope you enjoy your visit, 


Thank you 
MRS. BAGOERTT Maylx you can give me some 
advice, Some of my pupils are very listless and 


I am discouraged about their work 








Teacher of Physical Education, Moore Elementary School, 
Clarkeville, Tennessee 


CHARACTERS 


FACULTY 

mus. naccert—Sixth-grade teacher. 

Miss wiInTeRs School nurse. 

Mas. CUNNINGHAM Principal. 

MISS KENNEDY Visiting home economist. 
PEPPY CHILDREN 


Jay MARTY GLORIA 
HtAzel poOROTHY WALT 
LISTLESS CHILDREN 
SARA BRUCE yubY 
JOUN BRENDA PETER 
SETTING 


The action takes place in a sixth-grade 
classroom. There is a large wall chart fea- 
turing the Basie Seven foods, a desk and 
chair for the classroom teacher, two chairs 
for guests, and as many places for pupils as 
the acting area will accommodate. 

Seene | takes place in the winter, and 
Seene 2, three months later. A spring bou- 
quet on the teacher's desk in Seene 2 is 
enough to convey the 
change of season. 


impression of a 


MRS. CUNNINGHAM—I am puzzled also. It is 
midterm and the children should be doing their 
hest work now. 

MRS. BAGGETT—The nurse has been weighing 
the girls. Here she is with some of them now. 
Nurse enters with girls.) Girls, your assigned 
Please study it 

Girls take their seats.) 

MISS WINTERS— Mrs. Baggett, several of the 
girls are losing weight. They act tired 

MRS. BAGGETT— That is true. Those who are 
tired do not do their lessons well either 

MRS. 
Miss Kennedy, can you offer any suggestions? 

MISS KENNEDY—Well, I have an idea It 


must be that those who are losing weight are 


work is on the board 


CUNNINGHAM~I can’t understand it. 


practicing bad health habits. Now since one of 
my special interests is food, let’s discuss what 
they are eating. Mrs. Baggett, will you ask one 
of the underweight girls to tell us what she 
ate yesterday? 
MRS. BAGGETT 
jupy- Er--let’s see. Hm—yesterday for break- 
fast I had a doughnut. For lunch I had a 
peanut-butter-and-jelly sandwich and some pop. 


Judy, how about you? 


I didn’t eat dinner because I wasn’t hungry. I 
had a milk shake at the drugstore after school. 

MISS KENNEDY (to Peter What did you 
have? 

peTer—Well, I don’t eat breakfast. For lunch 
I had a cheese sandwich and a candy bar. and 
for dinner, a hot dog and a piece of cake 

MISS KENNEDY—No fresh foods, no leafy vege- 
tables, no fruits, no meat except the hot dog, 
and very little milk. Almost a total lack of 
minerals and vitamins. You are starving for 
nourishing food 

MRS. CUNNINGHAM~— This is distressing. Let’s 
find out what some of the others ate 

MRS. BAGGETT—Dorothy? 

porotuy—For breakfast I had orange juice, 
oatmeal, an egg, buttered toast, and a glass of 


milk. 


I ate lunch in Continued on page 69 
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MAKE A CANCORDION 


To make this cancordion you will 
need: One large 46-ounce juice can; 
two No. 2'» fruit cans; two canned 
peanut cans; two vegetable cans; 
two soup cans; and two frozen-juice 
cans. Both ends of the large juice 
can are removed but only one end 
in each of the others. 

Puncture a hole in the bottom of 
each can and also on the edge of the 
top of the small juice cans. Most 
large-size juice cans have ridges. 
Force one No. 2'» fruit can into this 
large can past the first ridge. If 
your can does not have ridges, punch 
holes to wire them together. 

Tie a button on a heavy three-foot 
string. Bring the string through the 
hole in the fruit can until the button 
is flat against the outside bottom. 
Now thread through the peanut can. 
Telescope the cans together so you 
can tie another button about two 
inches up from the first button. 
Thread through the vegetable can 
and tie a button two inches up. 
Thread through the soup can, tying 
a button two inches up. Now thread 
through the juice can and then 
through the hole on the top edge. 
Tie in a large knot. 

Repeat this process to put the 
cans on the opposite side. 

Now you are ready for music. 
Push the cancordion in and out, 
twisting and turning it. If you hum 
a tune, people will really think 
you’re playing. Grace Gannon 


A NOSEY GAME 


Any number of people from three 
to a dozen or more can have fun 
with this game. Seat your friends 
in a circle and you stand in the mid- 
dle. Point to anyone in the circle. 
While you count to five, that person 
must grab his nose with his left 
hand, and his left ear with his right 
hand. If he fails, he must take your 
place. If you point to a player but 
do not count, and that player grabs 
his nose and ear, he must take your 
place. Marion Ullmark 





SCHOOL BUS MYSTERY 


Bill Jenkins rode the school bus 
to school every day. One day he 
thought up a puzzle for his mother. 

He said, “Every day the bus trav- 
els at the same speed and makes ex- 
actly fourteen stops. Every day it 
takes seventy-five minutes to get to 
school—except on Wednesday. On 
Wednesday it takes an hour and a 
quarter.” It took his mother two 
minutes to figure out the correct 
answer. How long did it take you 
to guess? Marion Ullmark 


| KNOW AN ANIMAL WHO... 


called Mickey. What is he? 
called Peter. What is he? 
called Polly. What is she? 
called Donald. What is he? 
is called Rudolph. What is he? 
is called Woody. What is he? 

is called Pluto. What is he? 

is called Flicka. What is she? 

is called Minnie. What is she? 
is called Bugs. What is he? 

L. A. Barrett 
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He Came from Another Land—ANDREW CARNEGIE, 1835-1919 








7 = THROUGH H/S HARD WORK 

iy AND KEEN BUSINESS MIND, 
< ANOREW CARNEGIE SF - 
CAME ONE OF THE RICH- 
FST MEN /N THE WORLD 
THEN HE GAVE AWAY MQsT 
OF HIS WEALTH. 


ME BECAME A TELEGRAPH 
~ OPERATOR AT /7 DURING 


cae "] THE WAR BETWEEN THE 

all ee 74 STATES, HE ORGANIZED 
{ A WE UNION ARMY'S TELE- 

GRAPH DEPARTMENT: 


7) 3 
4 
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CARNEG/E WAS BORN /N DUNFFRMLINE. 
SCOTLAND, BUT 1/5 FAMILY CAME TO THE 
US WHEN HE WAS /9 HE BEGAN WORKING 
IN A COTTON FACTORY FOR 41.20 A WEFK 


MORE THAN 2500 PUBLIC LIBRARIES, AS WELL 
ey AS MANY SCHOOLS ANO COLLEGES, EXIST 
—_— TODAY BECAUSE OF CARNEGIE’S GIFTS 





GIRLS and BOYS 


YOUR OWN PAPER DOLLS 


a 





} \ 
os 


Choose a full-length picture of 
your favorite actress or any person. 
Glue it to lightweight cardboard 
and carefully cut around it. Make 
a wardrobe of paper clothes for 
your figure. Put tabs on each piece 
to keep it on the figure. You can 
have fun creating your own de- 
signs in skirts, dresses, blouses, and 
so on. Carle Statter 


A PENNY PUZZLER 


Can you arrange nine pennies in 
ten rows so that there will be three 
pennies in each row? At first this 
sounds like an impossible trick. 
When you can do it, try it with 
your friends. Ruth Dana Pedersen 




















AFTER THE WAR, CARNEGIE ENTERED 

THE (RON AND STEFi BUSINESS FORM- 
ING THE CARNEGIE SIF COMPANY WHICH 
BECAME, iN 90) A PART OF THE US STFFL 
CORPORATION 
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Coohh Corner 


1 3-02. package lemon- or lime- 
flavored gelatin 

1 cup hot water 

1 cup cold water 

2 tep. lemon juice, fresh, frozen, 


or canned 


POLKA-DOT MELON SALAD 


Dissolve the gelatin in hot water. Add 
cold water and lemon juice. Let stand ten 
minutes and then strain. Chill until it is 
slightly thickened. Add the melon balls. 
Pour in a mold and chill until firm, Then 
unmold on a large plate surrounded by a 





| cup honeydew melon balls 





ruffle of lettuce. 








A HIDDEN PICTURE 








Fido is excited by all the hidden 
animals——a cow, a bird, a goose, a 
rat, a rabbit, a cat, a chick, and a 
parrot. See if you can find them in 
the picture. Frederick D. Brewer 





| The Riddle Box 


When is a house 
like a bird? 


What bean always gets tied? 
Why is © the longest letter? 
~*~ 
When do two and two make more 
than four? 
Why are watches like grasshop- 
pers? 


- 





When are boys like bears? 


al 


Why is the letter E like London? 
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COMMUNITY PUZZLE 


These words are the names of cer- 
tain buildings that you will find in 
the average-sized city. Can you 
unscramble the letters? 

1. oolhes 

2. arylibr 

3. hheeru 

4. refi useho 
5. tsop iceffo 
6. nakb 

7. pitalsoh 

s 


. icelop tionsta Earl Ireland 


ANIMAL MOTHERS 


We honor our mothers on Mother’s 
Day. The baby animals below want 


to honor their mothers, too. By fill-: 


ing in the blanks around each word, 
you can find the name of each baby 
animal’s mother. 


1. Do- Fawn’s mother 

2. -we Lamb’s mother 

3. He- Chick’s mother 

4. -are Colt’s mother 

5. Go--- Gosling’s mother 
6. - - one - - Lion cub’s mother 
7. So- Piglet’s mother 

8. -ow Calf’s mother 

9. Do- Puppy’s mother 
10. C-t Kitten’s mother 


Rosalie W. Doss 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 
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NOTES FROM Aunt Grace 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

First of all, how many of you 
were able to guess the riddle in last 
month’s letter to you? For those of 
you who weren’t, the man’s name is 
Hans Christian Andersen. I rather 
imagine that nearly all of you are 
familiar with some of his stories. 
How many can you name? 

This month is a favorite month 
for many people—and for Marsh- 
mallow. He gets very excited at the 
idea of fresh green sprouts in our 
garden. Of course, he’s a very well- 
behaved rabbit, and doesn’t even 
think about other people’s gardens 
(or at least so he says). He is the 
biggest helper when it comes to plan- 
ning the garden—his heart is really 
in it. 

Agnes and Lucifer, on the other 
hand, are more interested right now 
in the Memorial Day parade which 
our town is having as usual. They 
really would love to march in it but ' 
have agreed to compromise by mere- 
ly watching—if they can wear big 
new bows of red, white, and blue 
ribbon. Lucifer’s dearest desire is 
to wave a flag, and now he is trying 
to decide whether to hold it with his 
front paw or stick it in his collar. 

Now, about something I know 
many of you are interested in—the 
February poetry contest. We were 
very pleased with the number of en- 
tries and again had a rather difficult 
time picking winners. But here they 
are: 

H. Buswell Roberts, Jr., Buffalo, 

N.Y. 

Mary Wessels, Alma, Nebr. 

Richard J. Moran, Katonah, N.Y. 

Jennie Dee Fant, Altha, Fla. 

Diane Ridings, Detroit, Mich. 

From Indiana we received a letter 
from a contestant who said she could 
not think of a poem but was enclos- 
ing a song used in a magazine drive. 
We liked it so well that it’s being 
included in next month’s column. 
Look for it, Dorothy. 

Affectionately, 


Fat Grae 





We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Two dollars or more is paid 
for each item that is used except 
riddles, for which one dollar each 
is paid. Manuscripts (except season- 
al) not heard from in six mon 
should be considered rejected. Those 
with stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

















ARTICLES for this departme nt should exceed 0 words W 
} 
yreier 


" j them typed, double spaced, ach on a separate 84%" x l 
sheet. Put vour name and address on each sheet and on every 


photograph or sample Address Teachers’ Help-One-Another Clul 


Tne Instructor, Dansville, N.Y 
Articles cannot be acknowledged or returned It s (except sea 
sonal) not heard from in six months should be considered rejected 
We will pay three dollars u publication for each article used 
e and an additional dollar for a photograph or a drawing 
Keep your contributions coming ! 


SMALL GIFT CARDS 


ne S MALL gift enclosure cards are 


a useful gift for Mother. They 


can be made from old greecting 


cards and enclosed in small enve- 

no er lopes which can he bought at the 

dime store or stationery store. Cut 

. Club 


FOR CORRECT USAGE arcasm, tattling, arguing, ex 


pressions ol yj alousy, and even 


ERI re sore neles to fv uvein were becoming ha 
the childret learn correct hitual 


a double folded sheet of paper from 


e ol certain verb At Christmas time we dis 
| haven't a pony. cussed the meaning of peac 
I haven't a hike. and what we could do to pro 
Il haven't an a rplane, mote world peace Alter con 
I haven't a trike derable discussion we decided 
I haven't football that world peace could never 
I haven't ur be possible so long as individ 
Yet I play all the day uals were at war with them- 
And have ll kinds of fun elyve and their newhbors ot 
mates Ihe hate in our 
I saw Mary, and John saw Sue : 
c| wet ae at ee es hearts would have to be re 
placed with love and respect 
We have seen the circus lor all peoplh We would have to a good grade of plain white stock 
And the big parade too learn to love our enemies and From old greeting cards cut the 
But Ann has seen the elephants practice the golden rule pictures, a little smaller than the 
Down at the zoo MAR uA RAABI Further study revealed that tat folders. With a broad printing pen 
tlin is done by persons who want or a crayon, and a ruler, draw a 
to stir up trouble Practicing good horder around each picture to wive 
MAKING A GLOBE vill and cheerfulness was difficult i finished and professional appear 
it first: often | had to ash Are ance Paste the picture on the 
Et 1 large inflated bal ou building for peace?” Apolo folder Put a dozen of these cards 
W loon to make a globe, Over es and handshakes with a smile with their envelopes into a small 
the balloon we pasted eiht layers ire expected ol those who forget plastic hag and te with a ribbon 
of papier-maché strips, leaving a Classroom rapport has improved so how ESTHER WINSHIP SNYDER 
small opening to remove the bal much that my children are proud 
loon We then carefully made i to tell others, We are building 
base of maché and put the openin for peace and world peace bevins ENAMELED U.S. TRAYS 
ver it Later we wished that we vith ME.” £. LUCILLE STANSBERRY 
had made it movable by inserting a HIS geography project was cat 
bent coat hanver in the botton T ried out in a fifth grade 
We painted the globe blue and STICKERS Enameled undecorated trays, 13” 
drew on it outlines of the cont x 18”, were purchased at the five 


nents as they were studied The W HEN | bewan teaching in first and-ten-cent store for each child 


names of the oceans and the equa rade | found that a con- The children brought from home 
tor were drawn in black ink he tant supply of stickers for chil their picture puzzles of the US 
entire globe was then given a coat dren’s good papers was almost a Among them we found some to fit 

of clear shellac The globe made must Also it was rather hard on the size of our trays 
geography more meaningful to the my pocketbook So | began col- Using the section of the puzzle 
children LILLIE D. CHAFFIN ecting small pictures from the into which the separate pieces fit, 
reeting cards | had received. Lat an outline of the United States was 
er, | asked the children to bring in drawn on the tray with a lead pen 
WORLD PEACE cards, and I let them select and cut cil Then each state was laid in 
mut the pictures in their spare time place and traced until a complete 

ur third-graders have adopt Now we have a “picture box” map of the U.S. was drawn 

O ed a slogan which they re ust full of attractive little rewards As we studied each group of 
peat daily, right after the Pledge Fach time I mark a star on a states, each child painted these with 
of Allegiance to the flag World hild’s paper, he is allowed to se various colors of enamel. After it 
peace begins with ME.” Since ku lect his own picture from the box was dry, the abbreviations were 
dergarten days, this group had a ind take it as it is, or paste it at printed on each state, using black 
quired a reputation for being espe the top of his paper as though it enamel. Light blue enamel was 
lly difficult Flaring tempers vere asticker. CHARLOTTE M. WEISS kept to paint waterways only the 





larger ones, as the Crreat 


the M SSISSIDp Rive 


By the time the tray ere ¢ 
pleted the children had cle 
conception of the location of ¢ 
state variou waterways nad t 
breviations of all the fort hit 
states, besides havin 1 lastin 1 


mento of their fifth-erade sche 


yeal MILDRED |. bn ‘ ERT 


TEACHING AIDS 


"apo > displayed in the room 
which hold standards or point 
to follow can be referred to by the 
children for independent hel 
their work Some might be titled 
How to Tell a Story.” “How to 
Hold a Conversation,” “Standard 
for an Oral Report How t 
Write a Paragraph,’ Standard 
for Committee Worker 

A guide for attacking new one 
could be the followins 
Look for compound word 
Look for prefixes and suff» 


Tet allin 4 


If vou still don’t have the wa 
Check the vowel sound a 
pear 


Divide it into syllables 
dis at fear 
Sound the syllables 


Say the ord LEAH MA i 


TESTS FOR A CROWD 


ast year | had to teach En 
L lish ina crowded hbrar thi 
x children to each tablk plu 
loads of books per table th 
roving class” had no locke 
tora When the first test can 
I found I could not prevent a lot 
of copying trom gome on, with pu 
pils so close to one anothe but 
lor the next test, | prepared one 
two parts distributed alternate] 
so that next-door neighbor vere 
taking different part At the hall 
tinne I took up om et ol pape 
ind pa ed out the other hall of 
the test 
A similar practice of a fello 
teacher served her equally ve 
She prepared two sets of tests and 
passed therm out to alternate chil 


dren MARIJORIE CHE in 


A FLAG STAND 


N° that the fixed, ser dowt 
type ol schoolroom furniture 
is being replaced by the functional 


movable table and chair unit om 


of the discarded chair irons can be 


used to serve as a hand tand tor 
the classroom flas lo adapt the 
flagpole to fit into the square open 
ing in the tron, it may be ‘ 
sary to plane some of the ood 
the hase Ihe two bolt nm the 


chair iron can be tightened a 


the fla pole to hold t ecure 


place ROGER M OOUnRUK 
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(May Ls 


‘ Ne day the twelve girls and boys 
who attend Grasswick School 
talking 
mothers for 


were about entertaining 
their Mother's Day 
“We had a program for Easter,” 
their teacher, Mrs. Martin, remind- 
ied them, “so let's think of 
thing else.” 
Nona. 
“We had a tea 
and fathers 
school last fall,” Bill remembered 
“Our church is going to have a 
Maureen reported, “for 





some- 


could have a tea,” said 


when our moth- 


ers came to see our 


banquet,” 
mothers and daughters.” 
“The men are going to serve and 
do the 
don’t want us to have a banquet 
I don’t like to do dishes.” 
Jox tte was all excited 


dishes,” 





fom reported. “I 


“IT know 
where we can eat and not have to 
do dishes afterward.” 


“Where?” the others asked 


| “At a restaurant, of course!” 
Joette replied smartly 
“You mean like the diner in 


asked Bill 


“Oh, no, | mean a place with 


(Crosstown ?” 





| music, and flowers on the tables, 
and white tablecloths.” 
“Where could we find a place 
4 like that?” Nona wondered 


“Why, at Whitney's,” Maureen 


JUMP IN \ said. Whitney's was a fine place 
| to eat, located between Crosstown 
THE LAKES © and Hudson, the nearest city 
{ -y After talking it over, the chil- 
O76 OF THEM YY dren planned to take their mothers 


to Whitney's for lunch on the Sat- 
urday before Mother’s Day 

They planned so that each child 
had a grownup guest. If there was 
more than one child in the family, 


OF WONDERFUL 


WISCONSIN 


WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPT. | 
State Office Bidg., Room 61 
Madisen 1, Wisconsin 








Fun in the sun! Vacation this 
veur in W im onain se oun blissful 
haven where the summertime 





a . 
average is 69°, Unexcelled FOR souvenir favors and place cards, 


le , j unplete Wisconsin vaca i 
penaD SRS me Cae i ‘ he children made tiny papier-maché 

accommodations delicious ten kit iInchxting book in color, map 
fishing regulations, and sources of addi mint cups They used paper towels 


duiryland food, Inexpensive — 
ind there’s no sales tax! 


tional regional information | and colored crepe paper to make the 


| papierandché. The cups were molded 








NAME jto look a little like flowers and each 
Bucky, the lucky Badger, invites you was set om @ green construction-paper 
to write tor tree information ADDRESS “leaf” bearing a person's name. Th 
4 cups were lined with clean aluminum 

. oN SONS STANS foil and filled with mints, 
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other’s 


COUNTRY 
onth Ww | oe 


a story to read 







TEACHING 


and an idea to try 


the mother went with the youngest 
and the older children invited oth- 
er women. Joette invited Mrs 
Martin to be her guest 

Everyone knew that the problem 
of paying for the lunches had to be 

“We can use the money we 
left from 
wreaths,” Scott suggested 

“We'd better find out how much 
it will cost,”’ said Henry 

So they wrote letters to ask how 


solved 


have selling Christmas 


much it would cost to eat lunch at 
Whitney's 
they found it would cost more than 
they had in thew 
twenty-four persons to have lunch. 


When the answer came 


treasury for 


They decided to invite their fa- 
thers to help them. Each father 
gave some money. ‘The children 


put all the money in a box, counted 
it, and divided by the total number 
and children. They 


person should pay 


of mothers 
thought 
the same price for the lunch 

Whitney's 
which the children read carefully 
They checked the main dishes that 
the night price. Then they 
played at ordering from the menu 

Each child was to order for him- 
He was to find 


ever;ry 


sent several menus, 


cost 


self and his guest 
out ahead of time what she would 
like The took turns 
tending to be waitresses 

Mrs. Martin explained about tip- 
ping, and they voted to give Bill 


girls pre 


the money so he could leave a tip 
for the whole group 
They practiced taking off their 


Fac h 


guest's 


coats and hanging them up 
child 


coat 


was to hang up his 
They practiced holding the 
chairs for their mothers 

There was much talk about table 
the neht 
silverware, passing food, and so on 
They elected Joette to say grace 

Mrs. Martin explained that at 
the luncheon each child should talk 
a while to the quest seated at his 
right and then turn to the person 
on his left and talk with he 

‘Suppose she is talking to the 
child on the other her,’ 
Scott worried 

“Just sit quietly 
Camilla told him 


x x xX 


The Mother's Day 
Whitney's was a happy time for 
The children decided 
that making careful plans ahead of 
time helped them enjoy themselves 


manners, using piece ol 


side of 


and eat,” 


luncheon at 


veryone. 





May Day is Lei Day 


IN HAWAIL 

































Catherine Christopher 


EVERY school in Hawaii has its own Lei Day program where one girl is 
chosen queen, with eight maids-in-waiting to represent the eight main 
islands of Hawaii. The pageant consists of hula dancing and exchanging 
leis. The boys wear brightly colored shirts with fish, flowers, and leaves 
on them. The girls wear dresses that look like nightgowns! These are 
called muumuus and holokus. The pageant is given in honor of the an- 
cient Hawaiian goddess of the lei—Kapo. 

The custom of exchanging leis is Hawaii's way of showing how much 
the people there love one another. They call this love ‘aloha.’ When 
ships leave the islands, the passengers throw their leis on the water. The 
belief is that if the leis float back to shore, it is a sign that they will be 
coming back to visit Hawaii again someday. 

PAPER LEIS may be made in school and worn for a May Day program. 
A quick and simple way to make a crepe-paper lei is to cut strips up to 
2!/.” wide across the folded crepe-paper packet. Fringe or ruffle both 
edges after the strip is opened. Sew down the middle with heavy 
embroidery thread. Every so often pull the gathering tight and twist the 
strip around it as you go. When adding a new strip, lap to keep the 
garland continous. About |2 strips are required. 

PETAL LEIS may be made by using double strips—such as two thick- 
nesses of white. For the effect of stamens use a strip of yellow |!/,” 
wide. Fringe the stamen strip very finely, and stretch it as far as possible, 
but do not stretch the petal strip. Sew along the bottom edge. Trim the 
edge close as you finish a section (about 12”). Now slash 4,” slashes 
about an inch apart along the top of the petal strip. (Always slash after 
sewing.) Twist each petal as shown. Gather, and join the ends. 
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MAKING A LEI IN — 
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OF COURSE you want your children to take 
home something for Mother's Day. It is a wonder- 
ful special day for children and a time they can 
express warm feelings of love for their mothers. 
But what constitutes a gift? Should it be deter- 
mined by the children's standards or ours? 
Suppose your children think of gifts in their 
own way. Joey has painted a picture that he 
would like to give Mother for the bedroom wall, 


LE LE Ae 


LE le ll AM AM” AM” AM” A” A - << 


brother; Timmy has a mat which he wove last 
week; and Billy has modeled a clay dish. These 
too, make gifts to take home proudly, especially 
with a little extra touch that you might suggest— 
@ gay mount for a picture, tissue paper and 
ribbon around a plint grown in the classrooom, 
a tag on a woven mat. Lift these simple gifts 
from the ordinary to something special. Children 
will value their work in a new way, missing none 
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ELSE BARTLETT CRESSE 
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of the joy of giving. 





Mary has drawn Mother taking care of baby 
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CORSAGE 











FOLD 1 





FOR this rose corsage, a plain colored handker- 
chief is needed, and also a stem of thin wire, 
green floral tape or crepe-paper strips, an arti- 
ficial leaf, and a corsage pin, preferably match- 
ing the handkerchief color. 

With thread tie each corner of the handker- 
chief about 2” from the tip. Then fold the center 
in half twice, and roll it for the tight part of 
the rose. Fold the petal corners up around the 
tight center. Hold in place by wrapping with 
one end of the wire, making the petals overlap 
slightly. Add leaf, and wrap stem. Fasten on a 


lace paper doily. ROSEMARY DEMPSTER 


THIMBLE AND 
NEEDLE CUSHION 





| oo] 
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FROM scraps of different colored yarn, a useful 
little gadget for the workbasket may be made. 
This novel “pincushion" is made from a nest of 
knitted strips, each about |!/,” wide. They are 
joined to make concentric circles, and folded in 
half to make each one stiffer, so that the finished 
cushion becomes only 4%” high. To make the 
cushion firm, best results are obtained by stretch- 
ing and fitting each ring around the center, as 
yarn weight and needle size vary the length of 
the strips. We used No. 3 needles. 


Suggested number of stitches for each strip is 
12. As each strip is finished, bind it off, and join 
ends. (Check length before binding off.) 

Center strip—knit plain for 30 rows (15 ribs). 

Second strip—knit plain for 44 rows (22 ribs). 

Third strip—knit plain for 66 rows (33 ribs). 

Fourth strip—knit plain for 80 rows (40 ribs). 

After the rings are telescoped, sew a few 
stitches through the whole cushion from side to 
side with matching yarn and a long needle. 


Thimble fits in center. STELLA J. CLOUGH 











CLAY BIRD 


EVEN a clay bird becomes a proudly 
presented gift when it is surrounded 
by a cloud of sheer colored paper. Try 
pink or blue manifold paper (this pa- 
per is used for carbon copies in the 
principal's office), or use bright tissue 
paper. 

A gift that is not entirely covered is 
easier for a child to wrap. A butcher's 





TWO CARDS 


USE paper about 8” x 9”. Fold it in half on the 
9” side. Putting the fold at the top, fold the 
left end to the front about 2!/,”. Draw a house 
with the ieft wall of the gable end touching the 
side fold, and the ridge of the roof on the top 
fold. Trim the upper fold-up off and decorate the 
gable end of the house with a door and windows. 
Finish with crayons and cut it out. Letter the 
message inside the gable end. Card will stand up. 


CUT an apron shape from a six-inch square of 
construction paper. Decorate by pasting a lace 
doily on the back. Add a pocket into which may 
be put a note for Mother on a paper hanky. 
Add apron strings. EMMA GREEN 
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dish of wood or paper would be nice 


JANE TURNER 


instead of a box. 








SEWING KIT 


FROM a pine board 4%” thick, cut an oblong 
6” x 8”. Sand and finish it with three coats of 
varnish, sanding it with a block of sandpaper be- 
tween coats of varnish. 

Mark six points 4” in from the sides of the 
wood base and bore a hole with the '/,” bit on 
each point. Into these holes insert with glue |!/,” 
lengths of wooden meat skewers or small dowels, 
for spool holders. 

Glue on a cork for a thimble holder. 

Cut a cardboard circle the size for a pincushion 
to set in the center space. Pad the cardboard 
circle thickly top and bottom and with a gather- 
ing thread, encircle the circumference of a circle 
of cloth large enough to cover the cardboard 
and cotton. Draw the thread close together to 
close the bottom, cement the cushion to a small- 
er cardboard circle for the base, and cement this 


to the board. SHIRLEY MEISNER 
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GOOD USES FOR 
Frimary Paper Weaving 


Eva Rude 


Teacher, First Grade, 
Elementary School, 
Sonora, California 


WEAVING can be more than just a method of developing finger 
dexterity in the lower grades. It can be done as simply as the ‘over 
one, under one" with |” strips that produces a checkerboard. When 





this becomes too easy, use '/)” paper strips and mats cut with the 
Simpiest mat, made slits '/,”’ apart. Two of these mats can be joined on three sides with 


into @ gilt case yarn or raffia stitches of a contrasting or harmonizing color. The fin- 







ished case may be given as a gift to hold scarves, handerchiefs, or 
letters 

After the simplest weaving was mastered and more challenge 
was needed, | suggested variations, which produce repeating rows 
of designs. As the children worked on these, someone remarked 
about the beautiful and unusual design which appeared on the under- 
side of one mat. Then it became apparent that patterns made by 
staggered weaving stitches often made more interesting color effects 
than those that were formally balanced. 

Some of the ways to use paper weaving are in valentines, May 
baskets, table mats, and party favors. Mats to go under lamps or 
vases can be made for the home, and there may be use for them in 
a display on a window sill in the classroom. 

When the eager weaver takes his gift home, you can count on the 
fact that his mother will not part with it for anything. Not too far off 


Fr d back view 
\ oa? Gap Wass eee is Father's Day. A woven case like these shown, could be made by 


of another mat 


Johnny to hold papers on Father's desk. 


CHILDREN CAN CUT 
THEIR OWN MATS 


rena oe AND STRIPS 
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linking 





Elizabeth S. Sasser 
Associate Professor, 
Architecture and Allied Arts, 
Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock, Texas 








with Wire 


AND TEXTURES 


WHENEVER we bend a piece of wire we make a 
line of action in space. The bend may be simple 
and uncomplicated, or it may become an intricate 
series of loops and turns. Trying out the feel of 
wire, coiling it, intertwining ends, making swags 
and swoops, or turning abruptly at right angles 
produces an endless variety of abstract forms. 
The twists of wire can also bring into existence 
animals and birds and people. Wire captures 
essential movements and characteristics. A new 
gesture or pose is brought about in a moment 
with a well placed kink in the metal thread. 

A bit of planning as the wire is curved and 
bent will make it possible for the figures to stand 
firmly. Touches of cut paper give liveliness to 
the forms, not too much paper though, or the 
linear lightness of the wire may be destroyed. 





Backgrounds for the wire characters are fun 
to make. The simpler the background the better. 
If too much is happening the wire figures will 
be lost in confusion. 

Class projects in wire might develop after a 
visit to an aquarium or zoo. Instead of making 
free-standing figures of wire, sometimes it is 
interesting to staple or wire the creatures to ex- 
citing cut paper shapes. In working with wire 
children become aware of action and the part 
line plays in defining form. 
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Musical 


NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK 
MAY 6-13, 1956 


PAPER SCULPTURE 


Velma Radebaugh 


Instructor of Music, 
Elementary Schools, Perry, lowa 


IN OUR music classes we wished to guide the 
children to a greater enjoyment of music by 
helping them to become more thoughtful 
listeners. We wanted them to learn to recog- 
nize the various orchestral instruments and 
become familiar with their tonal qualities. 
When the fourth-grade class began the 
study of instruments, the children with the 
help of their teacher became engrossed in 
the construction of their own little orchestra. 
They cut small instruments from construction 
paper, drew in the details, and contrived to 
place them in the hands of paper-doll players 
sitting on paper-box chairs. Some of them 
are shown here. The players were cut on a 
fold as one would cut a series of connected 
paper dolls, except that each one was cut 
separately on the 12” fold of a 9” x 12” 
piece of black construction paper. Legs were 
cut fairly close together, and arms were cut 
in a curve toward the outer edge and to ex- 
tend almost as high as the top of the head. 
The chairs were made from a 7” square, 
folded into nine square blocks (in thirds each 
way). Clip the two folds on the bottom and 
on the top, to the center square. The middle 
upper section was bent up to form the chair 
back, and the remaining sections were pasted 


to form a box seat. The little men were folded 
into sitting positions so that their feet would 
touch the floor when they were placed in 
the chairs. The arms were bent forward at 
the shoulders and elbows. By applying a little 
paste, and clipping a few places, the children 
were able to make the paper men hold their 
instruments. Their little orchestra provided a 
tangible illustration of the seating plan of 
the symphony orchestra. The children placed 
the various instruments in their respective 
choirs. This was a help in learning the family 
to which each instrument belongs. 

When another of our music classes was 
attempting to master the various signs and 
symbols used in reading music, they found 
their study more interesting when they tried 
to make these signs in paper sculpture, scor- 
ing them to make some shadow folds to give 
a three-dimensional effect. 

The construction of models of orchestral 
instruments in paper sculpture was a challeng- 
ing project for one group of children. They 
gained a clearer understanding of the parts 
of each instrument. 


For information on the grouping of instruments in 
a modern symphony orchestra, see Orchestra in 
World Book and Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. 
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TFTRAILWAYS 


does all the planning 


fr @ @: Dream-Aids and free planning... Whether it’s a tour folder you need or a 
complete itinerary, we'd like to help. 
You’ll find vacation dream material galore in these new Trailways Tour Folders. 


In full living color, they cover all of America’s dream vacation spots. Fill in the coupon 
é ? J 


and show us your dream vacation-land ...and we'll 





send you facts... and fancy to help make 


your dreams come true. 


TRAILWAYS, DEPT, 1-56 

1012 14th St. WLW., Washington, 0.C. 

Please send me one of your free full color vacation foiders. | am interested in 
(] expense paid tour () escorted tour [jj vacation trip, (Check one.) 

















147 ST N. W WASHINGTON Cc 
City _—. - ——— State 
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There's no hetter place than 
Natural Bridge for a leisurely 
visit or vacation, for here you'll 
hod an easy-going life »lus 
ali the charm and beauty atthe 
Satisfying relaxa- 
tion comes naturally in this 
and recreation 
ismore enjoyable in the clear 


Old South 


atmosphere, 


mountain air 


is located in Virginia's fam- 
ous Shenandoah Valley — 
not far from the Valley's 
other scenic and historic 


attractions, 





One of 


Matural Bridge Motel, Oo 1600 Seomn Acres 


Av Conttened Rockbridge Conte: Has Game Rooms 
Swimming Poot, Gilt Srep, Cateteria And Snack Bar, 


LA PROVINCE 










Ow 
Line here 


Natural Bridge 


op the Modern World 





Natural Bridge 
the Seven Natwrol Wonders 


Historic Hotel 


Motor Lodge, 
Member Quality 


Courts 
Excellent Food 


Swimming Pool 


Suntan Beach 


Drama of Creation 


© Reasonable Rates 


somes N. Munter, Gen. Mar 7 
j Natural Bridge of Virginia, inc i 
j Dept. 252, Natural Bridge, Virginia 

Please send me your FREE color folder on | 
|} Sistoric Natural Bridge 
ae | 
| Name j 
| (Please Print) 
| Anppaese | 
i i 
! Crry STatTt ' 
L J 













DE QUEBEC 


Beautiful, unspoiled mountains, lakes and valleys, picturesque 
villages and towns, the mighty St. Lawrence, metropolitan 
Montreal, old-world Quebec City, world-famed shrines. 


For a Vacation 


that is 


DIFFERENT 


Enjoy French-Canadian hospitality in comfortable modern 


inns and hotels. 


fo 
Prov 
feller 


| Ob 


help plenning our Quebec vacation write for tree 
wcial Publicity Bureau, Parliament Buildings, Quebec 
Piasa. New York 20, N.Y 


LA PROVINCE DE 


booklets tor 
or 48 Rocke- 


mens and 
ty, Caneda 
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The Program Ogre 
Continued from page af 


could be There would 


played down 
lengthy 


be no attempt at memoriza 
tions, litthe scene changing. or other 
off stage work The older children 
would shoulder the responsibility of 
the performance The middle-age 


group would be followers, supporters 
vorking in dance and speech choruses 
the 
as walk ons 
Next, the 
conside ration 
high 


room 


while youngest would serve mainly 
and fill-ins 

stage for 
\ platform ten inches 
the of the 


dangled from the 


set up came im 
extended end 
One light 
ceiling over the platiorm, and a socket 
wall the 
forward from 
There 

The 


was 


aAcTOSS 


sick 
five feet 
dge of the platform 


owered in each neas 


floor but 


the 


vere 


front 
rooms 


SSI 


platform 


no wings or dre 
the 
through the audience or by way of the 
door opening the yard 
end of the platform 

That all, but with 
talent the children possessed and with 
whatever originality the had 
she must manage te put on a closing 


ony ipproach to 


on from one 


was whatever 


teacher 


day show of some kind 


“Well, after all, most teachers do 
write their own scripts,” Miss James 
thought Instead of attempting to 


idapt a commercial script to the group 
ind each part to a child she would re- 
verse the pro edure and create a show 
suitable to the group with a part right 
for each child 

Miss James decided to give 
with an Indian theme based roughly 
m The Song of Hiawatha. “Wackneyed, 
the future di- 

this different 
the 
and build around it 
the children 


i show 


‘ onside re d 


make 


pr rhaps ‘ 


rector, “but we'll 
We'll use Lonetellow’s 
merest skeleton 
oh, everything 
we il * 


Re asons for 


chart showed personalities which 


story as 


can do 


the decision were that 
the 
could be leading 
\ few more or less talented ones could 
do Only scenery 
would be required and most costumes 
could be made the children 

The title chosen for advertising pur 
the 


cast as characters 


specialties simple 
by 


play was 


and for use i 
Hayowentha. This was chosen because 
the Hiawatha, as ¢ In 
dians Longfellow’s deriva 


poses 
nar madian 
know 
tion of Hayowentha 


was 


The play was divided into five acts 


ich having for its individual motif a 


scene from the life of Hiawatha. They 
were Hiawatha 5 childhood his woo 
ing, the death of Minnehaha, the com 
ing of the White Man, and the de 


parture of Hiawatha 
Referring to the chart 
cast Janey as Minnehaha 


Miss James 
If Janey had 


i part with plenty of emoting to do 
us in the death scene, she would not 
resent foregoing the hoped-for solo 
Jack, a natural extravert, but not 
without dignity, was given the role of 
lLlavowentha Bossy Stella was cast as 
Nokomis, and shy Bill, the arrow- 
maker. Don would lead th peace-pipe 
ritual at the camp hire with the White 
Men. He needed to put little into it 
but his own somber, austere personal 
ity Beth. clown among the girls 


ould lead some seven- and cight-vear 
olds in a drill depicting the march o 
the Beaver People The 


take part in 


youngest ¢ hil 


would pow wow 


dren 


and act as extras 


wenes 


The 


to 


choral-speaking group, invis 


ibl the sudience would include 
those principals not on the stawe at the 
time. Excerpts from the poem Hiawa 
ha would be used in choral speech, in 
olo speech and in dialogue 


The the 


of ways and means 


day arrived for discussion 


has old 


maybe mid- 


I'm my mom some 


shy ets she will let me dye 


sure 


mght blue, eh’?—to use for curtains 
I'll get Dad to string wires for them 
This from Stella. She went “We 
could curtain off a strip at each end 
of the stage to benches for 
us while we wait our turns to go on.” 
“What about the platform being too 


asked Miss James 


on, 


com eal 


low for a stage? 


I know offered Bill It’s high 
enough for mob scenes, at least it will 
do, and Bob and I will make some 


portable daises about three feet square 


and of different heights that can be 
shifted around as needed.’ 

As to stage arrangements: Since all 
scenes were in the forest, the back 


“ ill and sich dr ipe Ss were covered with 


newspapers which were completely 


concealed by indeterminately but con 


vincingly painted masses of leaves 


Several small 
were distributed in the background and 


trees, securely mounted 


one tepee was used at the death scene 

The lighting problem was handled 
by extending a cord from the over-the 
stage sox« ket forward along the ceiling 
fifteeen feet and installing there a 
light that reflected to the 
4 flood light was used near each front 
of the stage, and for special 
effects squares of colored sheet plastic 


was stage 


corner; 


were employed to cast changing col 
ored lights on the actors 


If press notices were an indication 
of the success of Hayowentha, it proved 
to be “the best we've had in ages,” and 
director and actors agreed that while 
as—Jim Chase 


it “took some doin 


said, it indicated that a good program 
can be given under handi aps 


Foornote: Directions and instructiona 
covering small properties, costumes, ba 
sic dance steps, and dance figures, calls, 
and chants are to be found in the fol 
lowing books by Bernard B. Mason: 
Dances and Stories of the American In 
dian and Book of Indian Crafts and Coa 
tumes, both published by A. 8. Barnes & 


Co., 232 Madison Ave., New York 16 


The Woodlawn Bottle 
Band 


Continued from page 29 


BEA 

In science class we were studying 
sound 

By doing experiments we found 

Much about how music is made 

LINDA 


With all kinds of instruments we played 
BARBARA 


Bells, drums, and rattles, to name a 
few 
BRUCE 
Wi learned about striking and blow 
ing, too 
SKIPPER 


Anything that would vibrate or toot 
And then we got curious about the flute 
rOMMY 

Mrs. Roseberry showed how it is don 
LOLA 

And then she 


lo try with bottles by adding water 


said it would be fun 


son and daughter 


The next day every 

;EFFRY I 

Brought bottles of every shape and 
kind 

ROBERTA 

We hunted everywhere to find 

Enough to play the scale in B 

yiM 

Then hours of tuning up. Oh, gee! 

SANDRA 

We have pill bottles, shampoo, per 
fume, and coke 

/EPFREY S 

Vanilla, milk, and hair toni Of 
course some broke 

MILTON We got squeaks 

ALLEN~and shrieks 

LYNN~—and crooks 

JACK and moans 

jimmy — Peeps, 

rERESA~ toots, 


Continued on page 67 








Band 


Continued from pag 

PEGGY quawk 
SHIRLE’ honks 
RICHARD and 
ALI 
rill finally Mrs. Radcliff 
She had 1 

head 
[EPPREY H 
It surely is amazin vh 
(Conn it wher t 

bottle 
ALI 
But now all tha tl 


W play 


The Rabbit’s Secret 


The Woodlawn Bottle 


t net Oh, d iid Grandma, “I still und a rin the , nh 
! ! ! vhe r to go or not ‘ i rt i | * 
W ‘ t tl lf | Ww \ j nd the rabbit tt OA Ti t “ 
k 1 / to «An I'd But Id tak nv rubbers and ! e tor tl " | t t 
I ” or im case il ts | ‘ i ‘ ibl 
I I n \nd ¢ ind (» claye hel i su mad wt did t 
1 beat I Sh kK butter and t | id lady told th | H 
h ud | irk tl lay fter al i my rubl ind ! ila alton 
“ i \nd tt vay hom he boul t didnt I 
. = i ot lor ot the animals It's yust i | ‘Tis! ' ired th 
il tt ber for Danny the donkey, a dertul w rabl N i in 
t liver for Caroline the i ll about ¢l veather 


| America’s PROGRESS — Beginnings of Coal 


WHAT IS COAL? Coal is decomposed and petrified vegetable 
matter dating back to about 250 million years ago. This was the 
Carboniferous Age—a hot, damp period of tremendous ferns, 
reeds and grasses. As these plants died and formed huge layers of 


decaying matter, they were buried by eroded earth and more 





Continued from page 41 

"A goat isked Grandma G 

When the oat ck I 
mountain, then it will rain like 
tam aid the cow That 
I've heard 

So the old lady and the donk 
the hen and the cow walked ; 
ether ull th found a nam 
vho was le ping aow!l im t 

Why don't you go up tl 
nstead (srandma Gooday* ked 
oat You can get a nice 
he top! 

Because [Im goin te t 
(Cousin Charli sil the at \ 
he lives down at the bottom t I 
mountain 

But will it ra or will it sl 
asked the old lad | ha , 
by half-past nine! 

It won t ram today l 
unless (;xwendolyn the m 
ing frisky 

So the old lady and the donk 
the cat and the hen and tl dl 
the yout valked al the t 
came to Crwendolyn hou 

And Gwendolyn frisk S} 
running up ind down ti ish ¢ 
She was runnin n and t bet 
the table lees. She rul ! 
ind round the mod DOK 

Little mouse said the if 
are much too peppy And that 
sure sign of ram 

Nonsense id Gwendolyn I 
frisky because I keep thinku by 
cheese But if you nt to kre ! 
the weather ou had better k 
the rabbit! 

What rabbit uwked Crrand 

[he vondertu rabbit 
clared the mous who kno | 
about everything 

So the old lady and the donkey 
the cat and th nen ind the 
he goat and the mouse walked 
7 = 
week A 
BL 
Dip - 
4 ‘ew 
a ry a 
we 
_ = vi 
| oan aw 

“I'm Little Bopeep | want to 

place an ad in your lost column 
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TODAY THE UNITED STATES has 30 of the world’s known 
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Photograph: Copyright Chicago Natural History Maseum 


dead vegetation. Heat and pressure acted on these ancient 
masses of peat over millions of years, converting them first to 
lignite, or brown coal, and later to bituminous, or soft coal, In 
some places, additional heat and pressure changed bituminous 


into anthracite, or hard coal 





THE USE OF COAL was first recorded by the Greeks in 371 B.C, 
By 1400 A.D., England was using 
Hopi Indians were burning lignite about 1000 A.D. But not until 
the surge of the Industrial Revolution in the 1th century did 


“cole.” In this country the 


coal become a significant force in the modern world 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Southern Building, Washington 5, D4 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 


he! 


coal reserves, almost all of which is bituminous 


This represents 


90% of America’s fuel reserves, and totals over a frillion tons! 








use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon low 
a paen ababanasabases apes ap as an 4p an ae ane as ' apane 
i Educational Section, National Coal Association 60572 | 
{ Sevthern Building, Washington 5, 0.C i 
| Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “Class Report booklet | 
on coal for intermediate grades, illustrated in color) and « liet of | 
| other teachers aids | 
| Nome | 
| School | 
; Street | 
| City lone State ; 
| Position or grade | 
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Teddy's Best Friend 


Continued fron page #0 
r tnend times they ring the 
, cave the flower and run 
When t r trends come to the 
Chon rery re rprised to find the 
ti ‘ 
I} ina ke fun aid Teddy 
M I ake May basket 
in ; nodded Mother 
) | L if 
! for ; 
ton rtam ' d 
Mf J ust ; re 
; tf | ti rm 
’ ! net her nu ; 
x uw ' t triend for a 
I ; f leeid wt " er 
' | i ! nd ledd 
picked up } mech pail and put on 
hy cap I like so many people that 
In rent ur vt h (nie i] vet the 
urprin 


All during the day, Teddy thought 
bout the basket mcd the triendse to 


whom he might give it 


ile thought of Peter Green who 
lived m the house next door Peter 
had ' ww bicwele and he olten let 


Deddy ride it. Maybe he'd give the 
basket to Peter 

Teddy thought of Alice Ann who 
lived in the vellow house down the 
street When Alice Ann's dog had had 
puppr she had let Teddy have one 
of them Maybe he'd give the basket 
to Alice Ann 

Leddy thought of Granny Hill who 
lived in the 
made very good cooks 


corner house (sranny 
and he alw iv 


Leddy 
Maybe he'd give 


opened the cooky jar when 
stopped to see her 
the basket to her 

Teddy thought of Aunt Nell who 
lived very near them She was his 
favorite aunt, the one who was going 
to tal him to the circus next week 
Mayly hed wive the hasket ts her 

After school, Teddy hurried home 
On the kitchen table, Mother had put 
all the things he would need to make 
the hasket [here wa yellow green 
ind gold paper lhere was a pair of 
scissors and a jar of paste 

All ready to make your May bas 
ket iwsked Mother 

All ready mewered Teddy, as he 
sented’ himwell at the table hut l 
moll haven't decided who's void to 
wet it 

“Perhaps after you have finished it 
you I know,” Mother told him 

le Idy got to we rk 
paper for the bottom of the basket and 


lle chose green 


yellow paper tor the handle He cut 
and pasted nel be pasted ind cut Ihe 
took seine rold paper md cut a bow 
When 
it was finished, he went out to the 
garden and picked flower 

aT { he picked some of the red 


which he pasted on the hand 


tulips on the plants by hi bedroon 


winders Dhen be picked purple pan 
sie Next, he went to the white lilac 
tree and picked two matt priv Ni 


hi basket was filled with thower 
What a lovely, sweet-amelling 
it was! 

Suddenly Leddy thought of the 
friend who should have his basket. Il 
was © ple wed with | idea that his 
face broke into a happy siruile 

I AroWw vhwo yoing to vet the bas 
ket hie iid to Mother At last I've 
decided Will you p ise show me how 


to write lo my ver beat troened 


leddy « ») d the words on a litth 
card and tied it to the basket 

eddy tarted d ' the treet bh 
came to Peter Creens house but he 
diint leave the basket there He 
passed Alice Anns house but he didnt 


turned 
around to see if Mother was still stand 


leave thy waket ther lle 


img oat the hoor She was standing 


{ 68 | 


there so he waved to her and kept 


1) walking 


Aunt Nell's house was on the other 
de of the street but Teddy didn't 
ert wive her the basket 

He ; iimost at Cranny Hill's 
how whet } topped waim and 
ed around. Mother sari t at the 
door wow he had wone back into the 


fast and 
n back m |} own yard. He 
pushed the doorbell 
nd put his basket dowr Then he ran 
bush in the yard 
lhe door opened and Mother came 
f ‘I wked down and iw th 


“ ‘ hbusket th the wold 


house. So Teddy hurried very 


ra to the door 


\ | eddy peeked out from behind 


the h | Mother pick up th 
basket Ile ‘ her read the note 
which he had tied to the top of the 
paske’ ote which said lo my 
ery best triend 

ledd iw Mother smile a big, big 


rrithe And he not ced that he looked 


ery h ippy 


Jimmy’s Forgettery 
(Continued from page 42) 


And now, here it was, the day to go 
hore md he wa ill 


for hi float 


pac ked exce pt 
Where ould he have 


left it Hie ran out to the car Sure 
enough. there it wa where he'd left 
it last nieht when the wot home 


Grandmother packed it m a littl 
box and tied it ip « irefully Be sure 
to write your name of the outside 
she a d ind your iddr 

Alter lunch, as he wa 
hi weater he 
phoning Ye ye That will be the 
best way He'll get quite a thrill 
(,00d hy and don t worry He Il bye 
all right 


putting ou 
heard Crrandmother 


Grandmother hung up 


That i your Daddy | called him 
Grandpa wont be able to drive you 
home this afternoon as we had planned 
He ha to go to a church meeting 
Daddy iys for you to go home t 
Crescent City on the bus. Won't that 
be fun 

Boy This wa really something 
He'd never ridden on a bus alone be 
fore 

The driver put Jimmy's suitcase up 
in the rack and Jimmy carefully laid 


the litthe box with the float in it on the 
seat beside him. He sat right up be 
hind the driver so he could watch 
everything he did 

The driver winked at Jimmy several 
times in the mirror as he shifted gears 
Ile looked like a nice guy 


Creseemt City Crescent City.’ 


The driver stood up and opened the 
door This is your stop, Son He 
carned Jiminy ‘ ite as down the 
steps 

| my scrambled off and there was 
Loachly 

Hi! Have a good time, Jimmy?” 
he asked as the bus door slammed and 
they stood watching i disappear down 
the highway Here e me your suit 
ca 

Jimmy handed it to him. “Sure 
enough And you know what? We 

mt to the beach yesterday and—My 

Oh, my float he velled *l left 

it on the bus And I've got to take it 
to school m the morning! 

Why tomorrow normimng 

Miss Hudson said so She told us 
to borne our thines from our vacation 
to school, first thing Monday morning 
And "y vhen she say it she means it 
And she s wou to give a prize to the 


And noth 


ne could come up to that float And 


kidd that brings the best one 


now its gone 
Jimmy Looks like 


you forgot just 


mh oo often Now what are you £0 


{ niinucd 


bout it 
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VACKTION'S ALMOST HERE! 


YES, it won't be long now! That means it's high time 
you were making your vacation travel plans, if they 
aren't already ‘‘jelled.”’ 


We'll be glad to do all we can through 
rue Instructor’s Free 
TEACHER TRAVEL SERVICE 


and all you have to do is send the coupon below. How- 
ever, please be as definite as possible. We can't make 
up your mind for you, and we can't make reservations or 
take the place of a commercial travel agency. But we 
can get helpful literature and other information from 
various sources. 


Be sure to allow several weeks for processing your 
request. Remember, there are many others asking for 
the same help. 


You're Craveling - - But Where? 


Wherever you plan to travel—in this country or 
some other, or even around the world—our offer 
holds good. Why are we able to make the offer? 
Because transportation lines, state and national 
government bureaus, chambers of commerce, oil 
companies, motel chains, hotels, rent-a-car serv- 
ices—as well as other organizations interested 
in teachers as travelers—have promised to sup- 
ply Instructor Teacher Travel Service inquirers 
with the information they need. 


Teacher Travel Service—The INSTRUCTOR—Dansville, N.Y. 


My Name IN 556 


(Stote whether Miss, Mrs., or Mr.) 
Street or R.D. 


City Zone State 


| am interested in a vacation trip this year, and plan to start about 
(date) . Please have descriptive 
information sent to me without obligation. 


countries, regions, or places that | am listing below, and opposite 


| want to visit the 


the names | am indicating the kind of transportation | would prefer 
(train, plane, bus, ship, or auto) on each part of my trip. (If un- 
certain, you may indicate more than one kind. If you are going 
abroad, include transocean as well as other transportation; but if 
you already have plane or ship reservations, please so state.) 


Countries, Regions, or Places Kinds of Transportation 


(If you need more spoce, use the margin) 














Jimmy’s Forgettery mmy slid di wn in z- + sont and 
nk t rad . pdson wave 


Continued from ‘page ¢ the pr " cal pencil to 
( ld phor } i Sammy. 
XE Sto] vd ask them t na ‘ The nex u fhe came back 
h re of the fr xf bus And Jin my ! ight t pt nud ‘ to 
We can tt I'l IN 4 school The whole class thnlled over 
W itd he best 4 t It’s better I mv driftwood 
New Auburt ent said \ litt . ! » y Maybe he 
Cx | | ongil 
, d. Got your name on ked wistfully at the pen 
Daddy irned | ny y ‘ a \ said Miss Hudson 
it on it t Jim vs \ fault Lhe forgot 
Jims lown on | 
No, ¢ ! her told to t , put the f pon a shelf over 
lor t 1eSk And rning when th 
N rep 1 Daddy I I Ls t 1 t wink at 
t 1) nt | t ecomed tt 
Well, in that t hin t forget 
longer. W ret b | | vinked back Forget 
do ti tw \} d ny 
} — , 


that |! 
M 
the 
ha 


weg cia > Good Health Is Worth 
Hudson's desk the first tl Working For 
m1 . os Continued from page 54 


est thu ifeteria. We had vegetabl: soup 
Daddy p ked up the suit re ‘ ind ch, milk, and an appl 
they mbed into the car ts t (;loria ate dinner at my house. I'll let 
bad, Jimmy, that you have such a her tell you about that 
forgettery ORLA \Tter ve tudied nutrition 
M ‘ Hud a d the rr t md t red t the Basi Seven 
vt Jin mv told her about it . food ‘ il | horn mall charts 
mormin But when we set a ke that on Points to large wall 
have to stick to it, dont we hart Ni our other plan daily 
| Ji . iched yenu We both have balanced meals 
hind his desk 1} vh this | every day. | night Dorothy's moth 
hin el ill. Not that he blan M ! rved fruit », meat loaf, lima 
Hudson or the kid Gost or fel beans i d ilad, whole wheat 
thin they d rought t bread and butter and ice cream with 
good That ind k lor de rt 
? lava rock and " ! KI i Hlow many of you 
pi of driftwood that looked ex t remember studyvu shout the Basi 
ke a dog’s head with one ear flopped Seven T} Pept Children raiss 
er. But not one of them could come hand Fin W ! ke tor 
t t tor ul ha forgotten 


Ride a Scenic Dome like this, at no extra fare, to the National Education Association Convention in Portland, Ore 


Peppy Children tak arr 


i im 

g g 

niormation, for which the group has 
done the ne iry research 

, 

MIS KENNEDY—That’s wonderful 


Dhank you so. iuch 

ARA- My mother prepares our mea!s 
by this whe but I'm not hungry 

oun~—I'm not either 

Mi BAGGETT — Pe rhaps that is be 
cause f the after-school snacks 

MI KENNEDY That's very possibl 
But how about lunch You don't have 
» chance to eat betore lunch tin 
Aren't you hungry after your physical 
educa 

jyupy—I don’t play. I don’t know 
the gam | besides it takes too 
much enet 

Other 1 Children as 

WALT (holds up hand ar 
nized We learned in our health class 


ree 


d iw recog 


that physical education hel ps our 


blood to circulate better and gives us 


MI KENNFI That's true. It al 
. helps you to have a clear complex 
on | beliew f all of us would get 
plenty of sleep every night. eat a bal 


unced chet every day ind wet plenty 


of fresh air and exercise, we would 
have ual nergy to study and lots 
of pep so we in enjoy school every 
day 


muce-—I never realized what was 
making me so tired. I'm going to start 


eatin plent of fruits and vewetabl 


sna—And exercise 
HEN And go to bed early 


hope I'm not late 


MER BACHE I 
Sara Sore ol 


where vou wer 


Carls and boy do 


friend Miss Keane 


omist who visited 


months ago ‘ 
Yes She h 
today. Marty, w 


Lun ha 
No, you at 
the t! 

Sa 

\ m 
dy, tl i 

our 
hild 

1 ti 
ity 
pine her 


Miss Winters to ce 


I'd like her to report t 


Va [ ‘ 
HERE NDA | ul 
bye pleased whe 


Winters’ report 


perer- And whens 


we made of out 


aruce-And our 


fraphs too! 

There wakno 
and Mi Kenn 
Urs. Baggett an 
ive seated Th ' 
oth Marty 


MR CUNNING 


ing to be surpris 


ad 


\ 


I 


fhe 


\/ 


1tAM 


telling Miss Kennedy 


d 


has to report hee 


Vik HACKETT 
ind boy ime very 


good news but 


I 


Winter to report 


must return to he 


MI WINTERS 


! 


“ 


het 
oh 


Miss Kennedy thi 


nuch Hniprove tie 


ill those who were 


been losing wei 


made good gam 

“ yh what our chart 
for thei ive The { 
ming have been rr 


s 


I 

hat she 
hat thi 
last vi 


ve 


ike 


fit 
office 
lhank nul 


rade ha 


und 


ill 


to a 


ind over | 


doctor for special 


July 1-6 


Canadian Pacific presents Canada’s spectacular panorama from Phe 





Take your trip of a lifetime via Banff and 
Lake Louise aboard Canada’s onty stain- 
less steel Scenic Dome Streamliner. 


Take THE CANADIAN across 2,881 miles 
of breath-taking Canadian Rocky scenery 


Reach Vancouver refreshed and exhilarated 


Your choice of coach, tourist or first 


class accommodations. All seats are reserved 


and there are splendid lounge facilities 
You can dine in a Deluxe Dining Room 
Car or the cconomical Skyline Coftec Sho; 


Plan your tri 


now 


fe 


f 


in laily service betweet 


couver and Toronto 


details contact you 


Pacific in primciy 
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In addition to its 
beauty, Nova Scotia has 
many advantages as a 
summer vacationland 
... fine roads... 

famous landmarks... 
sunny beaches... 
colorful events. And it’s 


$0 easy on your budget! 


New Auto ferry, 


“Bluenose.’ 
Bar Harbor, Maine, and 


Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 


between 
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)-Page Color Booklet 


New York Office: 247 Park Ave, N.Y.17,N.¥ 


Scene neweeeeeeananaeesaesesanaaad 


’ 
' ' 
' NOVA SCOTIA : 
; TRAVEL BUREAU : 
: P.O. Box 190, Halifax, Neve Scotia : 
' Please vend free literature to N-§-66 ' 
' ' 
' Naue ' 
' ' 
' Anpates ' 
Free - Neu : , ; 
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BANG-UP TEXAS-SIZE VACATION 
“HEAD! Wide open spaces. Friendly 
faces. Unusual places. CARLSBAD 
CAVERNS ... weird uplifting 
Mysterious WHITE SANDS shifting 
drifting. Cowboys ‘n’ 
Indians Horses! One 
of America’s highest golf courses 
Missions. Ghost Towns. Mountain 
Resorts. BIG BEND Nat'l 
Park. Your favorite sports 
OLD MEXICO: bullfights, fiestas, shops 
For FAMILY fun El Paso’s 
sure TOPS! And the cost is 
amall, So c'mon, you-all! 


. 
Rodeos 
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Good Health Is Worth Working For 


Continued from page 69 


who was overweight has been losing 
consistently since your talk about bal 
incing the diet 

MISS KENNEDY—That is wonderful 
news 


Thank you Miss 


MRS BAGGETT 


Winters 
miss winters—I'm glad you calles 
me, Mrs. Baggett. Good-by, girls and 


Dovs She nods to Ur 
und exits 
MRS. Cl 


Cunningham 


iNINGHAM~And that’s not 
ill the good news. Down in the Prin 
pal’s ofthce we have been exclaiming 
er some other good news from this 
ur ace 
ues. pacoeTt—The children are 
ready to show you the 


nade, Miss Kennedy 


graphs they 


iccordine to a plan made in ad 
ance the children how two graph 

ne nd ating ar n lass average 

re for test a three-months 


period, the other showing improved 
attendance records 

MISS KENNEDY—I am delighted at 
ll tt evidence oti nprovement Now 
| vish someone would expla n how it 


ume about 


im BAGGETT Sara, will you start 
Sara ren nd Miss Ky nnedy of her 
uh m ood nutrition and ‘ xplains 
hat th cla oted to mak a further 


: i 
tudy of the relation of nourishing food 
to a state of weil-beim und the contr 

hution of ther health factors Ther 
they ple decd themselves lo follou a 
many health rule i pe thle for the 


ner three month lV ariou member 
ol the rout tell in their own cord 
what th did fo correct poo r health 
hal 

Vik SACALE TT We agreed that we 


would try to tell how we felt after out 
umpaizn for better health habits 

First the Lastle Children describe 
h hanees in thew teelines and capa 
biliti Then some or all of the Pet 
by Chidren report that they continucd 
to follow the wood health habits and 
learned more, For example, one child 
may comment that he ate well bal 
anced meals but he as careless about 
his posture So he worked on that 
j 


inother may ha learned to dress 


more sensibly for the ather, and so 
, Someone may feoakh about hou 


chool life is 


j 
h more on oyabl 


i ce} 


BURLAP PLACE MAT 


A MOTHER'S DAY gift well within the 
ability of the six-year-old is a mat made 
from burlap and gilt-wrap ribbon. Me- 
tallic ribbon in gold or silver, and ribbed- 
paper colored ribbons, look well on the 
same mat. 


et ta eS a Sed 


now that all his classmates feel better 
and act better 

jay~There are two other teachers 
who have helped us a lot in our cam 
paign—our physical-education teachers 
Mr. Brown and Mrs. Marshall. They 
taught us the importance of getting 
lots ot fresh iif and plenty ot exercise 
and they taught us imtere sting ways to 
get the exercise we need 

WALT to Mu Kennedy Would 
you like to see some of the things we 
learned in physical-education classes 

MISS KENNEDY— By all means! 

GLoria— Besides strengthening our 
muscles and Wiving us a need for 
breathing deeply, these activities that 
we are going to demonstrate help us to 
have better balance, and to move more 
gracefully 

The children then demonstrate a 
erties of balances and do one or two 
or folk dances 

hildren and teachers 


square dance 
As a hnale 
sng a health song 


EDITORIAL Note: “Square Dances with 
Calls” is a 45 rpm record which can be 
obtained from Educational Record Sales, 
146 Reade St., New York 14, for $1.50 
Folk-dance 
records, if you prefer that activity, are 
Piano 
music and directions for folk dances are 
included in Teaching Physical Education 
in the Elementary School (A. 8. Barnes 
& Co., 232 Madison Ave., New York 16) 
This book also has a chapter on Stunts 
and Pyramids 

The illustration on page 54, where this 


pilus transportation charges 


available from the same source 


play began, is from the Wheat Flour In- 
titute, 308 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
6, lilinois You can obtain 8%” x 11” 
sheet with the same picture in color 


from that source without charge. Ask 
for “The Design for Better Living.” The 
Wheel of Good Eating, a wall chart in 
color, is from the American Institute 
of Baking, 400 East Ontario St., Chicag: 
1! For a list of other free and inexper 
sive nutrition materials, write to Anna 
M. Dooley, Director of Home Econom 
ies, Board of Education of the City of 
New York, 151 Livingston St., Brooklyn 
1, N.Y You may also want a copy of 
1 Selected Liat of Nutrition and School 
Lunch Materiala, which is issued by Hu 
man Nutrition Research Branch, Dept 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, DA 
Teaching Nutrition in the Elementary 
Schools, pamphlet No. 7 in the “Nutri- 
tion Education Series” (US Gov't 
Printing Office, Wasnington 25, D.C.; 
$.25) is valuable in itself and contains 
an excellent bibliography. For new free 
nutritional materials, see Coupon Sec- 
tion in recent issues of THe INSTRUCTOR. 


Mie 


Mabel Doyle 


A few threads are drawn, depending 
on the width of the ribbon, to permit 
its insertion. Needles are not needed 
as the end of the ribbon is wrapped 
with transparent tape. A drop of rubber 
cement secures the ends alter weaving. 








Henriette of Belgium 


Continued from page 21) 


Grandmother believes, and so do | 
lenniette, that people are happier if 
they love the work they do. If a per 
on makes something he loves some 
thing he feels is beautiful, somethine 
that is hard to do, he has a wonderful 
feeling inside when he is finished I 
make anything beautiful, you have t 
use much more than your fingers. Y 
must use your mind and your heart 
You have to feel love (srandmoth 
ind [ feel sad for people who are poor 
in their hearts. Do you understand 

Yes, I do Man an Please Start to 
teach me. I want to try to make 
beautiful piece of lace to ple ise Grand 
mother , 

When I met He nriette, she wa 
years old. Already her trained finger 
had made some beautiful lace. But st 
had time for fun too. One afternoon 
when I stopped at the tiny house wher 
he lives with her parents, her mother 
encouraged her to leave her lace bencl 
ind go outside 

lake Pierre for a ride on the car 
il Henriette 

It is warm and sunny. Go ahead 

laking my hand, Henriette led me 
out the front door and along the wide 
canal which borders her street She 
told me that we were going to see her 
Uncle Marcel 

He has a motorboat, a new one this 
year. Any time Maman and | have a 
friend who visits us—like you—Unele 
Marcel takes our friend for a ride all 
over the city. He'll take you and me 


Suzanne suggested 


just the two of u 

Uncle Marcel loves our city very 
much Sometimes he grows angrv 
when peopl ask only silly questions 
and don’t really enjoy their ride,” she 
idded., 

4 few minutes later I was sitting 
beside Uncle Marcel in his boat 
Henriette sat in the bow looking at 
us 

At first, Uncle Marcel said nothing 
He was polite, but I felt his eye 
watching me carefully As we quietly 
moved along, | could not help saying 
to Henriette what I truly felt—that 
Bruges was the loveliest city I had 

en The stately houses with thei 
lovely roofs, the willow trees over 
hanging the canals and the genrely 
ire hed bridges under whi h we pas ed 
made me want to go on for a long 
time 

Finally Marcel spoke to me I am 
glad you do not take Bruges for grant 
ed I myself do not enyoy the passen 
gers I have in my boat, at times, when 
they only ask the year in which a 
church was built and never truly see 
the church ‘ 

Stop the bo t | rh le Marcel! Stop 

please! Don’t frighten them!” cried 
Henriett suddenly 


Uncle Marcel cut the engine off 
ind the boat slipped along silently 

Henriette wh spered to us Ih y 
we beautifu Look! Look! 

| looked in the direction toward 


which she pointed and saw two lares 
white swans and four baby ones Th 
babies were fluffy and gray | looked 
puzzled 

When they are little, Pierre, they 
ire always like that. Only when they 
grow up do they become all white and 
smooth,” Henriette explained 

The boat stopped near the baby 
wans, and we watched as they played 
n the water under a giant willow tree 
[he slender branches of the tree were 
bent so low that some of the leaves 
trailed in the water of the canal. One 
of the baby swans tried to hide from 
the others behind some leaves. The 
thers looked around and, when they 

und him, chased him so far into the 

ddile of the canal that the mother 


swan had to herd them back to the 
hore w th her wings 

Uncle Marce! started up his engine, 

d we were off once more. Coming 

id a corner, | saw a pretty little 


house Look, Henriette, isn’t it ador 
It s like a toy house l said 
Don't be silly, that’s our house, and 
here is Maman waving to u See?” 
answered, smilinely 


On the way back, | was so happy 
watching Bruges slip by that I almost 
forgot to duck when we went under a 

ww bridge. Henriette, who was sit- 

beside me pushed my head down 
the last minute 
Just because you like to look at 

y city is no reason to get bumped 

1 the head. You watch out, now,” 
he said, scolding me 

In ten minutes more the trip was 
ver 

Come on,” Henriette said, “we will 

ind see Grandmother 

I said good-by to Uncle Marcel and 
hanked him for the lovely trip 

I will see you at Suzanne's tonight, 
Pierre and tell you about Bruges I 
didnt want to spoil the trip by talk 
ng all the time It is better the first 
time just to look and enjoy,” { nele 
Marcel said. 

Henriette and I walked through a 
mall park at the edge of town. See- 
ng some friends of hers playing on a 
woodpile she went over to yom them 
She whispered to Claudine for a min 
ite. Claudine came over to me and 
aid, “You can be a member of our 
club now bex ause you have seen the 
baby swans play hide-and-seek, All 
right?” 

Of course, Claudine. I am proud 
to be asked to join I said. 

Claudine added, “Henriette is the 
president of the club, but she always 
has to ask me about new members. I 

n her best friend, and if someone 
loesn't look friendly, I say no, even if 
he did see the baby swans playing.” 

Thank you, Claudine, thank you 
ery much I am glad I look friendly 

»> you I said very seriously, 

Henriette and I found Grandmother 
Jeanne making lace. For over half a 
entury, whenever the weather was 
ood Jeanne has been sitting out of 
doors. When it rains or is cold, she 
its by the window in her living room, 
facing a pretty little grassy park. 

Henriette kissed her grandmother 
She must have said something to her 
ibout my love of Bruges lace, because 
turning to me Grandmother Jeanne 
iid, “I can’t walk very well any 
more, so Henriette will take you into 

house. She will show vou my fa- 

rite lace tablecloth 

Inside, on the table in the dining 
room, was the most delicate and grace- 
ful piece of lace l had ever seen lhere 
were roses all over it Fach rose had 
three or four layers of lace petals 

See, you can put your finger under 
he petals, Pierre Henriette said 

It was almost impossible to believe 
that something so fine could exist 
Hlolding a corner gently in my hand, | 
iid, “It seems to be made of air 

Henriette and I went outside again 

tting beside Grandmother Jeanne in 
he sun, we watched her old hands at 
work. They flew quickly and surely 
Over thirty spools of white thread and 
hundreds of pins in her design were 
handled pertectly 

She never makes a mistake aid 
Ilenriette in my ear, “never 

Leaning towards her grandmother 
he said Some day I hope I can 

ake a piece Of lace as beautiful as 
he one im your dining room 
You will, you will Henriette her 
grandmother answered happily 
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combination... See-All 


Vista-Dome travel thru the a, 


Colorado Rockies! 


Two great routes...Four great trains... 


Mettat Tunnel Route 


THE VISTA-DOMI 
CALIFORNIA ZEPHYR © Daily Chicago-Omaha-Denver. 
Salt Lake City-San Francisco (Thru New York-San Francisco 
Pullman) Via CB&Q-D&RGW-WP 


THE PROSPECTOR © (Vista-Dome between Grand Junction and 
Salt Lake City) 
Overnight every night between Denver and Salt Lake City 


Reyal Gorge Route 


THE VISTA-DOME 


ROYAL GORGE ¢ Daily Denver-Colorado Springs-Pueblo-Canon City- 


Salida-Glenwood Springs-Grand Junction-Salt Lake City 


THE VISTA-DOMI 


COLORADO EAGLE ¢ Daily Sc Louis-Kansas City-Wichita-Pueblo- 
Colorado Springs-Denver. Via MP-D&RGW 





The Whole Dome Family 


was conceived here on the 


io-Grande 


HF. ENO, Passenger Traffic Manager, 1531 Stout Street, Denver 2, Colerade 
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Scenery and History --- TWIN TRAVEL 
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{meriwans travel more widely than any other people 

and teachers certainly are “people! Firsthand im- 
presstons of places are worth a lot more than pictures in 
a geography book. or even those in THE INSTRUCTOR, 
The New England States and others in the group repre- 
sented in oul pages this month are chock-full of interest. 
Teachers visting them will return home bursting with 


new ideas and loaded down with background material, 
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histori 
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Church 
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it, Paul Revere rides again 


boasts a seaport street as it was in the days of sailing ships 
Wallace House 
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9 The big trunk was his 
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& eneral and 


Hill Falls, in the 


IN THE EASTERN STATES 












Vountains of 


Pocono 
their name to a well-known resort. 
dene . 


Pennsylvania, 


give 
(Jn a steep slope in Provi 
KA, Thomas Street has buildings dating from colonial days, 
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THE EASTERN STATES 


A monument in Tu-Endie-Wei State Park, WWVa 
fommemorates a4 dec isite battle m Lord Dunmore’'s 
War (1774), which resulted in increased western mi 
gration... . One of Maine's characteristic harbors 
is that at (Jgunquu, a favorite summer resort 
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Relaxing is easy at beaches on Veu 
found Lake—one of many in Neu 
Hampshire—-but there is plenty of op- 
portunity for activity too. . . . At this 
graniie quarry im Barre, Vt. visitors 
are given a chance to see work going 
on. ...tn the Old Court House at 
Vew Castle, Del. justice was dispensed 
in colonial days, and later ut was 
the first state capitol. Here William 
Penn, after landing in 1682, received 
title to a vast territory —essentially 
that of today's Pennsylvania 
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You Can Fly, Sail, i 
or Drive to Alaska! | 


Several airlines operate between Seattle and various 
points in Alaska, Ships sail from Vancouver, B.C., 
to Skagway on the Inside Passage route. The Alaska 
Highway is used both by cars and by buses. 


Left: Good roads for touring bring 
Glacier Bay National Monument with 
in easy reach of Juneau, the capital 
Right The height of Columbia Gla 
cier is realized from a ship in Prince 
William Sound. Velow in kskime and 


his reindeer are ready for winter 





\ 
) 
) 
-— 
Right These fur seals make St. Paul Island, in the Pribilo{s, their 
rocky home during the summer and fall. Below, left is part of their 


shopwork in the Alaska Indian Service School at Y akutat, Indian boys 
learn totem carving from an old craftsman. Welow, right: Eskimos on 
an arctic shore prepare to launch their oomiak (umiak), a long open 
hoat having au ood frame covered with skins 
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Oliver Cort 


his chest 


“That does it,” 


said Oliver picked up a feather with a big mouth- 


He turned and winked at Myra ful of grass, went into the burrow, then 

(Continued from page 42 Mighty baby you have here came out and dropped the material 

md iooked back. Cat-child hadn't Myra, old girl. Reminds me of my on the ground. Another time, one of 

moved. She mewed. Oliver went back old friend in Brazil. You know, I miss the puffins flaunted a long ribbon of 

All rnght, you can come with me him. Guess [ll stick around and see seaweed until puffin neighbors tried 

jut, Im tired cat-child whim if st-child turns out as well as he to snatch it. When the free-for-all 

pered I want to go home.” did! ended, Mary Lou could not see any 
Now, listen!” Oliver began shred of the seaweed 

“MeoooQ)OOW'!” Cat-child’s yow! The lone egg was laid in early May 

wes mine times bigger tham she was Visiting Puffin Land Most of the time, the male watched as 

All right!” said Oliver. “Hop on a sentry before the hole of their den 


Ile scrooched down and cat-child Continued from page 26) but sometimes he changed places with 
scrambled up on his back and that’s yellow nosegays Soon she realized the female and took his turn at warm 
how they traveled back to the straw the “flowers” were moving ing the egg. Watching from the blind, 
berry man's house Are those puffins?” she asked Mary Lou and her parents saw the 

Baby!” screeched Myra when she Father d I'm going to put birds rub their big beaks together in a 
saw them I've been frantic! Where up a blind near that slope so we can loving manner. They saw fights start 
have you been’ Did this bird kidnap study their habits. You'll get a clos then quickly stop because excited puf 


>? 
you up view 


tomorrow 


And | want to fin spectators crowded too closely 


“That's gratitud aid Oliver wear put metal bands on the legs of at least They learned to know that the puffin 
ily (lat ch ld turnmbled off his back one pat of puffins to mark them wave warning by holding his great 
and ran to her mother Your baby When Lou did see a puffin striped beak open as though yawning 
is stall but she’s plenty heavy to car close up she could think of was and showing his bright lemon-yellow 
ry. Would | have luewed her blocks that it looked just like a clown, with throat. He made no noise, but if there 


ind blocks to you if | had kidnapped its 


her? (Besides, it would be catnap- 


vivid 


awkward-shaped beak and red-rimmed 


ve llow 


threat, he would lower 


showing his black crown and 


was a further 


his head, 


and orange-striped 


ping, not kid apping She was lost eves im ite white face The bright brilliant beak more fully, bristle his 
He gave Myra one dignified glare and orange-webbed feet with their black neck feathers, and cock his short, 
turned to marfle off again toenails only added to the clown ap- stubby tail. The only time he made 

Ooh, Oliver, wait said Myra ma pearance a noise, whi h to Mary Lou sounded 
small voice, Oliver looked back over For days, Mary Lou and her parents like a growl, was when fighting, when 
his shoulder but stayed headed in the watched the puffins get ready for nest caught in the hand, or to send up sig 


direction that ‘ed out of the town ing. Early April, one pair, which nals from his burrow 
“Oliver, thank you for bringing her Father had banded, started cleaning “It's almost time for that egg to 
back. Maybe I was hasty. Don't go out a puffin burrow near the blind hatch,” Pather said one day It takes 


Il, uh, had been neglecting 
babies. No 


strawberry man hired you! 


away mad 
my mousework for the 
wonder the 


Rabbits had 
winter, but now they had disappeared 
Using their great thick bills 


hye en 


living there in the forty to forty-three days according to 
previous records I ve kept How do 
as pick- you think we'll know, Mary Lou? 


I've been thinking there must be axes, and sharp-clawed, webbed When the mama and papa puffin 

room for both kinds of mouse-catchers feet as shovels the puffins scratched bring in fish.” 

here; and you could help with the cat- loose earth and rubbish from the bur You're learning fast,” he said “As 

children, too. We mothers have so row, showering it over flowers and soon as you notice that, let me know 

much to do, . .” grass. The birds played with what This is one baby I want to mark.’ 
Oliver stood thinking it over, Cat- they were collecting to build the nest One day in mid-June, the two par 

child ran to him and rubbed against more than used it Once a bird ents started bringing in fresh fish twice 
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Go Sight-Seeing with 
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Companies 
Associated 


SGM Scsing 


Gray Line Association (1-56) 
10 N, La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Iii, 


Please send me FREE Map and Sight-Seeing Guide 
to the following cities and resort areas 


NAME 
aAbvetss 


ity & State 
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NEXT TRIP YOU MAKE, 
MAKE YOUR PLEASURE COMPLETE! 


“hox seat” 


fessional responsibility, 
go, you're assured the finest standards in comfort 
and service from Gray Line 
largest sight-seeing organization. 

Look at the variety of wonderful places to visit, 
listed below, Choose your vacation pleasure-spot ... 
and plan to really 
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1956 


for the continuous Show of Shows 
in America's most exciting cities and resort centers, 
Gray Line experts make your sight-seeing their pro- 


“see the sights” 
OPERATING IN MORE THAN 
100 CITIES AND PESORT 
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4 day Fa 


ther put his hand down the 


burrow and pulled out the chick, 
which was covered with thick down, 
sooty above and white on the breast. 


It had a small, pointed beak armed 
with a yellow tooth. Father touched 
the small prong, and explained that 
it was used for breaking the shell when 
for the puffin to hatch. 
baby was wide-eyed, lively, and 
able to walk, and it gave a feeble 
chirp Mary Lou stroked the soft gray 
down before her father put the chick 
back in the I'll band this lit- 
tle fellow as soon as he is big enough,” 


it was time 


The 


burrow 


he said 

Mary Lou followed him to another 
burrow, and listened as he said, “These 
babies eat nearly their own weight in 


hours. !'m al- 


fish every twenty-four 
ways surprised when the chicks hatch 
because it seems to me the 
off the than 
pecially toward the last 
food 
their family, 

Another month passed, 
Father asked, “Have you noticed that 
the colors of the eld birds’ legs 
beaks are fading? Those bright colors 
are needed only during the mating sea- 
When they get ready to go back 
to sea, the duil 
puffins will not be so noticeable io 


parents are 
the yre on, €%- 

They Zo for 
a thought for 


nest more 
and swims without 
it appears 
and one day 


son 
colors become so the 
their enemies 

The that the flew 
away and did not return Father pulled 
the chick from the burrow and banded 
it. It was large as its par- 
and well feathered. It had no 
color, except black and white, and its 
beak was a short broad dagger, not at 
all like the adult's. It dived hastily 
into the when released by 
Father 


morning parents 


almost as 
ents, 


burrow 


Continued on pag 








LET GRAY LINE 


Wherever, and whenever you 


: maches.... 
the nation’s oldest and — 


with Gray Line! 
eo =. 









Tour with a congenial group via spacious, skyview Gray Line 
or sleek Gray Line Sight-Seeing Boats. Also avail- 
able: Gray Line U-Drive Cars and Limousines with drivers 
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AREAS. 
DENVER, COLO 
DETROIT, MICH 


KEY WEST, FLA 
KNOXVILLE, TENN 


ACAPULCO, MEXICO 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX 


ASHEVILLE, N.C EL PASO, TEXAS LAKE LOUISE, ALBERTA 
ATLANTA, GA EVERGLADES NATIONAL LAS VEGAS, NEV 
*ATLANTIC CITY, Wd PARK. FLA LOS ANGELES, CALIF 
BANFF, ALBERTA FORT LAUDERDALE, FLA *MARTHA'S VINEYARD 
“BERMUDA GASPE PENINSULA, P. @ ISLAND, MASS 
BILLINGS, MONT MAUI, HAWAII 


GRAND COULEE DAM, 
WASH MEMPHIS. TENN 
MESA VERDE NATIONAL 


BLACK WILLS, S. DAK 
BOSTON, MASS 

BOYS TOWN, OMAHA 
*BROCKVILLE. ONT 
BUFFALO. N.Y 
CANADIAN ROCKIES 
CARLSBAD CAVERNS 
CARMEL, CALIF 


HAITI, W. I 
HALIFAX, WS 
HAVANA, CUBA 
HILO, HAWAII 
*HONOLULU, HAWAII 
HOOVER DAM, NEV 
HOT SPRINGS, ARK 


ARK 
MEXICO CITY, MEXICO 
"MIAMI, FLA 

*MIAMI BEACH, FLA 
MILWAUKEE, wis 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


“CHARLESTON. & C HOT SPRINGS NATIONAL MOBILE, ALA 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN PARK MONTANA-WYOMING 
CHICAGO, ILL HOUSTON, TEXAS Kies 


MONTEREY, CALIF 
MONTERREY, MEXICO 
MONT JOLI, P. @ 
MONTREAL, P 
NANTUCKET 1S. MASS 
*NASSAU. BAHAMAS 
NEW ORLEANS, LA 


INDIAN DETOURS, N. MEX 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA 
JASPER PARK. ALBERTA 
JUAREZ, MEXICO 
JUNEAU, ALASKA 
KANSAS CITY, MO 

KAUAI, HAWAII 


CINCINNATI. OHIO 
CLEVELAND, O10 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO 
COLUMBIA ICE FIELD 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLA 
DEATH VALLEY, CALIF 
DEL MONTE, CALIF 


“PORTLAND, MAINE 




































ST. PETERSBURG, FLA 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
SAN DIEGO. CALIF 


NEW YORK CITY, WV. Y. 
NIAGARA FALLS 
OAKLAND, CALIF 
OLYMPIC NATIONAL 


PARK, WASH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 
OMAHA—BOYS TOWN SAN ISABEL NATIONAL 
BR FOREST 


NE 
ORLANDO, FLA 
PALM BEACH, FLA 
PALM SPRINGS, CALIF. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
PHOENIX, ARIZ 
PORT ANGELES, WASH 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF 
SANTA FE, WN. MEX 
“SEATTLE, WASH 
SMOKY MOUNTAINS 
SPOKANE, WASH 
TAMPA, FLA 
“THOUSAND ISLANDS 
TORONTO, ONT 
TUCSON, ARIZ 
VANCOUVER. 8. C 
VICTORIA, 8. C 
“VINEYARD HAVEN, MASS 


PORTLAND, ORE 


RAPID CITY, S. DAK 


RENO, NEV VIRGIN ISLANDS 
RICHMOND, VA WASHINGTON. D.C 
RIVERSIDE. CALIF WEST PALM BEACH. FLA 
ROANOKE, VA WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA YELLOWSTONE PARK 

ST. LOUIS, ¥O EXTENSIONS 


ST. PAUL, MINN *Land and Wate Toews 





| VISUAL EDUCATION TOUR 


point out historical background of you city te 
students. Check local Gray Line for full details. 
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SPECIAL EVENTS 
May 1—Child Health Day. 
May 6-12——Be Kind to Ani- 
mals Week. 
May 6-13—Music Week. 
Theme: Music Keeps Your 
Life in Tune. 
May 13—Mother's Day. 
May 19—Armed Forces Day. 
May 30—Memorial Day. 
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History Helps Us Face the 
Future 
Continued from page // 


ons of knowing what ix happen mg, of 


being ignorant of events and their 
(auses 

5. Culmination of the unit by our 
play, “America Fits-Let's Wear It 
summarized much of the material 


le arned, and wave the children a chance 


to see what great things were accom 


plished in each period of history ré 
things might hav 


gardicss of how dark 


looked at the time 


4-V SUGGESTIONS 


Amelia Earhart, Firat lady of the Aw 
Famous American Women film 
rip color Eve Gate House. Ine 
17/16 4iat Ave Long Island City | 
N_Y 

Alexander Graham Bell; The Wright 
Hrothers Thomas Edison (scores 


Washington Carver Famous Amer 


came hilmetrips color I he Jam 
Handy (Oryanization 2621 bast 
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filmmetrips col 
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or Young America Films, Inc. 18 


I tiet St New York 
( aplain John Smith (film E.neyeclo 
naedia Britannica Films, In 


ourts, The: How Our 
fJur Preside ni ia u 


Citizen and Hi ¢ 
lau s Are Made 


and Your Newspaper The Youne 
Citizen Looks at Politics Hlow 
They Work filmstrips, color 

MieCiraw Hill Book (io ext bile 





Dept 136 W. 42nd Se New York 
Cived War, The American History 

fim color, and black and whit 

Encyclopaedia Britannica’ Films 


Ine 


f nial Lite in the Middl, C olonwu 
film, color, and black and whit 
Coronet Films, Coronet Building 


Commodore Perry Oliver 
Francis Scott Key 


American Patriot 


Hazard 
Patrich 
him 
rips, color), Encyclopaedia Britan 
Films, Ine 
Poone 
lm Eeaneve 
Pilw Ine 
Difheult Period, A, 1783-1788: Thi 
War of 1812 The Growth of Our 


83 to 1860" (filn 


American Explorer 


Britannic 


lopaecdia 


vation } trip, col 
or), Eye Gate House, Ine 
Flag Etiquette History of Our Flag 


Our Flag Series fiimstrips color 


Young America Films Im 
ident Story of 
indrew fackson 
and Theodore 
Stories of Great Ameri- 
cans himstrips color Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., 1345 W. Di- 

ersey Pkwy., Chicaco 14 


Hlaym Salomon, Financier of the Re 


(,reat American Pri 
thraham Lincoln 
Washington 


Roosevelt 


(,coree 


stion; Henry Ford, the Man Who 
Put America on Wheels Leaders 
of America filmestrip, color Eve 


(sate Llouse Inc 
lohn lames fudubon Audubon's 
birds of America himoatrip, color 


Eneyclopaecdia Britannica Films, In 
Our Country; What Our Country Doe 
for lf What We Must Do for Our 
Country hur Country Series 
filmstrips). Society for Visual Ed 
ucation Ine 
Houston American 
roes hiimetrip, color 


Folk He 


I NM ye lo 


Sam 


pacdia Britannica Fiums, Inc 













De 
Pr, 





4 
could te SO WONDERFUL 


«--A& GREAT LAKES CRUISE 


5.5. NORTH AMERICAN 


5.5. SOUTH AMERICAN 


“Wonderful” is the word! And you'll agree, once you've cruised 


America’s Great Inland Seas. Want to rest or pier 
happy hours in the afternoon sun? Do you like 
Care to meet a host of new friends? Do gay parties, dancing 


skies? 


or lave away 
ylue water and blue 


and deck sports interest you? Then plan now to spend your ‘56 
vacation sailing through many of the most scenic and historic sections 
of America. Your Travel Agent has all the details 


7 DAYS from $154.50 


from Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroir 
Chicago of Duleth Over 2200 
miles of exciting cruising 


GEORGIAN BAY LINE 
Dept. | 
Foot of Woodward Ave. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


GEORG A WN 





S.DAY cruises from $129.50 and 
2.DAY cruises from $49.50 avail 
able from Detrest only 

. 
Rates, subject to federal tax, include 


transportation, meals, berth in 
OUTSIDE cabin, entertainment 
Please send me a free copy of your 1956 
Great Lakes Cruise Booklet 
Name 
Address 
Ci Zone State 
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Zeb and the Pirate Cave 


Continued from page #3) 


attle were missing of mischief was 
done, it was always laid to the Lange 
rang and never a man left his house 
without a gun across his shoulder 
You'd better git out of there, kid 


\ harsh voice startled Zeb 
Zeb turned quickly and looked up 


it a rough-looking man with a heavy 
beard who stood a few feet above him 
The man’s clothes were wrinkled and 
imkempt, his hair was shaggy, and he 
held ’ shotgur m hi hand 

You heerd me git out The voice 
vas low and threatening What you 
dow n these parts anyway 

Just picking berries Zeb said 
hakily, scrambling up the bank 

I don't see no berries the man 


said 

Dhey'’re right up here, honest.” Zeb 
was panting from his hurried 
He went over to the mush and 
pail of berries 


climb 
Sumac l 


brought out hi 


Ihe man lifted a handful to his 
mouth All right he said But stick 
to your berrin’ hereafter And if I 
were you the man followed him a 
few paces I wouldn't mention to no 


one about seeing me here 

No, sir Zeb d No, sir, I 
won t 

At home Zeb set the bucket of ber- 
ries down on the table 
ob erved 


: They re nice ind plump 


his mother lil make preserves 
tomorrow if Pa gets back in time with 
swore suga4r 

Zeb was still shaking from his en 
counter with the man All the way 


shout it ar 
what 


Heck 


home he had thought 
would like to tell Heck 
he had seen He alway told 
everything 

Zeb jumped and turned about as a 
shadow filled the open door 


about 


You're nervous as a cat his moth 
er said It's only Heck. Come in 
Heck ind eat with us She opened 


the oven door and removed a pan of 
blackberry cobbler 
child,” Mrs. Randall said 


Come in 


iain, motioning to a chair My land 
you look half starved I'll bet you 
havent caten a decent meal since your 


ma Mrs Randall lifted her apron 
corner of her eye 
sniffed loudly 
eatin’ 


and wiped the 
left us She 
“It’s not much fun 
Heck sat down 
I can’t understand your pa 
Randall busied herself about the 
Folks say he's never 
does he spend all his tim: 
Heck shook his head 
He never tells me 
Don't sound like 
Randall shook her head 
Let me go berrying with you in the 


Heck said after they had 


alone ao 


Mrs 
table 
home Where 
Don't know 
anything 


Daniel Mr 


morming, 


eaten, “I think I can exchange some 
berries with the Widow Sanders for 
washing and mending my clothes 

Zeb hesitated Wl I guess bie 
finally said 

harly the next morning the boys 
started with their pails 

I smell the river Heck said a 
they reached the berry patch md start 


ed picking “7 sure lik the smell I 
thought this fall I 


might try to get 
on one of the river boats. | don't want 


to goto hool mo more 

“But, Heck, you're only thirteen 
Zeb argued You ought to get more 
learning. Besides Zeb almost shud 
dered the river-boat life is pretty 


dangerous 

Phe pirates are all cleaned out 
Heck said You know that, Zeb 
with the Lange gang terrifying the set 
tlers, I reckon life satler 
than life on land 

The buckets were 
to the 


and 
on the river ts 


filled and Zeb led 


the way sumac bush, then mo- 





Heck to follow him into the 
heavy thicket 

Suddenly Zeb pushed Heck to the 
dropped him 


he whispe red in Heck’'s 


tioned 


ground and beside 
Don't move 
fear 


Through the 


watched a group of men picking their 


leafy branches the boys 


way single file around the high cliffs 
that overhung the river. Zeb recog 
mized the man he had seen on the 


river hank 
The Lange 
to Heck’s ear 


The boys lay quietly, scarcely daring 


gang 


Zeb put his lips 


to breathe as the men moved aiong \ 
sudden nudge in his ribs by Heck 
caused Zeb to catch his breath to kee p 
Hit's Pa 


men, 


from groaning 
Zeb studied the 
tures in thick heavy beards and rough 
clothes. Yes, it was Heck’s pa bring- 
rear He had hardly rec- 
Heck’s pa Daniel Steed, 
with the Lange gang! 
The boys lay still even after the men 
were out of sight Fin ally Heck spoke 
They had been hiding in that cave, I 
betcha Heck And Pa 
with ‘em.’ 


strange crea 


ing up the 


ognized him 


said fiercely 


From somewhere came the sound of 


horses’ hooves pounding on the road 


They've got their horses and are on 
their Heck 


‘Suppose we go find that cave 


way said 


Zeb 
dared to suggest 

The boys picked their way carefully 
cliffs, clinging and 


round the now 


then to a tree trunk to keep from fall 
ing. Then as they rounded one of the 
highest cliffs. they stood almost in the 
mouth of a huge cave They moved 
slowly forward into the cave, along 
the overhanging rock near the top 
From this high point the boys could 
look down into the huge cave below 
“Empty as anything,” Heck said, his 
voice echoing into the cavern. “But 


you can tell they ve been staying here 
Look down there, Zeb, food blankets 
remains of their cooking fires.” 

What a hideout,” Zeb said in awe 
Ile turned himself on the rocky ledge 
and looked back toward the 
The mouth of the cave framed a pic- 
and the Kentucky 
side. “What a 


entrance 


ture of the 
bank on the 


river 
opposite 


view!” Zeb let out a soft whistle 
That night Heck stayed with Zeb 
They had agreed not to tell Zeb's 


mother what they had seen The boys 
talked long into the night 

We ought t 
said 

jut then we'd be ¢ 
Zeb 


prove 


Heck 


turt em im 


your fa 


And 


tting 


ther into trouble argued 
anything.” 


Heck 


besides we can't 


Then we got to prove it 


said ‘We got to go back there and 
prov’ something 
[he boys left the house the next 


morning before sunup and made their 
way to the hiding n the bushes 
If they ain't back there in that 


daybreak,” Heck 


cave they'll come by 
reasoned 


Zeb put his fine 


r to his lips and 


listened Lhere was a rustling some 
place. Around the cliff going toward 
the cave, two figures cam nto sight 


The first one had his hands bound be 


hind him. The second, walking close 
behind, was prodding the first with a 
gun 


That's Pa 

Zi b saw in the 
Heck’'s father who 
Dhey're 
d as the men 
cliff We yotta help your 


Heck gasped 

dim light that it was 
was tied 

Zeb 


disappeared 


goin to the cave 
whisper 


around the 


pa 
Agau the bovs picked their way 
caretully around the cliffs toward the 
caves mouth Inside the cave, they 
worked themselves forward on their 
stomachs, making scarcely a sound 


S 


Continued on page 81 











Memorial Day 

CANADA To the Maid of Cars i vel re the war. In the 
from Singing Youth Spanish-American War we proved to 
spAIN—"“La Paloma” in Let Mu the world that we were strong enough 
Ring to protect the weaker nations near our 
The program concluded with t rdet With World War I we 
following speech and song, after whicl wed our willingness t lo our share 
the pupils and audience sang I he tor t wrongs far beyond our shores 
Star-Spangled Banner I Second World War showed us 
These and other ountries tar be lefend the Four Freedoms 


yond the borders of our Lnited Stat 


| 


have helped make our country big a f Spees 


(Ours is still a young n \ 


Much of its strengt! j 


strong 


imong nations 


the p yple ; irt Freedom 
h and Worship and Freedom 
Vant and Feat {t th point 
ul ip san The Four Fre 


has come because from these ma Let Music Ring loday, 
lands our fathers hose the best that eve witore muir country 
their governments to form our Const rward to peace. But we can 
tution and laws From thes | t forget tl ur history imecludes 
yuuntries borders have come most ' if many nationalities who have 
our peopl for there ire tew nat rked and foucht side by side for the 
Americans The Revolution of f deals and the same freedoms 
separated us from England, but we , REFERENCES nging Juniore te 
opied many of our ws from het published by Ginn & Co., Statler Bldg., 
In the War of 312 we proved tl Park 
we meant to remain a separate nat By ag 
ind could assert ourselves on the { r 


ceans The War between the States Everyu 


brought bitterness and hatred whicl . 
hed | 

took vears to overcome. but the state ll 

finally became mort strongly united publ 





Slow Foot 


Continued from page 


th Street, New York 3 


juare, Boston 17 Highways and 

und New Muaic Heorizona Book 
it hed t Silver Burdett Co 
Muav 


here and Let Music Ring are 


n “A Singing School” series pub- 

( { Birchard & Co., 285 Co 
Ave., Boston 16 Singing Youth 
hed | the san mpany 
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start here. Each will hunt by himself Charlie Cly roared with apprecia 
We will meet at the Rocky Wash tion at the joke. He looked at Slow 
The boys scattered in all direction Foot Poor rabbit country your way, 
slipping swiftly and silently from one tox he asked 
clump of brush to another. Slow Foot Slow Foot shook his head Plenty 
held his bow and arrow in reading rabl he answered gruffly 
is he went, but each time he i i The boys turned back to Big Laugh 
rabbit 1 was far away belore he could Slow Foot listened as they made fun 
ret close enough to aim f Bie Laugh | know how he is feel 
4 fine hunter | an } scoffed ng he thought (Only he is not used 
| can shoot str veht, but vhat ood to bein the thutt f their jokes When 
is skill without rabbit They will one usually d tl teasing, it is hard 
not sit still under a bus! md wait tor iy ised Tle be in to feel sorry 
me to sturnble ver then tor Big | suet 
Slow Foot thought of turning back Let me see arrow he demanded 
ind voiny hore rut he anew that ! » irprised B \ | aug h inded the m 
father would be angry He rea a ver without a word 
OO that he would nevet Vall ! Slow Foot quinted carefully slong 
friendship or respect of the other ser he ud They 
f he gave up now Durnin yack a ditt here Crooked arrow 
vould only make a bad matter , rooked. N yonder you do not 
He set his jaw grimly and trudged oi rabbit 
After what seemed lik rmiile ot ‘ boot nd Crooked Arrow 
dragging his stiff foot through the nad | {) i pped across 
ind brush Slow Foot mula I k toward Sle boot make 
wash a short distance ihead Lall One 
was ipproachin ror the neht \ \ it | ! d } hooked 
littl tarther away wt other r I nad t ind rocked 
heading toward the vasn ick i I | Alf down at 
Dall One waved at tl thers How t! round ast hic n la pale | 
many? he houted i] j rk 1 themselve mite 
big Laugh ducked | d N t } ther! ‘ 
yood rabb mantry ve a 
Yah scotfied Short Hair Poot re I . @ y wide 
sbint country. Only or imader ur 
ush Continued on pa 8] 





TAKE THE 
ROMANCE ROUTE 
TO HISTORIC 
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Let Canadian NATIONAL plan a 
Maple Leaf vacation for you! 


Go by train! You'll have a wonderful time vacationing in Canada 
the Canadian NATIONAL Rail way. Canadian NATIONAL Maple 
Leaf tours are carefully designed to iet you see more, do more, have 
more fun... for less money! 


There is a wide range to choose from, including tours to the fascinat- 
ing Gaspé peninsula . . . picturesque French Canada historic Ottawa 
... and spectacular Jasper National Park, in the Canadian Rockies, 


Your fun starts the moment you board the train. You meet friendly, 
interesting people, see magnificent scenery, enjoy every modern com- 
fort. And you don’t have a care, because everything is arranged for youl! 


Start planning your Canadian vacation now. Examine this list of 
CNR Maple Leaf tours. Select the ones you preter, 


Across-Canada « Ontario «+ Eastern Cities 

Jasper & Rockies «+ Lake-of-the-Woods + British 

Columbia «+ French Canada «+ Alaska Cruise 
Provinces-by-the-Sea + Hudson Bay 


(CANADIAN: 


See vour travel agent for facts and literature, or call your 
nearest Canadian NATIONAL Railways office listed below 


NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 


BOSTON «© BUFFALO «+ CHICAGO «© CINCINNATI « DETROIT 

PUNT « KANSAS CITY « LOS ANGELES «© ME WAUKEE 

MINNEAPOUS «© NEW YORK © PHERADELPHIA « PITTSBURGH 

PORTLAND MAINE « ST. LOUIS « SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE «© WASHINGTON, OC 





..» the carefree way 
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This 196-Page 





VACATION 
GUIDE 
To 


NEW YORK STATE 


. Offers a thrilling preview 
of what your 1956 vacation 
can be... helps you plan your 
holiday to make the most of 
every exciting hour! 

Magnificentiy illustrated 
with scores of full-color photo- 
graphs, drawings and maps. 
Gives complete data on the 
Empire State's 15 famous Va- 
cation Regions . . . including 
660 different communities and 
over 1,000 individual attrac. 
tions. Lists types of accom- 
modations, rates, sports and 
recreational facilities, sources 
of additional information. 

The most complete state 
guidebook ever assembled— 
fully revised for 1956. 

PLAN YOUR HOLIDAY i 

THE EASY WAY... 


MAIL THIS COUPON — 





TODAY! 








ee --- 
New York State Department of Commerce ; 
Room 192, 112 State Siveet, Albany 7,8. ¥ ' 
fend “New York State Vaecationiands,” ; 
Jam interested in ’ 
At ) resort hotel vy « ) campette ' 
wt ) etty hotel GO ( )eiidrens camp ft 
© ) benmelow colony (=) dude ranch ' 
D« ) tourtet home i « ) mote ; 
Ri ) summer cottage H 
J would like tufor mation from areas chected ' 
1 © Adirondacks 8 © Long toland ' 
2? © New York City 9 © Mohewk Valley 
3 ©) Catehilts 10 ©) Central New York 
4 © 1000 telands It ©) Wudson- Taconte 
St. Lawrence 12 C) Genesee Region 
5 © Wiageratrontion § 13 () Chautauqua 
6 ©) Finger Lobes Allegany 
? ©) Saretom 14 0) Capital District 
Lake George 15 ©) Southern Tier 
Neme —— —EE i 
PLEASE PRINT) 7 
' 
DEO 008 eee ' 
' 
' 
Cty. Bum Mate —— i 
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What's Cooking? 
(Continued from page 24) 


orner of the room 
vegetables, another peeled, while oth 
Sall other 
were browning piece 
When the 
child iw 
the oom was given a chance to stir it 

Motor skilis were developed in the 


One group washed 


ers cut them mito cubes 
with ‘ong forks 
of meat in the heated pot 


tew began to simmer, every 


preparation of vegetables, handling of 
equipment ladiing out of 
the soup under the watchful eye of the 


even the 


teache r 
I ach child took home 
It read 


Ple aw cote 


an invitation 


to our Stew Party 
o'clock 


bring a saucer and a spoon 


Come on Friday at twe 
Please 
Whether 


the party 
At least one 


w pupils enjoyed 
difficult to say 
confronted 
had three 
home he 


parents 
most was 
mother was 
Pommy 
h I pings of this stew At 
a fit if I offer him anything 
with carrots in it 

Making the stew could have been 
just a lot of noise and confusion, But 
organization and 
many learning 
valuable item in 


with a mystery 


throws 


with proper 


tunities for 


opper ° 
activities, 
child 


development and socialized education 


it became a 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 


Keeping Cle an; Foods for Health, 
Primary Health Set filmstrip 
color Young America Films, Ine., 
168 EF. 41st Se.. New York 17 
Keepin y’ Neat and Clean; Proper Food 
“Health Stories filmestrip, color 
I neyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Inc , 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette 
lil 
Manners at Parties; Manners at School 
(,0o0d Manners” 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, In 
Schoo!, “Our Manners 
filmstrip, color Young 


filmstrip, color 


Manners at 
Series” 
America Films, (nc 

Picking } egetables, Life on the 
Farm” (filmstrip, color Encyclo 
paedia Britannica Films, I 


Right Foods Ve pb He alth, “C,ood 
Health and You” (filmstrip, color 
Eye Gate House, Inc., 2716 41st 


Ave., Long Island City 1, N.Y 
Susan and Peter Go to Market, “Pri 
mary Health Set” (filmstrip, color 
Society for Visual Education, In 
1345 W. Diversey Parkway, Chicago 
4 
Forroatial 
was carried on, Mrs 
Tooke, principal and 
Wireless School, Winnipeg, 
She and her staff did the demonstra 
tion work for the Provincial Normal 
School, on whose campus the school was 


Nore: At the time this unit 
Wiliams was J. Rae 
teacher at the 
Manitoba 


situated, 


Be Kind to Animals Week 


Continued from page 53) 


clean water where they can get at it 
at all times. In hot weather they need 
water more often than many peopl 
realize, 


yack—Yes, indeed. Dogs and pup 
pies need plenty of fresh water 
BENNIP Lots of 
member to feed dogs and puppies but 
forget to give them water 
joAN~Another thing peopl 
times forget is that puppies shouldn't 
mother too 


tunes pe ople re 


some 


be taken away from their 


young 

yack—Puppies need things to chew 
and they can learn not to chew the 
wrong things if they have something 


of their own to chew on-—a big bone 


a rubber toy, an old shoe, or sore 
thing 
sanpRA~Did you know you should 


not give a dog or a puppy turkey or 
chicken bones? They splinter and are 


Sometimes dogs die from 


dangerous 
eating splintery bones 
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joan —Boys and girls should remem 
ber, too, that a dog’s collar must not 
he too tight 

pennie—We should always remem 
ber to be kind to our pets 


The following are the titles of the 
other skits written by my fourth-grade 
pupils Care of Cats and Kittens 
Why We Protect Wild Birds.” “Why 
loads Are Valuable “How to Care 
for Fish, How to Treat Easter Bun 
nies and Ducklings 

The children painted large figures 
to represent the animals under discus 
and drew sketches for the pro- 
grams. The programs were duplicated 
and handed to the audien ¢ whe n we 
repeated the skits for the P.T.A 

Each skit had a pupil director who 
he ld rehearsals and assisted the tac h 
er at the final performance. A child 
who could spe ak no English might be 
property man for one skit; for another 
the property might be a child 
who had trouble remembering a part 


won 


man 


or one who had a speech handicap 
But again it might be one who just 


wanted to be a property man. Some 
newly enrolled children who did not 
have a chance to be in a skit were 
asked to pass out the programs They 


were delighted to be so quickly a part 
of the group 


Mother Opossum 
(Continued from page 26) 


One evening, Mrs. Opossum told her 
children to Stay im their tree 
until she returned. After quite a long 
walk she was feeling a bit tired as she 
neared the chicken Mrs 
Opossum went inside, and climbed up 
on the hen roost. Almost at once, the 
chickens set up a terrible commotion 
They called, “Get-get-get-get-out of 
here; get-get-get-get-out of here 
Chey flew from one perch to another, 
ind made so much noise that Ted 


house 


house, so 


heard it in the house 


He told Ned that someone was in 
the chicken house. Ned listened, and 
heard the same commotion. The boys 


took the big flashlight and started out 
to catch the chicken thief 

When they got as far as the hen 
house door, Ned said, “You go first,’ 
then Ted said to Ned, “No, you go in 
first.” While they stood there, the hens 
ind roosters kept saying, “Get-get-get 
get-out of here, get-wet-get-get-out of 
Finally Ted said, “If the chick 
ens can tell him off, we had better 
join them,” and the two boys entered 
the building very Instead 
f a man, their flashlight caught the 
outline of a familiar figure. “Oh, it's 
you, Mrs. Opossum,” said Ned 

At the sight of the and the 
light, she decided to do what 
the chickens had been telling het 
After all, she had a large family to 
remember, so she headed for th 
With boys, dogs, cats 


here 


cautiously 


boys 


bright 


meadow again 
hens, and other animals to bother her 
Mrs. Opossum made up her mind to 
It was just getting day 
was nearing her home 


move away 
light when she 
ind children 

A robin chirped, “Better go merrily 
better go cheerily A 
chirped, “Hurry, hurry, hurry, hurry 

“What's the rush?” thought Mrs 
Opossum But she called All 
iboard,” to her little ones who came 
out to greet her 


song sparrow 


Six young opossums climbed on her 
back, gripped her pelt with their front 
feet, and leaned their heads over her 
backbone. When Mrs Opossum 
arched ber tail over her back, the chil 
dren wound their tails around it. As 
they started off in 
home, they had a nice sight-seeing trip 
through the woods with upper dec! 


search of a new 


' 
seats) 


4-\ SI GGESTIONS 


Animal Homes (film, color, and black 
and white), Churchill-Wexler Film 
Productions, 801 N. Seward St 
Los Angeles 38, Calif. 

Mammals of the Countryside (film 
color, and black and white), Coro- 
net Films, Coronet Building, Chi- 
cago |. 


Spring Cleaning 
(Continued from page 23) 


sea, and mold spores that spoil food 
when given an opportunity. Thr 
spores, which might roughly be called 
the “seeds” of molds and fungi, drift 
about until they find a suitable haven 
Then they go into business, sending 
down roots, sending up stems, produc 
ing a miniature garden quite fascin 
ating to behold under a magnifying 
glass. 

To start your 
washed potato in half with a clean 


own garden, cut a 


knife. Cover one slice with a tumbler 
Expose the other for half an hour and 
then cover it with a tumbler. With 


fair luck you'll have a mold colony 
on the exposed slice within a few days 
Iwo slices of dampened bread may be 
substituted for the potato slices 

i) Hlou dor ia 
Vacuum cleaners 
shapes and sizes (and prices) but they 
all work in the same way. Every vac- 
uum cleaner has a speedy little fan 
that blows air into a bag. As the air 
keeps blowing in, other air from be- 
hind keeps flowing in to take its place 
This other air comes through a nozzle 
the floor tool) that touches the floor 
or carpet The flowing air 
dust along with it. The air and dust 
are blown through into the cloth bag 
Phe air keeps going right through the 
bag, but the grains of dust are too 
large to pass through the tiny pores of 
the cloth and are left behind in the bag 

It's easy to demonstrate the action 
of a vacuum cleaner, especially the 
small hand type. Turn on the switch 
clap two chalkboard erasers in fron 
of the nozzle and observe the stream 
of chalk dust flowing in This shows 
up best in bright sunlight.) Place your 
hands against the cloth bag and you 
can feel the air blowing through. Th: 
grains of chalk dust, too large to get 
through, are left behind in the bag 

6. Hou are chemicals 
cleaning? There is 
to this question, for there are many 
kinds of chemical cleaners and they 

(Continued on page 93) 


vacuum ¢ le aneru ork 4 


come in various 


Carries 


used for 
no single answer 


Directory of 
Book Publishers 


(See pages 16 17) 


Abelard-Schuman, Inc., 404 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y 

Baltimore Public Schools, Bureau of 
Publications, 3 E. 25th St., Baltimore 
18, Md. 

Coward-MecCann, Inc., 210 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y 

Doubleday & Co. Inc. 575 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Educational Advisory Center, 400 Boy! 
ston St., Boston, Mass 

Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 55 Fifth 
Ave., New York 3, N.Y 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Inc., 419 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y 

William Morrow & Co., Inc. 425 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y 

Reader's Digest Educational 
Pleasantville, N.Y 

Ronald Press Co. 15 E. 26th St., New 
York 10, N.Y 

Row, Peterson & Co., 1911! 
Evanston, Il 

Science Research Associates, 57 W 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill 

Simon & Schuster, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York 20, N.Y 

Franklin Watts, Inc., 699 Madison Ave 
New York 21, N.Y 

World Publishing Co. 
St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Madison 


Service, 


Ridge Ave., 


2231 W. 110th 








Zeb and the Pirate Cave oe tk, Slow Foot,” said Short 
I 
Continued from pa 8 | One turned on Short Hai 
Modis fetter wes betict eniee (“7 Slow Foot,” he said clearly 
wall. h } 1 and If ¢ has brain t does not matter 
yuth ged WaAiKS ™ Bow good 
The other mar it holdir a pan He grinn i Slow Foot 
od This ll teach you a _ lesson Lah name be ! 
Steed he said between mouthfuls Siow Slow Foot’s f broke int 
You can't squeal on the Lange gang vering grin. He looked at the 
und get by with it We found the pa i lly faces around him Like bet 
pers o1 Just gettin’ information ter | inswered softly 
to turn us all in to the ‘feds, wer 
you . 
ee cated Wek Miele ond A Music Program 
wdded. TI iv still for oment Continued from be ? 
Suddenly thout warnir Heck 
crouched mothe edge ind ‘ iped luet tr ind quartets In any 
His aim was good ind } landed uid by kept i ough 
square ly on the man’s back ldren can hear the pias 
Before a sound had been made, Zel 1} ! the q ty of then 
id jumped to the floor helow. tox ! el ction. Fa 
He jerked a knife from his pocket : , . st to play. On 
ut the bonds from Heck father kKindergarter phasis should 
Working silently they tied the | | don] sul n performance 
nd weed him t bea pica tone and 
The released man rubbed |} VI rer t pitel 
ind then motioned the bovs to { Ul I create their own songs a 
him. Daniel Steed led them out of the to the id i wish to ex 
cave and along paths the had \n ng t ofter 
seen before d ry her-| nted 
It wa nly er they wer i ! for their mean 
way from the ind near Zel rt rd I 
house that } xplained t hyt! tlert 
He had been watcl 7 th me for I t i aN 
the federal men pre nad t t | teu cleat 
of them. Daniel Steed qu ned | b ! forth 
pace. He must get a horse, he said nor popu 
and ride as fast as he could he | “ive tf 1, and 
eral men could m n betor t! 
vanditsteft their hideout and found a > ! d not 
new one . d n 
The boys sat around Zeb's house | ition of 
day. hardly daring to talk about what ma nent \ 
had happened Art the ound / 1, children 
horses’ hoo, they ran for the door ' il 
It was Zeb pa loaded with supplic | wrect 
from the store ir heat 
Mct Danie! on the road,” he said Polk hould 
when he caueht his breath He said rite I e kinder 
to tell vou boy evervthin in hand ' pr nt if uld be cho 
The federal men reached the ive and ' ' iHerestin dly nood or 
were waiting for the gang when they mphed activity There is no 
returned ! it her imnot substitute 
The boys strode outside, hitching at ch a better suited her 
thei uspendet with nervous mov al roup a ind ol words 
ments ' r, olten make up tor iscruta 
And to think your pa was workin . f mean 
with tl feds’ all the time exclaimed : . . hich | thst I 
Jeb ! ! rs thi hout tt coul 
I'm proud of Pa Heck sid remain fres| d interest 
Real proud | I'll st sround : iASSTOOI 
ind » to } le mor ifter . des | it ! ir and a 
Say, I'd lik x plore that old n her children, the te h 
cave Zeb announced dd p her « n appre i 
Heck stripped off | hirt and let . 1 her lity 1 7 
the warm sun beat down on |} hy : t ust iy to 
houlder Let he { W, ind ff ) I} teacher 
can pretend were hid ut. Ne artist , tl oft the 
can pl nd we re leral n ' | ' rings tor 
\ dreamy expr came into Z he autohary \ ill, she 
Ves May! ee a boat god vell mod ted voice. clear 
he river, Heck. That cave will be d clear d Phe closer 
cookout... What a Clean int ts to her childs ot being 
Kentuck: He whistled softly as they ! the pia t hem and 
headed toward the cave then ni tI ng on 
v chair or eves floor. the 
rth , — 
Slow Foot Let the children hand books 
; wo othe fir | musi 
(Cor nued from page ; vcdine program Let tl experi 
Slow Foot took n ook 1) — ' ' d nstruments 
like ind xviophones 
! he commanded. H: x wk ‘ ' 
vardly yut swittiy } od knee : Su | pi re hap] people 
Reaching far out h did so. he Too mar hildrei I ip ashamed 
r al dt The secret of learn 
p nned the head of th ratt nake to ‘ 
the ground with h hea how A ‘ , . ! In kinder 
lall Cie jumped ! ‘ thre rat ' t 8 hirst 
writhing body lashed him sava proper dit 
across the shins, but Slow Foot held EmiToRiaL Note: Did you read “Estat 
the rattler secure il la () ng ie r I gH t the 
was out of strikir list . } : = / yor ~~. . powes iy 
did he release the snake and hurt ae dew & cet of Caeniiiem ential Gite 
vay as tast uld Re r t ver that the ad 
Th ‘ clustered around tl ah we . Thene Relaxa 
, mctaamnes <aias jeri Pi . 2518 Hyperion Blvd. 





TEACHER! Here’s Your Assignment 


| ®& e 
in Finance... 
| 









cost 
CONTROLLED 
LOANS 







You control the cost of your 
loan. Pay interest only for the 
actual time 
on unpaid principal balances 
The sooner you repay the 
lower your cost no hidden 
charges at any time 


LOW LAWFUL RATES 


if low lawful rates 


you keep the money, 


You are assured 


because Postal ia State Licensed 
No fees, no deductions, no hidden 
costs. Friends, relatives, School 
authorities never contacted You 
get the full cash amount imme 
diately. NO PRINCIPAL PAY 
MENT TO MAKE DURING 
PAYLESS SUMMER MONTH 

REPAY IN SMALL MONTHLY 
PAYMENT WHEN SALARY 


STAKTS IN THE FALI 

BORROW IN COMPLETE 
CONFIDENCE — Entirely By 
Mail — on Signature Only 


LOAN PAPERS 


POSTAL 
FINANCE CO. 


Dept. 400H 
200 Keeline Bidg. 
Omaha, Nebraska 


for the Summer? 





As a teacher, you are entitled to apectal 
privileges at Postal Finance. Do as thou 
sands of teachers in every State have done 
for nearly half a eentury borrow by mail 
from Postal with dignity and respect for 
your privacy. Enjoy a carefree summer, 
free from money worrke 


Planning a 


Vacation? 
Make it areal one 


lazy day 


with 


inthe sun 





travel, broaden your hori- 
zon, meet interesting peo- 
ple Come back with re 
tored vigor for your du- 
ties in the Fall 


Want to Attend 
Summer School? 


Improve your professional 
standing by advancing your 
cat qualifying 
a higher pay position 


Past Due Bills 
Bothering You? 


Start the summer with “Peace 
of Mind” (ree from wort | form 
bills. You ean get money | 
pay all your bills at once 

more peat due bille, insurance 


ionana 





ed 
for 





Sain 


Summer Schoo! 














premiuma, or other oblica 

tions. CONSOLIDATH 

YOUR DEBT Your peace | 
of mind te worth mar times - 


Consolidate Debts 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Mr. OD. J. Levitt, President 
POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 600H 
200 Keeline Bidg., Omaha, Nebr. 


the amall coat of the loan 


Dear Mr. Levitt: Tell me about the epecial pr yeu 
I enjoy aa a teacher when borrowing from Postal Fir ‘ 
Co under your Coat-( ontr ert ( nittder 4 np 
Without obligation, please RUSH Pree Letailsand! 


Papers in Viain Envelope 


MY NAMF 
ADDIE 


TOWN & STATE 


rrr wee ee ew eo eee = 
eee 
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of 


Rich in H istory | 


Uncrowded Canada's 
Playground Province 


MANITOBA 


History and adventure await you 
in Manitobe. Ancient landmarks 


days, legends of the 





, 












Name 
Herect 
City 





inside the Rim of 
ADVENTURE 


FREE BOOKLET 
Mail coupon tor 40-page 
vacation guide 6 
color-packed preview to 

Manitoba! 


Bureau of Travel end Publicity 
318 Legisiative Building 
Winnipeg, Manitebe, Canade 


roaring North-West, every kind of 


sport and play 
vacation theatre 


set in a perfect 


Excellent meals 
and accommoda- 
tion at reason- 
able cost, Many 
wonderful shop- 
ping bargains in 
British Woollens, 
China, Silver, 
Canadian Furs 
and Blankets 





eae 


oy ae 





(ALAM Peet) 














Work for “Uncle Sam” 





SLES 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


Dept. 


Start $2,690 to $4,080 @ Year 
MEN — WOMEN 





Write immediately 
for free 36-page 
book, with list of 
many positions and 
particulars telling 
how to qualify for 
them. Big opportu | 


nities for teachers 


Not Gert Oonnected 
K-80, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Southeast States 


(Continued from page 32) 


20. Important ship launchings from 
Newport News: in 1951, the 
liner, USS linited States; 
954, the world’s largest aircraft car 
the Forrestal. Near by is the US 
Norfolk 


value of 


luxury 
and w 


rier 


* 
. i 
Naval Base at 


‘1. Th 
a i 


trial output is 


Virginia's indus 


three times that of its 
agricultural production 


22 4 1500 | 


west 


mile area in south 


millions of tons 


Although worked 


Virginia yields 


ol Pox ahontas coal 


ence 1 BBO. there's probably enough re 
serve for another 1,000 years 
From North Carolina 


|. Finding a 17 pound gold nuggc' 


in Cabarrus County. in 1799 proved 
that Sir Walter Raleigh was right 
there was gold in NA 4 short gold 


rush occurred in the early 1800's be 
fore California lured the prospectors 
away. Now tungsten mines, novaculit: 


used in whetstones asbestos 


and brick clays, tales, and pyrophyllit 


pot ry 


are more valuable to industry 

2. A Museum of North ¢ 
Minerals was opened at Gillespie Gap 
on the Blue Ridge Parkway in 

3. Textile factories, natural 
fiber 
Piedmont 


arolina 


1955 


using 


cotton grown mostly m the 
turn 


knit 


synthetic fibers 


thread 


ind 


cout quant ties of yarn 


goods and fabrics 
+. High-wrade 


raised on 


tobacco 


N¢ farms, is processed in modern 
factories by skilled workers into all 
kinds of tobacco products 

The modern architecture of the 
State Fair Arena at Raleigh contrasts 
sharply with some of the old whit 
columned plantation mansion With 


its roof suspended on cables betwee n 
90.-ft. high paraboli arches spectators 


unobstructed view of the live- 


get an 
stock judging and other events 
6. The Duke fortune began in 1865 


when Washington Duke 
Durham Im the 


packaged the 


first tobacco neat 

sarne year Raleigh-born Andrew 
Johnson succeeded the assassinated 
Lincoln as president Later gifts 


from James B. Duke built Duke Uni- 


versity 


The stomic age came to N ( m 
1950 when the Atomic Energy ' 
mission authorized the building of a 
nuclear reactor at the State College 


Kaleigh 
8. Warm air 
with cool land air 


from the Gulf Stream 
mixin makes some 


of the stormy weather in the shipping 


lanes off ( ape Hatteras. In 1953, the 
federal government created the Cape 
Hatteras National Seashore Recres 
tion Area 

9. About 3,700 Cherokee Indians 


live on the 63.000-acre reservation 
near (Cherokee the 
east of Wisconsin 

10. One turtle 
museum, and aquarium at the Marine 
Beaufort 


largest reservation 
hat hery 


can see a 


Laboratories near 


ll. Camellias and azaleas in many 
color variations brighten the spring 
time when visitors enjoy the blooms 
on the Orton Plantation, near Wil 
mington. The old mansion dates from 
i825 

12. Seven states can be seen from 
the top of Mt. Mitchell (6,084 ft 
the highest east of the Rockies 

13. Capes Hatteras, Lookout, and 
Fear project from the chain of reels 
called the Outer Banks along = the 
shor 

14. A. granite memorial on Kill 
Devil Hill, near Kitty Hawk, marks 
the place where the first powered 


iirplane flight was completed by th 
Wright December 17 
iw 

15. Manufacturing is 
lo get 


there's tobacco and men’s 


Brothers on 
not concen 
trated in cities in idea of wha 


und where, 


1956 


and 
der im at 


hritwear at Durham tobacco 
Winston-Salem 


pulp and paper mulls at 


host« ry at 
(;reensboro 


Canton: furniture at High Point 


16 The Fontana Dam part of the 
I'VA (Tennessee Valley Authority). is 
the highest power dam in the cast 

Naval stores they called them 


the turpentine, tar, and pitch pro 


duced from the long-leaf pine because 


they were used on shins of all kinds 
And “tar-heel” was the nickname giv 
en those who produced them 

18. The Boone family moved into 
N from Pennsylvania in the early 

00's when Daniel was a boy 

19. Aluminum is made at Badin 
with electric power from the High 
Rock Dam at Yadkin Valley 
From South Carolina 

|. Henry Woodward, an early set 
tler, planted the first rice in 1680 


seed received from the captain 
ola ship from Madagasc ar Rice was 


American Rev 


was rais- 


using 


a good crop before the 
olution until 1850 when S.C 


ng 4, the rice used in the U.S. After 
the Civil War, wages had to be paid 
lor labor once the slaves were free 


Production is again increasing because 


ef improved seed, methods, and ma 
chinery 

) The many industrial uses of the 
peanut (goober, goober pea, or nut 
have resulted in a 300 per cent increase 
im production since 1950 George 
Washington Carver, Negro teacher 
and scientist, discovered about 100 
uses for them while experimenting at 
\labama’'s Tuskegee Institute 

+ Until chemists learned how to 
make dyes, indigo was a_ profitable 
crop with a good market in England 
in the early days. In !742, Eliza Lucas 


planted the first indigo on her father’s 
plantation near Wappoo Heights 


t+. Some of the purest porcelain 
clay (kaolin) is found between Aiken 
and the Savannah River 

5. Sea-island long-staple cotton 


great wealth to plantation 
owners until the boll attacked 
it so badly that production moved in- 


brought 
weeyv il 


land The first bales of cotton were 
exported in 1791. David R. Coker 
1870-1938 of Hartsville, and other 
members of his family (agricultural 
experts) are known throughout the 
cotton world because they developed 


i cise ase-resistant lony staple cotton 

6. In 1801, the South Carolina legis 
lature authorized the purchase of the 
patent rights to Eli Whitney's cotton 
gin The process for extracting oil 
from the cottonseed was developed at 
Columbia in 1826 

7. The Atomic Plant near 
the River is making 
rials for hydrogen and atomi 
Power for the plant comes from Clark 
Hill Dam 

8. Poinsettias 
part of Christmas to the adults as Santa 
Claus is to the child, arrived in Amer- 
ica from Mexico hands of Joel 
R. Poinsett, who planted them near 
Sumter. Now there's a town 
Poinsett 


Nike non 
Savannah mate 


bombs 


10 miles away 


whi h are as miu h a 


im the 
named 


9. Every spring thousands of visitors 
walk through the Cypress, Magnolia 
and Middleton Gardens near Charles 
ton 

10. Cotton growing and slavery were 
“ widespread m Sf that the people 
were united in their championship of 


states’ rights at the time of the War 
between the States 
ll. Cotton manufacturers were in 


vited to locate in South Carolina to 


he near a good source of fiber, electrix 


power nad labor 


From We f | rginia 


1. The state of West Virginia finally 


became a reality in 1863 when the 


government of Virginia voted to 


ede from the [ 
of the mountains and their 


mon, Counties west 


neighbors 


on the Potomac had originally request- 
ed separation from Virginia during the 
Revolutionary War, but it was with- 
out success 

2. The shells fired Commo 
dore Perry's cannon during the Battle 
of Lake Erie (War of 1812) had been 
made from iron smelted in a 
Hancock County furnace. Wheeling’s 
first steel mill began operating in 1810 
und after 1880, high-erade ore from 
Minnesota and Michigan used 
exclusively. Now steel plants line the 
banks of the Ohio River, and Weirton 
is one of the teel-manufacturing 


from 


ore 


was 


main 
centers 

+. If your father has an ax to grind, 
it may have been 
Other W. Va 
manufacturing: armor plate at South 
Charleston; tin Weirton; 
enamelware at Dunbar: power shovels 
railroad car and foun 


there's a good chance 
made at Charleston 
plate at 


at Parkersburg; 
dry works at Huntington 


j 


t. In the early 1700's, salt was pro 
duced from pools of brin« In 1943 
industrial development of a 2,400 sq 
mile bed of rock salt 110 fe 
thick) about a mile underground was 
begun in W. Va.'s northern panhandle 
Salt chlorine 
soda ash, and so on, for many chem- 
i al proe esses 


pure 


becomes caustic soda 


5. Both the sulfur-free Pocahonias 
coal from the Kanawha Valley and 
Pittsburgh coal from the Fairmont 


fields have superior heating qualities 
Veins of bituminous, 
canne!l underlie about +; of the 
state to depths of 1,300 f{t.—in 49 of 
The annual yield is 

There s more bi 
in any 
and 


anthracite and 


coal 
the 55 counties 
150 
tumimous coal 

6. Coal 
found in quantity in this state are in 
division of 


million tons 


here than State 
petroleum gas, salt 
valuable to the syntheti 
the chemical industry 

7. Explained in the simplest of 
terms, synthetic rubber 
tion of alcohol made from the farm 
benzine made from 


miner. W. Va. had 


rubber factory 


is a combina 


grain, and 
coal dug by the 
the first synthetic 

8. It was in 1775 that a pioneer dis 
covered that gas rising from the ground 
at Burning Springs would burn, but 
it wasn't until 1841 that William 
Tomkins used this heat to evaporate 
salt brine—first commercial use 

9. R.F.D rural free 
mail was inaugurated 
Charleston and Uvilla in 1896 

10. To get glass sand of 98 per cent 


ers 


delivery— of 
betwee nl 


purity, the top of a mountain near 
Berkeley Springs was removed This 
pure sand is used in the table glass 
made at Moundsville, and Milton’ 


stained glass which has been used in 


the Cathedral of Rheims, France, the 
National Cathedral at Washington 
D« and New York's Cathedral of 
St John the Divine. Some sands are 


marbles at St 
Sands scraped 
Ohio and Big 


used for molding 


made into millions of 
Mary's and Clarksburg 
from the banks of the 
Sandy Rivers are 
castings in the iron and steel plants 

ll. To Michael 

1859-1923), the 
goes much of the credit for the 
a skilled vlass 


Jose ph Owens 


son of a coal miner, 


state's 


glass industry. He was 
blower and inventor. Bottles, sheet 
glass, tumblers, and so on, emerged 


from among his forty patents 


12. “Which side are we on this 
morning?” citizens of Romney might 
have asked during the Civil War be 
cause the town changed hands 56 


times! 
13. Mineral 
part of West Virginia's lands ape as 


springs are as much a 


caverns are in Virginia. Some springs 
date from the time George Washington 
was surveying land for Lord Fairfax 
White Sulphur Springs has been a 


W 
o 


health spa since | 
(Continued on page 83) 











Southea 


(Conti 1 


14. Three stat Maryland, Virgin 
a, and West Virginia) and two rivers 
Shenandoah and Potomac meet at 


Harpers Ferry—240 ft. above sea level 
From Kentucky 
1. Mild climate, adequat 


ind fertile soil he Ip produce the blue 


rainfall 


rass pastures on the north central 


section, 
2. Separated by only a few mont! 


ind four count Abraham Lin 
the president ind Kit Carson, th 
out, were both born in 1809—Lin« ! 
it Hodgenville, Larue County, Febru 
iry i2, and Carson on Christmas Ev 
Madison County 

Mammoth Cave wil cha white 
man discovered in 1799 became a 
national park in 1941 

+. By 1825, the first Kentucky to 
bacco market ope ned at Louisville In 

833, the state legislature 
avery. 

5. Six rivers—the Cumberland. Ter 
nessee, Green, K ntucky Licking ind 
Big Sandy—drain the state. Waterways 
ind highways are of mors importance 
than railroads for freight movement 
n Kentucky. 

6. The Lincoln Memorial at Frank 


fort contains the reconditioned cabin 


outlawed 


n whic h the pre sident was born 

7. A Memorial Museum near Hen 
Audubon 
the artist who spent a lifetime painting 
birds. Kentucky is part of the Missis 
ippi Flyway used by migrating birds 
Swampy Jackson Purcha 


derson honors John James 


1) nestin 
place en route 

Kentucky industrial productior 
ncludes tobacco 


products meat pack 


ng metal products and railroad 


equipment. A uranium-refining plant 


west of Paducah uses power! tron 
VA's Shawnee steam plant 
9 To the pioneer hemp meant 


clothing and ropes, even the mediu 
accepted for payment ot taxe I, 
1839 Kentucky was a leader in hemy 
but now little is grown 

10 It was Daniel Boone who intro 
Virginia 


requesting that 


duced a resolution into the 
in | ) 
better horses should be raised in Ken 


legislature 


tucky Result? The first Derby wa 
held near Louisville (Churchill Downs 
100 years later 875 

11. Diversity of the state mal 
facturing is reflected n Be 


Green where shirt, overall, brick, fl 


st States 


/ t 4 


Vick em 
( \ ! one 
I I urgest X-1 it labo 
( in the world 
| Kings I a | I gold 
und the US lreasury Department 
] n the granit ! lor 
t i t Fort Knox hou th 
ents gold resery 
Th tate’s richest coal fields 
Harlan County in the southeast 
Baseball bats by the thousands 
d out ata Lou ville plant 
6. Negr udents were first admit 
d to the University of Kentucky in 
1499 


Daniel Boone marked 
Road trom the north 
through Kin 
port nortl nto kK ntucky 
the Cumberland Gap, and southward 
Nashville Another early route, the 
Tnciat 
( ran from Nashville t 
Mississippi. Now it’s called 
1 450-mile | irkway 
. The Vis ian, William Bean 
nade the first settlement in 1769 on 
tl Watauga Rivet now Johnson 
Cit With others from Virginia and 
jlinas, he formed the Watauga 
Asse tor | | ivrar d to leas 
1 trov ? Incians lhis was the 
i! t | | sell-government 
t of the Allegheny Mountains 
Tennessee is called the Volun 


r State” because in any call to arms 


t corner of the stat 


throug! 


Natche lrac Chickasaw 


th f peace 


Natchez 


he Care 


has always sent more than the quota 
I vas last to secede from the Union 
| the first to be re-admitted be 
ius ts sympathies were divided in 
the War vtween the Stat t pro 
ded troops for both side 
+. High-quality cerami ind ball 


ys of this state are used in many of 


country 8 ceramic tactori 

Before IVA Tennessee 
mostly an agricultural state. Now it 
» i! ! eadine chet i 
d ludin ntl 

Its largest alu 
Alcoa, and QOdak 


! } ( ne ! 
textiles and hosiery 
minum plant is at 
Ridge was the birthplace of ator 
homb Agriculturally speaku War 
ren County’s sorghum molasses 
for flavor: sweet-potato plants by the 


is top 


id are shipped to ore 
Continued on page 4 

















Catt 
“B Flat, Albert! B Flat! What would Beethoven think of you!” 


I 











sane 
hachets 
CMY re Sent 
Switzerland 


This year, treat YOURSELF to a sun-and-snow-kissed 
holiday in SWITZERLAND! It’s a club as vast as all outdoors and as 


comfortable and gay as centuries of Swiss hospit ality can make it 








Ther in exciting reason every season to start your vacation in 
this Land-of-Blue-Lakes. There's no price tag on fun in 
SWITZERLAND, and you'll agree . 


.. here is a country 


where every day was meant just for you! 


For detailed information on Holiday Summer Sessions write Dept, IN «1 


Swiss National Travel Office 


66! Market Street 
San Francisco 5, Calif 


10 West 49th Street 
New York 20, N. ¥ 





i] 






center your 


For Eworyone! entertainment in 


ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER NEW YORK 


No matter when you come, Atlantic City is 
always ready for you with the greatest 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER GUIDED TOUR 
array of seashore attractions . . . the AND OBSERVATION ROOF 
famous Boardwalk with its shops and shows she one Rowy Gunees Teer gives yes © 


comprehensive view of the exciting 
highiighte of thie city within a eit 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER RESTAURANTS 


the brilliant beach 
sports of all sorts 


and ocean piers. . 
and sparkling surf. . 


Enjoy food from any natior and at 
and hundreds of fine hotels to ac any price-in the diversified Unior 
News Heataurantsa of Rockefeller Cer 

commodate your budget ter 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


° . The world’s largest indoor heatre 
‘N with ita top motion pieture at fn 
lous stage shows, ie a New York mu 
i MBC TELEVISION TOUR 


ee the behind-tho-scenes workings of 
favorite radio and TY h 


For Atlantic City Blue Book and gg asd; dary 
memes complete information wile Dep! |, —_— coz, Sven, Wiastreted Felder wette Bens, I 
Convention Hall, Atlantic City, W.J. 











POEMS CHILDREN ENJOY ————___— 


A brand-new classroom poetry book, Contains nearly 700 poema for every ho | 
day and pecial occasior recitatior ocial tudi« and English. I! 
Carefully indexed. Postage prepaid on cash order Hard Cover $2.50. Paper | 
Cover $2.00. Order from: }f A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO Dansville, N.Y 
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FAIR at Ciudad Trujillo 


p———MAIL TODAY =——— 


MM 


where American 
history started! 








— $a fascinating, memorable 
vacation awaiting you in the 


Dominican Republic 


the land Co- 
lumbus loved. Here, landmarks of 
earliest American history, including 
many relics of Columbus’ long stay, 
are only minutes from the mosce mod 
ern hotels and fun-facilities in the 
West Indies! 

Luxurious accommodations make 
your colorful Caribbean holiday per- 
fect--yet special summer rates and 
prices are amazingly low. (Ciudad 
Trujillo is @ free port. Its fine shops 
are a bargain secker's treasure-chest!) 
You'll find no currency or language 
problems in this breeze-blessed tropic 
playground 

This summer, while the Dominican 
World Pair is making Ciudad Trujillo 
a world information-booth and fun- 
capital, is the time to explore this 
“Land of Discovery”! 

Your travel agent will cell you how 
easy it is CO reach, enter and enjoy! 





INTERNATIONAL 


125 Acres of Beauty and Fascination! 
Until August 16th 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC TOURIST OFFICE ! 


P_ ©. Bow 1995, Grand Cental Station 

New York 17, New York 

Please send me the illustrated, four-colot folder, 
“Domimuecan Republi —Land of Discovery 
Name. 


Address _. 


Ciy State 
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Southeast States 
Continued from page 83) 


herds of beef cattle raz 
the grasslands and fatten on corn. but 
herds of purebred Jersey cattle are the 
pride of Tennessee 


othe rt areas 


6. Together with other rivers in the 
state, the and Cumberland 
loop in and out to make about 1,200 


l¢ nnessee 


miles of waterways 

7. Fisk, the country’s first university 
for Negroes was established in lHbh 
at Nashville Today's Fisk Jubilee 
Singers have popularized Negro plan 
tation songs 

4 Knoxville 
the Great Smoky 
Park 
marble quarries. Pale gray 
jet black 
highly polished 

9 Its 100 miles 


south. and 440 miles from east to west 


western gateway to 

Mountain National 
established in 1926) has larg 
pink, of 
Tennessee marble can be 


from north t 


but Tennessee touches 8 states! 


10. When first built in 1805, Andrew 
Jackson homestead The Hermi 
tage,” was only a square farm house 
Doday's visitors can see the handsome 


columns and porches which were add 
ed later, the old slave 
the gardens planted as Mrs 
had arranged them 

11. In the first five years since 1950 


quarte rs, and 


Jackson 


more than 700 new industries located 
in various parts of Tennessee 

12 The folk rriuasic whi h is charac 
teristic of Tennessee (and Kentucky 
mountain people has words which dat 
back to Shake speare 
Klizabeth | 

13. Casey Jones of song fame was a 
real-life engineer on the Illinois Cen 
tral Railroad. He was John Luther 
Jones of Jackson His fate 
ful ride was at 4:00 a.m. on April 0) 
1900) 


and Queen 


I ennessce 


14. An earthquake in 1811 dropped, 
56,000 acres in the northeast to form 
Reelfoot Lake, now 
colonies of the tall blu 


INDIVIDUAL ACTIVITIES 


1. The southeast states are well sup 
plied with various building materials 
Survey the materials used for the out 
side framework of public buildings in 
community Which material 
costs the most? The least? Is the 
durable? Ask the 


architect, construction boss, or 


a home for large 
heron 


your 
most man who 
knows 
mayor, 

2. The wheels of industry really be 
gan to spin once the water resources 
of the southeast were controlled and 
harnessed for power, You are a Sena 
tor from Tennessee making a plea in 
Congress for TVA deve lopment What 
arguments would convince your audi 
ence that money should be 
ated? 

$+. We've said it before, and we'll 
say it again, “Use maps to put mean 


appropr 


ing into reading To pin-point the 
places on the map each day, have 
governors take the responsibility 
Let the children assume the names of 
the actual governors of these states 
Near the end of the study they could 
have a pancl discussion summarizing 
interest in “their 


what is of most 


ttates 

+. Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd 
made his first trip around the world 
at age 12. Since then, he's been to the 
North and South Poles 
experience 


For a language 
imagine you afre the mas 
ter of ceremonies introducing Admiral 
Byrd as quest speaker at a scientists 
What facts about his life would 
be of special interest to them? 

Daniel Boone mapping 
Trail Loewe ribe 


a period of a 


, You are 
out the Wilderness 
your experiences over 
week Wer you alone or with com 
panions? How did they help you? 
What were your relations with the In- 


cians lhere’s your topic. Now you 








medium of expression— 
murals, dioramas, or 


choose the 
words, pt tures 
even a song! 

6. Henry Clay and John Calhoun 
were often heard in Congress express- 
ng opinions on the problems of their 
day. What men 
states are beme heard in Congress to- 
day? What are the problems? Here's 
news-gathering from 
the printed page, radio, or TV 

Peanuts were already Indian food 
when the colonists came to Jamestown 
Make a report that will show others 
the wide variety of uses of this plant 
What happens after the 
Your cucis Ww i prob 


from the southeast 


motivation for 


ind crop 
blossoms drop 
ibly be wrong 
8. This one is strictly for the boys! 
A real chance to be imaginative and 
dramatic. You are Sir Walter Raleigh 
telling Queen Elizabeth I about the 
idvantages of a colony in America 


GROUP ACTIVITIES 


1. On Memorial Day, the President 
of the United States places a wreath 
on the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
Is this a holiday? Why? 
Where did the idea originate? Plan a 
simple ceremony class 
might present as an assembly program 


to honor the war dead 


national 


which your 
in your com 
munity 

2. Some attempts at colonization 
were a failure. Did the type of colon 
ists selected have any effect? Discuss 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
strange new 


bringing families to a 


country 
$. Develop dramatic skits or dio- 
ramas to show family life in the own- 
ers plantation home; in the Negro 
slave's quarte rm; ina Kentucky pionect 
cabin Ine luc 
food, clothing, work, and recreation. 

+. Is there a sand or gravel pit near 
enough for a visit? What grades of 

produced? For what pur- 
What machinery and equip- 
ment are needed in this business? Are 


information about 


sand are 
pe “nes , 


sand and gravel sold by the load, ton, 
If any of these 
used in a new 


pound, or square yard? 
materials are being 
building, arrange to visit this, too. Or 
maybe your trip will be to a pottery or 
brick plant 
you arrange to go 

5. Construct a relief map of one or 


There's a lesson wherever 


more of the southeast states showing 
the coastal plain, Fall Line, Piedmont 
Plateau, 
If materials 
ground space permit, make it to scale 


mountain and valley areas 


time, weather, and play- 
uutdoors, and big enough for the chil 
dren to walk in the valleys and step 
They will better 
relationships 


over the mountains 
ippreciate geographic 
ifter working on this project 

6. Discussion material based on the 
What's the difference 


goods and consumer 


question 
between durable 
stalactites and stalagmites; 
share-croppers and tenant farmers; 
the Cumberland Road and Cumber 
land Gap 

Thousands of carloads of fertiliz 
er are produced in Tennessee. Do all 
soils need fertilizer? Why was most 
soil fertile when the white man came? 
Without using fertilizer, what soil- 
conservation practices help to restore 
soil fertility? For a science project to 
effect of fertilizer, plant 
corn seeds, and vary the 
fertilizer in several pots from none to 
a lot Record the results W hat chem- 
ical elements are m fertilizer? How 
does each affect plant growth? 

8. Soil and forest 
important in any part of the country 
but the southeast states are benefiting 
from their program which has been 
most active in the last 30 years. To 
strip 


vood 
woods, 


observe the 
amount of 


conservation 1s 


show the value of seeded slope 
contourmeg use soil, 
Sprin- 


cropping, and 
stones, sod grass or oat seed 


kle varying amounts of water over the 





“farm” and measure the run-off; ob- 
serve the effects. Divide part of the 
farm into an “abused” and an “im- 
proved” area. If possible, arrange a 
trip to observe work being done under 
the supervision of the county agent 
Perhaps he could find time to speak to 
your class at school, or en route for 
your field trip 

9. Have a Parade of Progress. Since 
you cant cover ¢ verything, here are 
preparing food, heating 
building a house traveling, 
getting a new dress or suit, digging 
coal, raising cotton, making steel, and 


some topic s 


the home 


on and on, as long as interest and 
ambition warrant Using sketches, 
“Many Years Ago” and with 
magazine pictures show “In 1956.” 
This won't be done in a day or week, 
but it should grow with the unit, and 
worth while to show 


show 


be something 
parents or other classes for a culmin- 
ating activity 

10. You are the editor of a magazine 
featuring a section entitled “It Must 
Be Seen to Be Enjoyed.” Here's a 
change to high-light state and national 
parks, caverns, homes of famous peo- 
historical events and 
Your assistant edi- 

urtists who will 
illustrate places of interest 


ple, large dams 
cities in each state 


tors may be poster 


il. A matter of arithmetic! If the 
farmers of the U.S. use 17 million tons 
of fertilizer annually, find out how 
much is available to each farmer—as 
suming they are all crop farmers. Sur- 
vey about 10 local farmers to learn 
amount they use, and number of acres 
covered How does the amount per 
farmer compare with answer to your 
simple division problem? What fac- 
tors help to cause differenc: 


EVALUATION 


1. Have you clarified all the false 
impressions which “showed through” 
the children’s conversation? 

2. Does the class realize that al- 
though the Pilgrims get the credit for 
celebrating the first Thanksgiving, the 
Virginians at Jamestown probably had 
a fall festival of Thanksgiving a year 
earlier, in 1619? 

3. Has this study made these states 
seem almost as familiar as your own 
neighborhood, or are they “far off” in 
the minds of the children, and just 
something to get through to satisfy the 
teacher? 

t. Have you made a greater effort 
to point out relationshins between peo- 


ple’s behavior and events, and geo- 


graphic factors and events? 
5. Are you satisfied that this was 


a valuable part of your U.S. study? 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 


Appalachian Highlands, The; Atlantic 
Plains and the Piedmont, The,“U.S 
Regional filmstrips, 
color), Young America Films, In 
18 E. 41st St.. New York 17 

‘aptain John Smith, Founder of Vir- 
ginia; Kentucky Pioneers; Planter 
of Colonial 1740-1765), 
“American History” (films), Enev- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
1150 Wilmette Ave. Wilmette, Ill 

congue ring the Wilderness; Pioneer 
Home Lite: Travel in Pioneer Days, 
“The American Pioneer” (film- 
Strips, color Kye Gat House, Inc 
2716 41st Ave., Long Island City, 1, 
N.Y. 

ountry During Cwil 
Reconstruction, The 
American People” 


Geography 


~ 


} irginia 


~ 


~ 


Wartime and 
“History of the 
filmstrip), So- 


ciety for Visual Education, In 
1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 
14 

Daniel Boone, “American Explorers” 
film), Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Ine 

Early Days (1600-1790 Plantation 
Days 1790-1870); The New South 


Continued on page 85 








Southeast States 
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1870-1950), “South Atlantic 
States” filmstrips), Eye 
House, Inc 

Eli Whitney, 
film), Encyclopaedia 
Films, Inc. 

Foundations of Democracy in th 
United States—Series filmstrips 
color), The Jam Handy Organiza 
tion, 2821 EF. Grand Blvd., Detroit 


11, Mich. 


“Builders of America” 


Britannica 


Kentucky Derby Story, “This Ils Amer 
ica Series’ filrn McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Text Film Dept , 230 W 
t2nd St., New York 36 

Life in a Coal-Mining T own (film, col 
or, and black and white), Coronet 
Fiims. 

Mount Vernon in Virginia (film 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film 
Dept 

Patrick Henry, “American Patriots 


filmstrip, color Eneye lopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc 

Pionee r Journey {cross the 
ans (film, color, and 
white), Coronet Films 

Pocahontas, Friend of the English Set 
tlers, “Famous American Women 
filmstrip, color), Eye Gate Hous 


Powhatan’s Tomboy 


{ppalac hi 
black and 


Jamestown 1607, 


Set No. 3; Rescued by Boone—Wil 
derness Trail, Set No. 2, “Children 
of Early America” (filmstrips, col 


or), Young America Films, Ine 
Robert E. Lee, Military Leader of 
the South, “Leaders of America 
filmstrip, color Eye Gate House, 
Ime 
Story of Admiral Byrd, “Great Explor 
ers of America filmstrip, 
Society for Visual Education, In 
Story of Daniel Boone: Story of Da 
Crockett—Great American Fron 
“Stories of Great Amer 
Society tor 


color 


tiersmen, 
cans” filmstrips, color 
Visual Education, Inc 

‘tory of Andrew Jackson 
George Washington; 
Thomas je fe rson 
Presidents, “Stories of Great 
icans’ filsmstrips, 
for Visual Education, In 

Vhomas Jefferson, “American Leaders 
———— Young America 
Films, Ine. 


Story 
Story of 
American 
Amer 
Society 


(reat 


color), 


color 


Re ‘ ords 


Danvel Boone The O pening or the 
Wilderness (ER 115, 78 rpm; ERI 
108, 33% rpm); Lee and Grant at 
Appomattox (ER 112, 78 rpm; ERI 
106, 334% rpm; Pocahontas and Cap 
tain John Smith (ER 113, 78 rpm; 


(ate 


BRL | 314 rpm based on 
Landmark Books (Random House), 
Enrichment Records from Enrich- 
ment Teaching Materials, 246 Fifth 
Ave., New York | 

Songs of North and South 
Sones of the Frontier 
Historical America in Song” by 
Burl Ives, 5 (12”) records in each 
album, 78 rpm, Encyclopaedia Bri- 
fannica I lms Im 


tlhum ITT; 
Album V, 


More or Less Classroom 
Control? 


Continued tron page 


fact that 
over into adult life 
Blind obedience should not exist in a 
democratic society. Yet in Thailand 
ré spected no mat- 


More important even is the 


such results carry 


authority is always 
ter if it is just and reasonable, or 
wrong. Respect for authority and a 
sense of dise remain with Thai 
students when they grow up. Small 
wonder then that the majority of the 
Thai people are not interested in po- 
litical affairs; they think the govern- 
ment will take care of everything 
Small wonder also that public opin 
ion in Thailand still counts very little 


ipline 


today 

What | have described might sec 
to be a good reason to de lete the word 
“discipline from the dictionary But 
all is not black nor white; no think- 
ing person would advocate a complet« 
absence of discipline from a classroom 
Lhe best approach to the problem of 
how much classroom discipline we 
should have 
of extremes 
pline in hai schools 


avoidan c 
jetween the utter disci- 
and the lack of 
of you feel ex 
ooms, I think 


road for all of 


pe rhaps is the 


discipline which som 
ists im American classt 
there is a afe middle 
us to take 

We might find it hard to agree on 
amount of class 


just what the proper 


room discipline is. The general cri 
terion seems to be that discipline ts 
reasonable if it creates a healthy at- 
between the stu- 
dents and the and a feeling of 
freedom and encouragement to take 
freedom to question ex- 


mosphere rapport 


teacher 


responsibility 
isting values, and freedom to discuss 
things Lise 
stimulate the curposity and 
drivethey must be able and willing 
to think logically and objectively and 
to have an active and vital interest 
If we could, in 


between 


ipline must retain and 


stuck nis 


the world about them 


some Way ach ve a balance 
Thai and American discipline, I'm 
sure our schools. in both countries, 


would be the better for it. 
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Am I gonna be a stinker next year!” 
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Please send me at once: 





A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. 


USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER THE INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOK 
SEE AD ON INSIDE FRONT COVER 


No. of Copies TOTAL 


The INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOK 
The INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOK 


@ $1.25 ea. 
@%$ ea. 


(See quantity prices 


USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER THE INSTRUCTOR TEACHING AIDS 
SEE AD OWN PAGE 16 


No Title 
KEYS TO HAPPY LIVING POSTERS @ $1.50 ea. 


20 HOLIDAYS AND SPECIAL DAYS POSTERS @ $3.00 on. 
Tote! Amount of this Order $ 
(.) Payment enclosed. | Bill me. payable in 30 days. 
Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handiing Charges 
Name 
St. or R.D. 


P.O. & Zone State 


IN 666 
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STUDY THIS SUMMER 
AT THE 


UNIVERSITY 
NEW MEXICO 








SUMMER 
SESSION 





Albuquerque it the geographical conter of the 
fascinating historic end pieturesque state of 
three evitures—indien, Spenish end Medern 


The climate is high, dry and sany, with ex 
hilereting deys and blienket-cool nights. All sum- 
mer activities, trips te weenie wonders 


The University is fully accredited by Nerth Cen. 
tral Association end others. Regular college 
courses are scheduled in line with teachers’ 
needs, taught by distinguished resident ond 
vielting professors, Special sectivities include 
Archaeological Field Scheel, Conference in Sec- 
ondary Citizenthip Education, Pre-College Pro- 
qrem for High Scheel Gredvsetes, High Scheel 
Music Clinic 

Werksheps for 1956 summer session include 
Puppetry and Creative Dramatics, tnterculturel 
Relations, Basic Communications, Speech Correc- 
tien, Teaching Spenith in the Elementary School 


Registration june 15 





through June 72.) 


aw tw 





UNIVERSITY 
OF NEW MEXICO 
Owector, Summer Session 





Please send me your Free Bulletin 





NAME 
sixeer 


TONE STATE 





city 
















(Lote registrations accepted 








Albuquerque, New Mexico 












—BE A READER OF THE LEADER— 
Join the growing ranks. A postal card 
to The INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y., 


will enter your subscription. 





AUTO-TOURIST ROUTE 
ACROSS LAKE MICHIGAN 





between MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
and MUSKEGON, MICH. 


TRAVA Whe YOUR 


a- NEST © BWIOY 







eveld 240 Miles of Crowded Highways 








lounges and decks alr con- 
ditioned bedrooms 


freshments Entertainment 


consin & Michigan Steamship Co., 7: A 
Erie St... Milwaukee, Wis 


Meh “The Mert” 









= 
=~ 

Lakes es 

ships "Daily Mr 

Kast and West Comfortable 2 


fine food and re- 
Children's 
playroom. For illustrated folder write Wis- 


TICKET OFFICES and DOCKS: Miweyree 67) 0 Oe ot 
ost egos 
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The Long and 
the Short of it 


GEORGE BARR 


Science Consultant, Public Schools, 
Hrooklyn, New York 


skill for 
will 
handy for the rest of their lives is 


SEFUL children to 


A develop which come in 


how to estimate distance accurate- 
ly. Adults know that it is desirable 
to be able to estimate correctly the 


distance a camera is from a sub 
ject, the height of a person the di 
mensions of a warden, or the num 
leet of new 
the table lamp Or 


course, there is no perfect substi 


her of electric wire 


needed for 


tute for a ruler or yardstick, but 

there are many occasions when 

measuring tools are not available 
Psychologists say, and I have 


verified this by my own experience 
that the way to become an accurate 
estimator 1s to 

1. Make a careful guess 
2. Measure the 
}. Make a mental adjustment 
+. ‘Try again 


The last 


this elusive knowledge 


distance 


two steps seem to fix 
in the mys 
recesses of the mind 

logical that before we 


teriou 
It is only 
work in estimating we 
that the children know 
a ruler and are familiar 


Start any 


must be sure 
how to use 
with simple conversions for inches 


Im the 


er grades one can work with inches 


feet, yards, and miles low 
or feet only 

The following practice problen 
are designed for elementary -sé hool 
children 

Get a collection of about twenty 
sticks ranging in length from one 
inch to six feet. Have a monitor 
hold up one and the children write 
cs Then have two chil 


stick When the 


their wuc 
dren measure the 


correct measurement has been de- 
termined, see was 
closest. After a few trials, the eagle 
eyes of the children will be able to 
distinguish a twelve-inch stick from 
i fourteen-inch one 

Using the same procedure—guess 
the dimensions of your room, the 
corridor, the building. Estimate 
the length and depth of the school 


whose estimate 


varden or lawn 
Practice sing the height of 


people untl you can be right with- 


vur 


in one inch most of the time. 

Estimate the distance between 
children. Vary the distance 
from one to fifty feet. Use a tape 
measure. Do it on the playground. 

Estimate the miles 
hetween two plac es, such as school 
Verify the distance 
by means of an automobile. 

How would you go about prov- 
ng the accuracy of your 
of the height of the flagpole? 

If you come across any references 


two 


number of 


ind post office 


estimate 


to size in a story during a reading 
lesson, let someone in the class in 
dicate his estimation of the size by 
making a chalk line on the board 

How long isa twenty- 
Or a nine-foot shark? 
school is water, 
class how difficult it is to 


Use 


For example 
foot snake? 
If your near 
how the 
estimate distances over water 
i map to get the real distances 
Find out how far a car will trav- 
el before it can stop when moving 
Use the play 


distances 


it certain sper ds 


vround to show these 
raw safety conclusions. 

How would you find out how far 
walk in five minutes? 


far you can walk 


you can 
Find out how 
in one minute 

How 


h ind Span 


long is your stride? Your 


> 


Encouraging Written Expression 


(Continued from page 1) 


their storybooks The few artists 
and readers continue to paint and 
to turn pages-—a little languidly at 


this point, I notice 

On Friday, I give each child in 
the room a duplicated ounowe Ty 
ing all the completed stories. In 
the first edition of the two-paged 
The Third Grad 


has a story 


two-columned 


ra 
er,” each writer with 


his own by-line. Everyone is excit 
ed and very proud as he reads his 
story to the class 

Every child 
picture-book 
copy and listens intere stedly as cach 


including artists and 
readers, watches his 
writer reads his story 

On Monday 


or picture-book readers during the 


there are no artists 


writing period—there never are 
This litth pro}- 
ect has grown to include more and 


creative-writing 


more related activities. 

We have a rotating committee 
of editors who classify the stories 
before we “go to press,” and who 


select the best stories of the prolific 
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writers (who write reams before a 
we ek is ove 

We have proofreaders. Some visit 
fourth-, and other 
third-grade rooms to read “The 
Third Grader” to them. There are 
“route carriers” who take turns de 
livering copies to the principal's of- 


first-, second-, 


fice, the nurse’s office, and to each 
room in the school 

But the children are happiest 
when they deliver copies to their 
parents, who look forward to re- 
ceiving the little paper and reading 
what the children are doing 

With all this fun, the children 
are learning painlessly to use their 
phonies, to spell, to punctuate, to 
alphabetize, to read better, and to 
penmanship to write 
what they think, independently 
They are transferring and 
more of their speaking vocabulary 
to their reading and writing vocabu- 
lary. And last, but far 
the children are learning to work 
towether for 


more 


from least, 


a common cause 





See Montreal and historic Quebec, 
Murray Bey Tedoussec. Visit Ste. 


and 
de Beaupré. independent or all- 
expense... superb 
+++ exciting scenery. 


Frequent Departures from Montreal 
INDEPENDENT CRUISES $68.50 up 


3 nights, 2 days, incl. meals and berth 


feed and service 


SS RICHELIEU CRUISES $139.50 up 


6 days. Steamer you: Atel throughout. 


These all-expense, personally escorted 
cruise-tours include all meals, sightsee- 
ing, transfers, etc., and the finest hotels. 
MONTREAL-SAGUENAY $130 up 
5 days with 2 nights at Chdteau Fron- 
tenac. Also from Toronto $160 up, 
incl. rail to Montreal. 
TADOUSSAC-SAGUENAY $163 up 


7 days—3 days at Hotel Tadoussac— 
1 day at Chateau Frontenac 
ARISTO CRUISES $193.50 up 
8 days incl. Ritz Carlton, Manoir 
Richelieu, Chateau Frontenac hotels 
5S. tax extra 
Folders, reservations from Travel Agents or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


759 Victoria Sq., Montreal P. Q. or 








| 





More lakes...More sun 
More fun 


when you vacation 


MICHIGAN 








Water Wonderland is the perfect 
setting for summer vacation 
pleasure. Swim in your choice 
of Michigan's 11,037 sparkling 
blue-water lakes. Enjoy miles of 
broad sand beaches. Dance be- 
neath romantic, star-sprinkled 
skies. Relax in pleasant accom- 
modations suited to your budget. 

Whether you come alone... 
or with your family ... you'll 
find new friends here. And for 
extra teaching credits, there are 
excellent, accredited schools 
nearby. For complete informa- 
tion, write now for free literature, 
and please drive safely. 













MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL 
feom 15, Capltel Gullding, Leasing 4, Michigans 
Send me Michigan's tree vacation Wtersture and 
| Mterature of regonal tourist association checked 
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LUCILLE MAY 


Speech ¢ onsultant, 
lull Schools, 


Imperial County, California 


= 


not 


an unusual teacher who is 


desirous Oo achin speech 
children in her 
does she 
tech 
Dhe 
correctionist 
I do to help 


speech prob 


improvement to 
And n 


mproverme nt 


classroom only 


want speech 


niques she is asking for them 
first 
hears are 
this child 
lem?” 

We live in a talking With 


out speech ol with poor usage Ol! 


the speee h 
What may 


with his 


words 


world 


speech, a child in our preset nt-day 
world will be severe ly h indi appt d 


when seeking a position later in 


life 4 1937 survey found ther 
were approximately four million 
school-age children in the United 
States with defective speech more 


than there were « rippled deaf, and 
blind combined 

The 
the teacher 


therapist to proceed with the prob 


question now arises how 


who is not a speech 
lem of speech defects in the cla 

room? Probably the first step is for 
the teacher to see if she herself ha 
a speech defect A tape recordin 
may point out that her voice is not 
Childre: 
speal 


Pherefore al 


pleasing or has a defect 
are imitators and will try to 
exactly as she does 
teacher must be certain she has no 
problem before attempting corres 
work with children 


\ teacher 


have to be an expert 


tive 
I 


dos n't necessar 


to teach cor 


rect sounds to children Neither 
does she have to spend extra time 
teaching particular sound Str 

on certain sounds may be done dur 
ing the reading spelling social 


studies, or arithmetic class 
If one ofr 
cla room do not pronounce a cel 


more children in thi 


sound, it more practical to 
+} ns 


is mastered before 


tain 


practice on sound until it 


tarting to work 


new sound one ofr! 


on a Suppose 


two children are using the “th” 
sound for the “s.” Let the children 
hear the correct sound over and 


words that start with 
“" and then let children 
them Hearing the correct usac 

’ 


will do much to improve the sound 


over; Show 


write 


Do not become discouraged if it 


takes several days or even week 
before the child is capable of pro 
ducing the sound. Notice the con 
versation u ed by the child espe 
ally the words in which he ust 


Calmly cor 


the sound incorrectly 


rect the child in a few of these 
words. If he has been able at time 
to make the correct sound, insist 


that at a certain period each da 


he use 


for five or 


the sound correctly, if only 


ten minutes Do not 





The Classroom Teacher and 
Speech 
Improvement 


when he makes 


It may be of some help to the 


hild if he can see how the sound 

made Show him how to place 
I ps, teeth, and tongue and then 
nave the hild watch his own 
mouth im a miurror 

Children often remember a 
ound by giving it a name, such as 
Sammy Snake for . 


\ teacher \ 1] ry 


surprised to 


find how many times the sound can 
be put in a reading conversation o1 
ther subject. She may read a story 
to the cla iddine words, with the 


mispronounced sound, to the story 
\ flannelgraph story may be told 
us the ound In arithmeti 
ip cat Aaws and so on, may 
bye dded, subtracted, or divided 
Musi one of the best and eas 


methods to teach a speech 


ound. Most children are 


very fond 


of music or like rhythm. They thor- 
out hly enjoy musik il Lies Mu 
c is more deliberate than conver 
ation or reading and many words 
ire repe ited over and over again 
Many of the newer sonebooks have 
ill the desired sounds in songs 
(Often it is po sible to use the sound 
I phy cal education periods 

The teacher hould atternpt to 
chedule a conference with the par 
ent I'ry to suggest in a diplo 
matic way that the child is missing 


certain sounds and ask to have co 


operation from the home 
Many speech problems are emo 
tional problems In our modern 
ize, often both parents are out of 
the home working all day By eve- 
ning they are tired and tense not 
realizing that the strain is affecting 
their children 
Sometimes the parents may be 
n for the child to reach a 
roal beyond his ability They may 
he trying to make the child equal 
the accomplishments of older sib 
lings The teacher should suggest 
to the parent that a great deal of 
rest and a calm attitude on the 


part ol the family will help 
Praising child for thines he 
do vell is another ugvestion for 
the to follow should 
ilseo he pr ucticed iW classroom 


to he Ip 


parent ind 


the 


Give the child opportunities 











hoth in the home and in school 

th duties that vill de velop his 
talents and confiden in his own | 
sbilitie E.ncouragte i child to | 
peak through hobbi or Games 
Neve never call a child a speech 
detective or allow other to do ” 
Abn ill, allow the child to live a 
normal life and do not single him 

it from other childret 
EARN YOUR MASTER'S DEGREE 
Modern training for sureery and elementary school tearhers 
M. Ea year Acvered ted ma asace Also Bh Pad 
od. Catalog. NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
K. Kichard Johnson, Pree #24 Sheridan, Evaneton, Ili 








Colorado 


HANYA 


Chorus and 
- 


7 
FOR FURTHER 


Director of Summer Session 





Combine a Vacation in 


With Scholastic 


Advancement at 


COLORADO COLLEGE 


SUMMER SESSION JUNE 20 - AUG. 12 


Fifteenth Season of the Summer School of the Dance 


Full Time Study in Dance and Related Subjects 
Dance and Drama Productions 
Eight Week MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Complete Schedule of Academic Subjects 
A Few Scholarships Available 


INFORMATION, WRITE 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Ss prings 


HOLM 


Orchestra 


Colorado College, Dept G 




















A carefully ale 


SUMMER SESSIONS | 


Gradvate and Undergraduate Courses 
LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES * MUSIC * COMMERCE 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION * LAW 
thelve for teachers, Whitle 
ty evant ages 


ted and ente curneulunm 


bine profiatle study with ©) ' me 


eae ' 
Twe summer sessions, Write today for bulletin and dates 
Dean of Summer Sessions, 


DePaul University, Chicege 1, tl 





SUMMER 


UNIVERSITY of 
NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 


Elementary 
Secondary 





Graduate and Undergraduate programs in: 
e EDUCATION 


For catalog and complete information 


SESSION — July 2- August 10 


« ARTS 
« SCIENCES 


write 


Summer Session, Durham, New Hamp. 
















Director 
| WHEATON can 
\ accommodate YOU... 
——— 


42nd ANNUAL 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


SEND TODAY 
FOR FREE 
BULLETIN 

Write Director of 

Summer School 
Dept. 561N 





FACULTY OF 75 


Complete courses include special work in 
Teacher Traiming, Graduate School of Theology 
Conservatory of Music, lack Hille Science Sta 
tron, Northwoods Honey Hock Camp. Air-condi 


N Combine 


friendly Christian 


thoned library New chemistry building 
prote ional training with 
fellowship 

June 12 to 22 


First Term (4 weeks) June 23 to July 20 
Second Term (4 weeks) July 2) to August 17 
Black Hille Expeditions leave June 18 and July 23 
Northwoods Honey Rock Camp june 12 to Auguet 18 


Inter- Session 


Tuition Free to pastors, full time Christian workers 
snd alurnni for the Inter Session period 


WHEATON COLLEGE + Wheaton | 








Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 





, ied 1806 
Mpvew la ‘ Nursery howl Kinder 
gart i'r ar } ae ' ! addition to regular 
lay .  « rw 
ure : Ter Informatio " request 
207 So. Wabash Ave Chicago 4, ill 
Phone: WA 2-6761 











tours 1956 


BENCH CANADA 
ACTION 





Please send literature on tours 









to 
Name 
Address 


State 


City 





School 
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GL PASO SUMLANMD CLUB. Piease send me your literature on El Paso Sunland Club, 44 
Things to Oo, and Mesico’s Central Highway 





Ins. 115 
Name 
. of &.0 
City Zone Stete 5-56 


MATURAL BRIDGE OF VIRGINIA, INC., Dept. 252. Piease send me your free full-color 
toider on scenic, histone Natural Bridge 


Ins. 491 
Name 
direst of 2.0 
City Zone State 6-56 


GRAY LIME SIGHT-SERING COMPANIES, ASSOCIATED. Pieeve send ws full informetion 


on Views! Educational City Tours for schoo! children of al! ages 


ins. 173 
Name 
Ww of &.0 
City lone State 5-56 


COREE EEO E REESE REESE EEE EEEEEE EEE EEE SEES EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESESEEEEEEEES 
1964 VACATION GUIDE TO MEW YORK STATE, Room 731. Piease send me the 1%6-page 
New York State Vacation’ ands giving tull details on $60 resorts in 15 vacation 
@ totel of 206 illustrations, 8! in full color and listing types of ac 


regions 
commeodations eveilable and rates This beok not available in quantity 
ins. 141 
Name 
» of &.0 
City lone State 5-56 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN RAILROAD, Room 120. Piease tend me intorme 
tien on views along the Vista Dome See-Way-—Main Line Thre the Rockies 


Ins. 419 
Name 
+. of &.0 
City lone State $56 


Please send me @ copy ' your new book with 60 beeut 


JAMAICA TOURIST BOARO 


ful full color pictures of Jamaica 


ins. 184 
Name 
”. of &.0 
City Zone State $56 


Please send 


SOUTH DAKOTA DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS, A. |. Pankow, Publicity Dir 


a copy of your attractive tree color folder on the Black Hille of South Oatota 
Ins, 139 
Neme 
. or &.0 
City Zone State $56 


SESE SEES SESE SESES SSE ESESE SEES E SESE EEEEEEECESE 
CANADIAN MAT ONAL RAILWAYS Please send me information about @ rai! vacation in 
Caneda ) Jasper Caned an Rocties Eastern Canadian C'* es Canada's Maritime 
Provinces Acrous Canede 


ins. 128 
Neme 
. of &.0 
City Zone State §-56 





Now, every teacher can have a craft program 
for her pupils at little or no cost. The New 
Handeraft Book offers in complete detail 145 
individual craft projects using materials that 
are readily available without cost, or that can be purchased inexpensively A craft 
program is an easy, effective way to teach, It is always popular with children and the 
things they produce often serve to illustrate social studies or science lessons The 
program outlined in The New Handeraft Book offers training in using materials neatly 


with a minimum of waste. Postage prepaid on cash orders. Hard Cover, $2.50. Paper 
Cover, $2.00. Order from: F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y 
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A FLAG ASSEMBLY 


FOR ANY PATRIOTIC OCCASION 


standing before the 
We welcome you to our 


NARRATOR 
audience 
assembly. Our program today is 
about the flag of the United States 
of America 

The flag may be carried in by 
scouts or a special committee. It 
is placed near the center front 
Speakers follow the fla 
and stand in a semicircle behind 
the flag, facing the audience 

As the flag makes its ap pear- 
ance, the first notes of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” are played. The 

j 


chen the fla ana 


proc ession 


audience stand 
S pe akers are in place everyone sings 
the national anthem 

NARRATOR (after all have been 
seated)—You see before you the 
flag of the United States of Amer- 
ica—vyour flag and mine. It is made 
up of three colors. Each of thes 
colors has a meaning 

The Committee on Color step 
forward 

SPEAKER A~ Heraldry deals with 
the meanings of colors and symbols 
sed in flaws and on coats of arms 
In the Old ‘Testament we read that 
each of the twelve tribes of Isracl 
camped under its own banner. In 
reading about the kings and knights 
of the Middle Ages we learn that 
each had his own coat of arms 
This coat of arms was passed on 
from father to son. In that way, 
a family came to be recognized by 
its arms and emblems. The colors 
have kept their meaning to this 
day Therefore, the colors in our 
flag mean the same today that they 
meant hundreds of years ago 

SPEAKER B (displaying blue rib- 
bon)—Blue is an honor color. It 
mentioned first We 
should say that our colors are blue, 


hould be 
white, and red. However, poets 
ind song writers have found it 
about “the red 
so It has become 


easier to write 
white, and blue” 
customary to name the colors of 
the flag in that order. The blue 
color means vigilance, persever- 
ance, and justice 

SPEAKER GC (displaying a white 
ribbon)—According to the ancient 
science of heraldry, white means 
purity and innocence 

SPEAKER D (displaying a red rib- 
hon The color red means hardi- 
ness and valor: vigor and courage 
The red in the flag reminds us that 
we should always be brave , even in 
the face of danger . 

The Committee on Color step 
hack and the Committee on Sym- 
hols step forward 
Not only do the col 


ors of our flag have meaning, but 


SPEAKER 1 
the symbols have meaning, also 
George Washington explained the 
symbols that were chosen for our 
flag 

SPEAKER F--He said that the stars 
were taken from heaven. A star is 
a symbol of a state that rules itself 
Each state in our country is repre- 


sented by a star. The forty-cight 


Mary Nygaard Peterson 


states together form one govern- 
ment—the United States of Amer- 
ica. No other nation rules over us 
hat is what the stars in our flag 
mean. The forty-cight stars, to- 
gether with the field of bluc, are 
called the Union of the flag 

SPEAKER G—George Washington, 
in explaining the meaning of our 
flag, said that the red was taken 
from England. It represents the 
Mother Country 

SPEAKER Hu-—The white stripes 
that divide the red represent our 
separation from the Mother Coun- 
try 

SPEAKER 1t—Taken all together, 
these colors and these symbols 
repre- 
sent the ideals of our nation and 


motions toward the flag 


tell something of our history 

Committee on Symbols step 
bac hk 

NARRATOR—Since our flag is a 
symbol of our country, it deserves 
our respect at all times. There are 
ways in which all of us can show 
respect for our flag 

S pe akers | and K stepfor ward 

SPEAKER J~—QOur flag is usually 
displayed from public buildings 
between the hours of sunrise and 
sunset. However, on very unusual 
occasions, it may be displayed at 
When 
we raise the flag, we should raise 
it swiftly to show that we are glad 


night for patriotic reasons 


and eager to display it 

SPEAKER K—The flag should be 
displayed on all national holidays 
names them) and on all other 
days that may be especially pro- 
claimed 

Speakers ] and K step back and 
the next three step forward 

SPEAKER L- When it is time to 
lower the flag we show our respect 
for it by lowering it slowly 

SPEAKER M~—No part of the flag 
should ever touch the cround. We 
should begin folding it before it is 
fully lowered It is to be folded 
into the shape of a cocked hat, with 
the Union on the outside. 

Speakers L and M then dem- 
onstrate 

SPEAKER N-—When the flag is 
worn out, it should not be thrown 
away Instead, the Union should 
be cut out of the flag and the two 
pieces should he burned 

NARRATOR In 1942, the Congress 
of the United States drew up a code 
of rules governing the display and 
use of the flag. We should always 
follow this code. It can be found 
in encyclopedias and in certain 
books and pamphiets. Let us now 
rise and pledge allegiance to the 
flag that means so much to every 
one of us 

Everyone stands at attention, 
Then, with hands over hearts, they 
repeat the Pledge of Allegiance 
All stand at attention until the flag 
has been carried off the stage The 
Speakers follow the flag. Then the 


Narrator dismisses the audience.) 











Colorful Colorado POSTURE — , 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN | GIVES YOU AWAY 
MOTOR COMPANY 


offers: 





Irma Dovey 





reflects a mental state 


er RI 
I 


















or a lon time we have been ) 
urging children to stand tall, with- 
out considerin the underlying 
THE SIGHTS TO SEE ani cause ol what we call posture, «+. only hours away 
Natio Park t one of the tstand You can et better posture in 
oh uur schoolroom by placing a new 
mphasis upon the feelings which 












determine how a child carries him 

lf For the mental state which 

ids to erect and graceful han 

dling of the body, the child depends 

upon the way his world treats him 

You, a adult, do exactly the 

me thin When someone has 
THE PLACES TO STAY — | said a kind you, you walk | | 
ten os By my “ Coe eae proudly. When you are dejected 
: mt corr A. pet 8 o ; = about a poor prec vork or a dis- | 

; ; f 
with accomrnod raging comment u slump. 

What does this mean to the 
| teacher? It means giving much | 


} Praise ‘The praise must be sincere 
ind it 


How well you stand! 


must be ce served 


I think it 


you hi made such a 








because ive 

THE WAY TO TRAVEL — ¥ fine picture!” the teacher says. Oh 
apne lb ae perhaps she remarks in a quiet 
modern, g pped equipment... iside, “You feel fine because | 
ee yy ked your reading so well, don’t 
for colorful, descriptive folders, write ou? It shows in the way you 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN alk.” 
MOTOR COMPANY @ Clothes, she will find, mean much 
Room 9, 1730 Glenarm Place her own way ol standing What 
P.O. Box 1228-— Denver 1, Colorado woman does not hold her head 





higher when she wears the pertect 


little hat she discovered? Johnny's 

° * | old red sweater may look like a Jamaica 
bird’s nest at the elbows, but if 
leacher likes it today, he will car- 


| is the place to go! 


himself proudly 


Colors are important. Some day 


may decide that our bearing, You'll love Jamaica's foreign charm and 


on with our 


inward happiness, 
le pe nds upon wearing colors which 


itisfy some need within us 
Food plays a part in posture, not 


only 





as it contributes to our phys 


ical well-being, but because it can 

BEFORE YOU VISIT | create a happy emotional state 

Rest and exercise are inportant 

ONTARIO But we need to consider what self 

CANADA'S FAMILY VARIETY = | confidence and pride can do, when 
VACATIONLAND | added to health and energy 

| There are aids to good posture 

read the fully illustrated ol course Have the child stand 

brochure Travel Variety and vith his back to a wall, and try to 


Vacation Value press a person’s hand slipped 


i 
U\ 







between the small of the child’s 
Send for your back and the wall I'rv books on 
free copy today the head, walking a line pulling 


the chest up by an imaginary string 
or! 


eaching for the ceiling with the 
tips of the ears jut alone with 
these stunts, teach the child to ree 
Canada's oenize how much his emotional 
Vacation Playground | state has to do with his posture 


f | not ay in the old choolteacher 
Denise McDonald, Ontario Travel Hostess, olen Straighten up, Johnny!” 
Room 483 Pariiament Bidgs., Toronto 2, Ont And let’s avoid saying it silently 

Please send me free literature about vith a hoisting of our own shoul 
ders in that familiar esture ol 


Ontario vacations. 
teachers. If we consider that pos 


NAME 


If Johnny stoops tomorrow, let’s | 


pu ture sque beauty, the superb u hite sand beaches 













and scenic mountains, swimming, sailing, skiing, 
underwater sports in crystal-clear waters, golf, 
‘river-rafting’’. 


tennis, fishing, and Jamaica’s unique 
There is no better time to go than now . . . everything 

you desire is here at low summer rates (all-expense 
vacation plans, too). You'll dance to Calypso musie 

on flower-scented terraces and watch the sheer drama 

of native “‘fire dances’’. The food is excellent 

You'll raid “Free Port” shops for bargains and can 
save enough to pay for your vacation, Come now 
and learn for yourself why so many people say 


“Jamaica is the place to go.” 


2% hours by air from Miami A See your 
6 hours from New York aa Travel Agent 
6'4 hours from Chicago . 1, a wr 
4% hours from New Orleans be Da De itn Qe 0 i 
No Passports required JAMAICA TOURIST BOA) 
6.90 6th Ave., New York 20, N.Y 


lease send me neu dor brochure I 








ture represents state of mind. we 
aoe ee a ate Te S| JAMAICA TOURIST BOARD 
STREET ll try instead to make Jo innv 8 K te , Ty 
emotional attitude one of happiness —_— VOMENS 1 Address 
ciry oo. _ STATE and assurance Phen his posture Neu York « Chicago « Miami ’ | 
PLEASE PRINT r Toronto, Canada City lone State 
S aseeiepessaemamwananamabanananemaea: J } Ww ll take care of itself | ’ 
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OPPOSES EREEEEEEEEEEEEEESEEEEEEEESEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEOEOOE 


COLOMIAL WILLIAMSBURG 


vvtse to Willlameburg Schoo! Journeys 
bere 


Please sand me Descriptive Brochures—ebou! individue 
nformation ebout classroom trips to Williems 





Ins. 279 


City Zone State $-56 

POSES EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEROOOEOEOS 
WISCONSIN CONSERVATION oerr Piease scond me complete Hii ncluding new boot 
* color, maps, fehing regulations and source of additional regione! information sebout 
Witconer 


Ins. 412 


'v lone State 6-56 


SPORES TEESE SEES EEEEEEEEEEEESEEEEEEESEEEEEEEEEEEEEOEEESEEESEEEEEEEEEE OOOO EEE 


QUEBEC PROVINCIAL PUBLICITY BUREAU Please send me @ copy of your booklet ‘Le 
Province de Quebe: with road maps 
Ins. 176 
Name 
a fk I ee eT eT Tere 
ty Zone BD cceccccee 5-56 


FOSS EEESEEESEEEEEEEEEEEEEESEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESEEE SEES 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC TOURIST OFFICE Please send me @ copy of your new 4-color 
foider describing the historical and recreational attractions of your country The Land 
of Discovery 


Ins. 525 


City - Zone State 5-56 


PPPS TESS SEES ECEEESEEEEEEEEEEESEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEHEEESESECEEEEEOO BOSE 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES, Room 335. Please send me literature featuring EI Capitan 
) Grend Canyon; |) Land of Pueblos California 
Ins. 134 
Name 
Sivreet of £.0 
Zone State sees 6-56 


City TITTITITITITT TTT 
SESS TESS SESSSH SEES SESS SESSHESESEEESHEESESEEEESEEEEEHESESESESEESESESESOOESEOOS 


MOYA SCOTIA TRAVEL BUREAU, P.O. BOX 130 
n Nove Secor 


will help me in planning @ vecatior 


Please send me Free literature which 
’ 


|) PEP EPEEETOLECIOCLOOOLOCOSSOOOOTO OOOO SICOOOOCOOCOLOCOTOSOOELOLICTITi Tritt 


City ; e086 é Zone State csseces 8-86 


TRAILWAYS. Piease send me information on pleasure planned tours to America’s Vace 
tion Areas 


Ins. 171 
Neme 
eo &.0 
City Zone State 6.56 


SESS SSSESSHHESSHESSESSESSEEESSEESEEEEEEEHEEHEEEEEEEEEEEEESESESE SEES SEER EOCEEEEEE 
PLORIDA THRIFTY TOURS. Piease send tree folder describing this new way to enjoy a 
surmmer holiday in Ploride Come by train, plane of bus and rent @ new car trom HERTZ 
6.7.12 day HERTZ tours start at $27.50 per perron—2 in party first $60 miles free! 


Ins. 526 
Name 
Siveet of 2.0 
City Zone State 5-56 
, ’ 4; 4 
‘Ue don d “art he thou “ “p but we're pretty close to it. Many teachers 


using The Instructor Coupon Service send their remittances glued or taped to the coupen 
We do appreciate the help but were all etuck up. Coupons are defaced. Coins etick 
together, We can’t count them and the banks can't handle them. The result your 
teaching materiale are delayed. So please de not etiek your coin remittances to 
either the coupon or & separate piece of paper. Simply fold your coins (the correct 


smount, of course) in « sheet of paper. Then insert the folded sheet in the envelope 


The Justructor C aupout Sed € 
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You CAN 
a Movie! 


BERNICE M. SWANSON 


Special Education Teacher, 
South Elementary School, 


Midland, Texas 


4 S A teacher ol 
/ 


school children who are slow 


older elementary- 


learners, I am constantly looking 
lor new ways to capture and retain 
When I 


read an article on the subject ol 


the interest of my pupils 


making one’s own school movies 
which appeared in the audio-visual 
supplement of Tue INsrrucror 
June 1954), I was very much im- 
pre ssed 

At the school where I taught last 
year, one of our major projects 
during the school year, in connec- 
tion with the study of how laws are 
made and how we are governed, 
was to take a trip to our state capi- 
tol in Austin 

This seemed to be an ideal sub- 
ject for a school movie, so | decid- 
ed to try it 
entered into without some trepida- 


The venture was not 


tion, however, as the « x pense of the 
movie would have to be borne by 
tiie personally 

From a local CametTa 


shop I 


rented a 16 mm. movie camera 
ind purchased one roll of color 
film for outside shots, one for in 
side shots with floodlights, and an- 
other roll of black-and-white film 
for inside shots when no floodlichts 
would be available A pproximate- 
ly ten minutes of instruction were 
given me at the camera shop 

I began by taking 
each child boarding the bus for 
Austin. ‘Then the important parts 


of our trip were filmed, such as our 


a picture ol 


Make 


arrival at the capitol, our wel- 
come by the House Kepresentative 
from our district, our visit to the 
Senate Chamber, the House of 
Representatives, and the governor’s 
office Pictures were also made 
showing the pupils making the 
handcraft articles which we sold to 
finance our trip. 

I viewed the complete film at 
the camera shop and made nota- 
tions for the splicing technician 
about cutting and joining the film 
in order to get the best sequence 

When the film was returned in 
its final form and we had our pre- 
mier, it was one of the most excit- 
ing things that could have hap- 
pened. We saw ourselves learnin: 
about government in action. Th 
color shots of the children’s hand 
items, including ceramics, 
enameling, and 
made them seem twice as beautiful 

We have shown the film again 
and again to ourselves, parents, and 


cralt 


copper weaving 


others, and it has never ceased to 
be a source of enjoyment, interest, 
and educational valu 

The entire cost of renting the 
buying the film and pay 


editing, and 


CAainegTa 
ing for the splicing 
developing was a little less than 
$15.00 

Since making the film and the 
start of another school year, I have 
moved to a new community to ip 
a special-education class 
for retarded children. The film 
has proved valuable to illustrate 
the type of learning activities which 
are provided in a classroom of this 
type. And I am planning another 
venture in movie making soon. 


augurate 


KEEPING TABS ON FILMS 


ROBERT T. 


LINSTONE 


lrineipal of Huckleberry Hill School, 


Avon, Connecticut 


| ELIEVING that teachers should not be asked to fill out long involved 


check lists when they preview and use films, I decided to develop 


a system using 3” x 5” 


filing cards 


Replies to a questionnaire sent 


to AV directors and classroom teachers indicated that the details 


given on the card below are considered of first importance 














Comments: 


Subject _. Date of Review_ oneal 
Title Ss 
Grade Level: Primary. __—_—_—sésdIntterrmediate Upper. 
Jr. Hi_ _ High School Adult 
Showing Time > aaa 
Color._____—_—sCéiBd Ace & White Sound Silent___ 
Condition: Excellent... «Good. ss Fir. —ssCéPocors 
Advertising: Yes. _—__—séNo _ Excessive: Yes . = 
Rating: Excellent Geog. ssi (sg i t—“(‘ti OP 



































Flannel Boards 


in the Elementary School 


E. MILTON GRASSELL 


School Specialist in Visual Instruction, 


State of Oregon 


I AVE you used the flannel board? 
One teacher 

didn’t know what opportunities | 

was missing until I tried a flannel 

And further, it is one of the 

simplest, easiest-to-make, and most 

effective 


recently said I 


board 
inexpensive visual aids | 
know *g 

The accompanying photographs 
illustrate 
numerable uses 
The 
a need for 
in all of her subject areas 

The flannel board, known by dil 


ust a couple of the in 
for flannel boards 


| 


" 
creative teacher usually find 


flannel-board display 


ferent names (feltboard, Story-o 
graph, flannelgraph, magic” 
board, and so on), can be made 
from a variety of materials Vhe 


verse 


simplest type is merely the re 


; 


or “textured” side of a 
Masonite or other 
hardboard Flannel 1 


vood is perhaps the most popular 


pu ce o 
| 
COMMInNeTClal 


wvered ply 


type Sometimes heavy cardboard 
s covered with flannel. Felt is con- 
siderably more expensive. Some 
teachers make magic” boards by 


flock-coating one side of plywood 
Or hardboard 

Whatever 
neutral-colored background is pret- 
erable 


in the colors of display items. 


material you select, a 
[his permits more variety 
made 


Permanent marks can be 
ith l India 


| ) 
me 


i é 


ink on most flan 


> 


felt-nib pens, china 


marking pencils, and } ordinary 


rayon markings. It is advisable to 


press the reverse side of crayon 
markings with a medium-hot iron 

leachers and pupils are inclined 
to wus the 


make themselves as much as 


aids they 
and 
commer 


audio-visual 


ome cases more than 


il ones The next time a visual 
iid is needed for some area of your 
ork, why not trv a flannel board? 























































One way fore. 


between Chicago, 
Los Angeles, San Diego 
or San Francisco ~~ 


ASK ABOUT LOW FAMILY FARES 


THE INSTRUCTOR, 







Santa Fe 
“i A 





Stretch-out, look out, move 
about! Have fun as you watch 
the passing scenery or meet 
new friends in the gay lounge 


cars on Santa Fe's famous 
streamliners. 


EL CAPITAN © THE CHIEF 
Chicago and Los Angeles 


SAN FRANCISCO CHIEF 
Chicago and San francisco 







rus 1A 


found wip 
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PRAVEL AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 





Travel: pages 68, 90, 92. Summer Schools: 92. General: 92, 94, 96 


GEORGIAN BAY Lint Please send descriptive folder with full information ebout your 
7, &, and l-day cruises on the Great Lates 





Ins. 191 
Neme 
Street of #0 
City eee Zone State soe 8-56 


@ COLORADO COLLEGE, Dir. Summer Session 


Please send me @ copy of your Summer 
Session Bulletin 


Ins. 555 
Name 
Street of £0 
GW cccocccccscosoccce ; TTT TTT ° Zone State 5-56 


PROPOSES EEEEEEEEEEEEEESEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEOEES 


MAMITOBA BUREAU OF TRAVEL AND PUBLICITY. Piease send me your 40-pege, full- 
color book entitied ‘MANITOBA inside the Rim of Adventure 


Please Print 


Ins. 230 
Name 
» of &0 
<  METESTEITITTIITT TTT tee eeeccces Zone State cevveee 8-56 


@ ROCKEFELLER CENTER WEW YORK. Piesse cond me free 


ustrated color booklet de- 
scribing Rocheletier Center, including Guided Tours 


Ins. 501 
Name 
». of 8.0 
City Zone State . §-56 


TIT TIT riliiiiiii titi iii itty 
COLORFUL COLORADO TOURS - ACCOMMODATIONS 


Please send me your colorful de 


scriptive folders on scenic tours and aeccommoda! the Mt. Evans, Estes Park, and 
Rocky Mountein National Park ereas 
Ins. 503 
Name 
». of £.0 
City Zone State 8.56 








HELPRUL TEACHING MATERIALS 


TRAILWAYS, Dept. 1-56. Please send me your new Trailways Teacher's Kit. | teach 


Grede and heave students 
ins, ITIA 
Name Grade 
Siveet or £0 No. Pupils 
City , Zone State 5-56 


SESS SSSSSO ESSE EESSSSSSES SESE SEES EEEEEEEEESEEEEEEEE SEE EOSESCOESCE 


"SCOTCH" BRAND TAPES ~ Classroom Activities Book. Piease send me your book of 
chaseroom activities, Open New Doors to Creative Activity containing instructions for 
making weeful and decorative projects with ‘Scotch’ Brand Tepes 


Ins. 239A 
Name Grade 
Siveet or &.0 No. Pupils 
4, OPER TEETICTOOS TTI sees Zone State , ; 5.56 


Please send me « copy of the new ACA Victor Educa 
ew saquere dence sibume 


BDUCATIOMAL SERVICES, RCA 


thene! Record Cateleg and information on the 


Ins. 163 
Name Grade 
Vives? or 2.0 Schoo! 
City Zone State 5.54 





Mail Coupons Now / 


Coupons appearing in THE INSTRUCTOR this month—and others that have 


been published in issues beginning with September 1955—should be used be- 
fore the end of the present school year, However, they will be servieed promptly 
up to August 15. After that date, the coupons published in the September 1956 


imeue and subsequent issues will reeeive priority in attention and clearance. 
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Learn Arithmetic 


Facts with 


SLIDE 


SELMA E. HERR 


Director, Reading Laboratory, 
| niversity of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, California 


4 Nee sé slide rules are very easy to 
make and can be done by the 
In the process 
each child 


review on 


children themselves 
of constructing them 
will get practice and 
arithmetic facts because correct an- 


When a rule is 


finished. it is a good device to use 


swers are included 
in checking basic facts 

The strips are cut according to 
children 
practice in measurement. Use tag- 


specihcations, giving the 


board or a soft cardboard 


The subtraction rule uses two 
strips 142” x 12” and one strip 4” 
x 11%". Fold up %” on the length 
of the 11%” strip. Then fold the 


remaining 342” in half lengthwise 
Paste down the edges to make an 
envelope open at both ends 

Fold one of the 12” strips |e neth 
Write the numbers | through 
12 on one side of the folded strip 
keep fold on with a 
heavy line just before the 1. Write 
the numbers 0 through 12 on the 
half of the unfolded 12” 
Space numbers evenly and 
alike on both strips Slip the un 
folded strip in the folded strip and 
put both inside the envelope 


wise 


bottom 


upper 
strip 


Move the two inside strips back 
and forth 
always be 

For the 
need two strips 12” x 12”, one 
strip 1” x 12”, and one strip  - 
11%”. Make the 4” 
envelope like the one used in the 
Fold the 1” one 


in half lengthwise. Cut two squares 


— 


2 3) 


The correct answer will 
ibove the heavy linn 
addition rule, you will 


strip into an 


subtraction rule 


RULES 


” ” 


x at the end of one 
strip (see Write 2 (or 
whatever digit you are 
add) in the space between the two 
cutout squares. On the top half Sf 
the other strip, to fit the top cutout 
box, write any of the numbers you 
wish to have added to 2. On the 
bottom half, to fit the bottom cut- 
out square, write the answers (the 
sum of each top number and 2 
Slip these two strips inside the nar- 
row folded strip and put all in the 
envelope. The answers will be cov- 
ered. As each child uses his rule, 
he can check his answer by push- 
ing back the folded strip. Make as 
many rules as you need in order to 
check all the addition facts you 
know. Use this same method to 


1! aid 
drawing 
going to 


make multiplication rules 

Another multiplication slide rule 
checks all the basi 
Fold up 2” along the 
short side of a 2” x 7” strip of tag- 
board. Fold the remaining 6%” in 
half and paste to make an envelope 
open at both sides. With a punch, 
make a hole in the left corner just 
below the fold. Then cut a slit %” 
wide along the other side 


combinations 
on one rule 


as shown 
in drawing 

Write *K l=, *K2=—, and so on, 
in a column at the left of the slit 
Slide the envelope over a 3” x 10” 
strip. Move it to the left about %”. 
Write 2 through the hole, and in 
the slit write the answers to the 
multiplication combinations given 
Then slide the envelope to the right 
} through the hole and 
Con- 


and write 
put the answers in the slit 
tinue until you have the numbers 
up to 10, 

Whenever a child needs to check 
his basic multiplication combina- 
tions, he can do it with this rule 





Slide Rule -Subtraction 














r 


X\"} 
x2*] 10 
x3°/ 15 
x 4-| 20 
x 5-/25 
4 6+} 30 
X71 35 
x $-1 40 
x9" 45 
x10" ms 






































Spring Cleaning 


(Continued from page 80) 





rk in different ways. Here's one further exploration the following ref- 
action is quick, safe, and rather es should be helpful 
dramatic. Morgan Alfred First’ Chemistry 
Place some tat hed silverware u l k for Bay and Guls Charles 
lean aluminu pot, pan, or tray ‘ ners Sons, New York, N.Y 
Make sure that each plec touches th Many s nple ind interestu expert 
inum. Add enough boiling water nts for grades six to nine. 
ver the silverware generously Schneider Herman and Nina 
Then stir in a te ispoon of baking soda Heath Elementary Science Series’ 
a teaspoon « f salt Let stand a LD. ¢ Heath & Co Boston, Mass 
minutes and watch the tarnish \ series of textbooks for grades one to 
disappear. Pour off the water and pol x. Each contains considerable mat 
ish the silverware with a soft cloth. rial on science in the home 
By now you may have thought of Schwartz, Julius: /t’s Fun to Know 
ther examples of science at work in Wh McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
home Have you included the York, N.A An excellent book of ex 
hen utensils, the tool box, the water periments about salt ip, paper, and 
ply, and the heating sysem? If you other commo iterial for grades 
if youngsters ar nterested in four to six 


Using Natural Dyes 


MARY-MARGARET SCOBEY a 
w 


Assistant Professor of Education, 
San Francisco Mate College 


Mv AN has always desired to 
make the things he uses 
more beautiful. The earliest dyes, 
used to change the color of prim 
itive fabrics, might have been a 
cidentally discovered from stains 
of berries, fruits, and nuts, and 
later from blossoms, leaves, 
stems, and roots Almost any 
historical unit, as Pioneer Life, 
Mexico, or Indians, can include 
experiments with natural dyes 

First, seleet the material you will dye. With children, wool is the 
best choice, for it is easy to dye Cotton is very difheult, and linen 
requires too long a process for natural dyeing. Use white wool yarn 
or a white pure-wool fabric If you use yarn be sure first to tie your 
lithe bundles or skeins of yarn securely but not tightly. 

The second step is to mordant the wool. This term comes from the 
French word meaning “to bite” The process of mordanting bites into 
the wool fiber so that the dye will set and hold fast. To prepare the 
mordamt bath, dissolve in a pint of water 2 ounces of alum and 
4 ounce of cream of tartar, and add to 2 gallons of water. Wet half 
a pound of wool, put it in the mordant, and simmer (not boil) for 
thirty minutes. Cool, and allow the wool to stand in the mordant 
overnight. Rinse, but do not wring out, the wool squeeze it in a 
towel if vou wish Keep the dry wool in the dark, out of the sun 
light, until ready to dye 

Preparing the dye is the most fun Collect plants, herbs, mosses, 
roota, blossome, nuts, and fruits at the eeason they are ripe Break 
up the material, chop i, or pul i through a meat grinder. (over it 
with water and let it stand overnight. In the morning strain the wa 
ter off and save it. Add a litthe more water to the pulp and simmer 
Strain, then combine with the first water you poured off. Add enough 
water to cover your wool iif you follow published recipes, be care 
ful with the chemicals. Some are harmless but some can be deadly 
Often harmless chemicals can be substituted.) 

Now you are ready to dye. Kinse your mordanted wool in hot wa 
ter, and then put it in the dye bath, making sure it is all covered 
Bring the dye to a simmer and cook until the color is as deep as you 
want. Remove the wool from the dye and rinse in warm water. He 
sure not to wring the wool. Dry in a shady place 

The colors you get from any vegetable dye may be entirely differ 
ent from what you expect. In addition, the dye bath may be made 
acid by the addition of citrie acid ‘lemon juice), or alkaline by the 
addition of ammonia or a weak lye solution If you « xperiment with 
either of these you may change the color of the dye completely 
The children will love it! 


References 


Brewster, Mela 5 4 Practical Study in the Use of Natural Vegetable 
Dyes in New Mexico, Bulletin No. 306, May 15, 1937: $.25. Order 
from: University of New Mexico Publications, University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, N.M 

Parslow, Virginia D.: Weaving and Dyeing Processes in Early Neu 
York; $.25. Order from: New York State Historical Association 
Cooperstown, N.Y. 

Look up Dyes and Dyeing in your encyclopedia; and check the 
classified section of the nearest city telephone directory for dye 
manufacturers’ addresses Many euch firms offer reference materi 
ale which will be of interest. 
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Journey into 
history at 


“ » on 7 > 
Ulamaburg I lige & Taverns | ID! down pe iceful old Duke of Gloucester Street 


to th r i¢ os < ( . 
Wiltiemeburg inn & Cottaces ¢ Raleigh Tavern, most renowned hostelry in 
I ‘ “) colonial Virginia ... the way social center of the colony 
See The Cor = Glerw"* where Washington, Jefferson and many famous patriots 


America’s great outdoor drama were guests. With its modern hots ls, fine food served in 


For reser , ’ ’ the colonial manner, golf, tennis and other recreational 
4 " , 

4 Fink A York facilities, a visit to restored Wil iameburg will be a 
Telephone Clrele 6 680K great delight for the whole family 


For information on School Journeys write to J. N. McArthur. Willian shburg, Virginia 








SEE PIKES PEAK NOW! 


A hundred and fifty-years ago Zebulon Monigomers 
Pike discovered Pike Peak. Legend ay a day or so 
later Zeb made the flat footed tatement that “no man 
will ever climb to the top of that majestic peak 

During 1955-—201,085 people traveled the broad, 
afe highway, or the cog railway, to the top of ol’ 
Vike Peak ... all of which made the legend wrong 
291,985 times in one year. If legend is tru Zeb 
was talkin’ when he should have been listenin’! 

"Course Pikes Peak isn’t the only reason more than 





a million vacationers come to the Pikes Peak Region 
every year. There's the Garden of the God where 
the Indians held religious ceremonic ibout the time 
The Pilgrims were landing on Plymouth Rock 
Cripple Creek Gold Mine Phantom Cany 
Rampart Range Road ... In fact there are more 1 
tionally famous scenic attraction within forty-five 


miles of Colorado Springs than any other vacat 
» area in the good ol’ U.S 

Your only problem will be “seeing them ali” in yous 
all-too-short vac ation 


AME OT | Colorado ings 


Alk- ANG MAMITOU BOR INGS 
AMWhibee ( CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


205 MIDLAND BUILDING 
— COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
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PILL IN COMPLETELY : 

and CLIP SEPARATELY 

the coupons for the items for 04nd 

you want. (Copied coupons EE 

ere not scceptable.) Send 

All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 

Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 


Travel coupons; pages 88, 90, and 92. 
Summer Schools: 92. General: 92, 94, 96. 





FOP EE EERE E EEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE EEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESEES 
MARSH 77 FELT POINT PEM. Piease send me « copy of ‘Quickie Course in Drawing and 
Lettering,” using the Marsh 77", colorful boollet which suggests 100 uses for teachers, 
incl, Plash Cards, Posters, Views! Aids Explains faster lettering, besic strokes, colors 
Shows how to have fun with your 77" Pen 





Ins. 510 
Mame Grade 
treet of 2.0 No. Pupils 
ity Zone State 856 


COOSA TEESE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESESEEESOESESEOEES 
THE GARRARD PRESS. Piease send me the following ‘vee copies of Prot Doich's 


pemphiet, The Play-Wey to Learning’ for distribution to parents; () Copy of Dolch 
Aids-to Reading Materials catelog 
Ins. 293 
Name Grade 
treet or 8.0 School 
ty Zone State 5-56 


PESOS EEEESEEEEEE TEESE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEESEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEOEOES 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILBOs05 Pease send me « tree copy of Rei lroeds 
At Wort,’ on illustrated booklet for pup 's the understanding thet | may subsequently 
order @ classroom quantity withoul charge 
ins. 67 
Name Grade 
Siveet or 2.0 No. Pupils 
'y Zone State $56 


POSTAL FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. 58). Please rush me, in @ plein envelope, FREE 
nlormation, how Teachers can borrow $50 to $600 Entirely -by- Mail, with dignity and 
respect of pr vecy, end no principal payments required dur nq@ summer months 


Ins. 410 
Name Grade 
Siveet of #0 No. Pupils 
City , os Zone State ... 5-56 


PRAMELIN WATTS, INC. Please send FREE 17 « 22 In. FIRST BOOKS CURRICULUM and 
Grade Level CHART prepared by Herold G Shane of Northwestern University 


Ins. 553 
jame Grade . 
sivreet or 2.0 No. Pupils 
City ; , ; Zone State 5-56 


Sit iiiitiiiiiittiiitiiiiitT) 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA. Please send reprint of your &- page section (pages 13-20 
of the April issue) “Research Opens the Door to Reading’ telling how to improve read 
n@ through research by use of the encycloped.« 


Ins. 269 
Name . ; 
SePOGr GP Th, Adee Cathode 6 b6ODbebo dns bedbu cede be 0ebcbbecebeseccs seccetésecencseceessndeunes 
ity oeee Zone State cone 5-6 


COAL AT WORK 


everyday needs 


A lé-page picture booklet showing how bituminous coal serves our 


Ins. 160 
Name Grade 
Sireet or £.0 No. Pupils 
City . eee Zone State 5-56 


AMM MARIE'S WORKSHOP. Piease send clreuler of Ann Marie's Special Art and Activity 


Meterial 
Ins. 106 
Neme , peecocceeces . Grade 
Street or £0 No. Pupils 
ty Zone State $56 


WEBSTER-CHICAGO EDUCATIONAL DEFT 
Aids in the Audio-Visual Program.”’ 


Piesse send me your sew booklet ‘Teaching 


Ins. 483 
Tl MTTITILILIIT ITIL ITLL Grade 
Soveed OF B.D. cccecccccccccepcececccccocceccccccecosesee No. Pupils 
CHY cccccecererereeeeeeeerees WITITITTIIT TL Tee sv» Zone State ...ccccee S06 
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Aelfyul “leaching Materials 

















FREE AND INEXPENSIVE 
MATERIALS YOU WILL 
WANT TO ORDER 









Miue Beek of Audio-Visual Ma- 
terials —This is actually the Decem- 
ber issue of Educational Screen Maga- 
zine, listing all the films, filmstrips 
slides, and recordings that have been 
announced in that magazine during 
1955, plus many new materials (Edu- 
cational Sereen, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
1, UL.; $1.00). 


(rucial Problems of Today's 
Scheels Booklet containing three 
excellent addresses delivered at the 1955 
ASCD conference by G. Bromley 
Oxnam, Vivian T. Thayer, and Hollis L. 
Caswell (Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, “EA, 
1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington 6, 
D.; $1.00). 


Kducation’s Meeting at the 
Sammit—A portfolio of reports from 
the White House Conference on Edu- 
cation, designed to help build a con- 
tinuing public interest in the schools 
(National School Public Relations As- 
sociation, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; $1.00). 


Geld Star List of American Fic- 
tien Booklet listing the best in adult 
fiction for this year and past years 
(Syracuse Publie Library, Syracuse 2, 
N.Y.: $1.00; ten or more copies, $.90 


each). 


Health Education as a Career 

4 vocational leaflet discussing the 
personal and educational qualifications, 
and the job possibilities for careers in 
health; will be especially useful in 
helping eighth-grade pupils who will be 
planning their courses for high school 
(School Health Bureau, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co, | Madison Ave. 
New York 10, N.Y.; free). 


Healthy Persenality fer Your 
Child Pamphlet presenting some con- 
clusions of people who have been try 
ing to learn how youngsters” personali- 
ties gain health and strength; it also 
shows the important part parents play 
in molding their children’s personalities 
and in helping them achieve good emo- 
tional health (Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government § Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C.; $20; discussion 
aid to go with pamphlet, $.15). 

Heme and the Family ‘Copy of 
the kindergarten unit on housing which 
was grade prize winner in the 1955 
contest for teachers conducted by the 
National Association of Home Builders 
(National Association of Home Build 
ers, 1625 L St. N.W., Washington, D.C.; 


free). 


Hew te Find Out about the 
taited Nations — Booklet giving per- 
tinent facts about the UN as well as a 
section discussing and telling where to 
obtain publications and information 
(United Nations, Department of Public 
Information, New York, N.Y.; $.25). 


ae —_ — 


Newbery-Caldecott Bookmarks 

New 1956 bookmarks reproducing the 
seals and listing the winners for 1955 
and all previous years; 944" x 244” and 
imprinted in color on tangerine or gray 
paper, you may select one color or a 
combination of colors (Children’s Book 
Council, 50 W. 53rd St. New York 19, 
N.Y.; 100 for $1.00; 500 for $4.00; 1000 
for $7.50). 


Our Natural Heseurces and 
Their Conservation — Brochure by 
Richard L. Neuberger, warning against 
the reckless consumption of timber, wa- 
ter, wildlife, and mineral resources, as 
well as suggesting conservation prac- 
tices (Public Affairs Committee, 22 FE. 


ith St. New York 16, N.Y.; §.25). 


Recommended Hecordings for 
Schools and Libraries (Catalogue 
prepared by the music educators at 
Children’s Music Center, in Los Angeles 
(Califone Coporation, 1041 N. Syca- 
more Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif.; $50; 
free to AV directors, curriculum coor- 
dinators, and music supervisors through 
their locai Califone dealer). 


School Beard and the Proevi- 
sion of an Adequate Stafi—kKe. 
port of a conference of the 1955 School 
Board Institute discussing the problem: 
connected with providing an adequate 
staff {Western New York School Study 
Council, 3435 Main St., Buffalo 14, N.Y. 
$.75). 


Secial Studies fer Children 
Booklet discussing the place of the so- 
cial studies in the elementary curricu- 
lum and in the context of social living 
and then gives suggestions for organiz- 
ing the social-studies program (Associ 
ation for Childhood Education Interna. 
tional, 1200 Fifteenth St, N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C.; $.75). 


Storytelling —Keprint of a new arti 
cle from the latest edition of the Amer- 
iean Educator Encyclopedia; included 
are the values of storytelling, how to 
tell a story, and a rather complete bibli 
ography of good stories to tell (The 
United Educators, Inc. Publishers 
House, Lake Bluff, Ill.; free of charge 
in reasonable amounts) 


This Business 

and His Reading 
on the how and why of modern teach- 
ing methods, including the two-year 
study of teaching reading that was 
made by a New England citizens school 
study council (National School Public 
Relations Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C.: $1.00: 


about Johnany 
Collected reports 


What Will Deflation or More 
Inflation Mean to You? Booklet 
discussing such subjects as “Why Are 
Money and Credit So Impertant?” “US. 
Experience with Inflation,” and “Ad- 
justing Life Insurance Plans to a 
Smaller or Larger Dollar” (American 
Institute for Economic Research, Great 
Barrington, Mass.; $1.00). 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO THE ADDRESS GIVEN IN 


RACH CASE. 


DO NOT WHITE TO THE INSTRUCTOR. 




















Whether you'll be studying, vaca- 
tioning or perhaps moving to New 
York permanently, you'll feel secure 
in the friendly atmosphere created 
by interesting women from all over 
the world. Social activities, ewim- 
ming pool, sun deck, lounges, 
library, music room . . . 700 rooms 
each with radio . . . close to theatres 
and cultural centers . . . coffee shop 
. moderate price restaurant, 


Write for booklet 


Prom $3.75 daily. Weekly on application 
{since Ave. at G3rd St., N.Y. 21, N.Y. 




















GOING TO NEW YORK? 
ENJOY BH. V., (tes totet vein 


ALL ROOMS 
WITH RADIO 


ys 3 

from SINGLE 

‘4 
oOuBLE 
















Accommodations 





for 1000 guests 


HOTEL 
CHESTERFIELD 


130 West 49th Street, New York 


Write for illustroted booklet 
GARAGE ACROSS THE STREET 











COMING TO NEW YORK? 


Stay ot this modern 25- 
story hotel. All rooms 











outside exposure. Lorge, 
~s, beautifully furnished 
> rooms with kitch- 
enette, private 
both, from $5.50 
daily. Two room 


suites from $9.50 


SPECIAL MONTHLY 
RATES! 


Air-conditioning & 





Broadway at 75th St., New York 
Oscor Wintrab, Managing Director 








—BE A READER OF THE LEADER— 


Order your subscription today. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 









Classroom 
Materials 







School 
Kquipment 


KODAK PHOTO HOBBY OUTFIT is a kit containing everything needed to de 


velop and print snapshots without a darkroom! It is ideal for beginners It fea 
tures a roll-ilm tank and a printing frame Also included are Kodak Velite pa 
per, chemicals, rocker trays, darkroom graduate, thermometer, stirring rod, film 
clips, and blotter book. Full instructions are included. The Kodak Photo Hobby 


Outfit sells for about $10.00 at your nearest photographic store. 


HANDY HORSE is a folding all-metal 


sawhorse that will stand heavy weights 
perfect for sup 
table 
that can be taken down and stored lat 


er. The kederal Handy Horse is 25', 


and is completely 


and hard tise Iwo are 


porting indoor of outdoor topes 


high; wat. 10', Ibs 


assembled, although it folds quickly to 





6” square by 42” long $5.95 each at 
Federal Aireraft Works, 3456 North 
Washington Mt., Minneapolis 12, Minn 


THE WEATHER KIT contains everything needed for youngsters to forecast 
weather conditions with instruments they build themselves Diais, gauges, and 
scales required are cut from a sheet of anodized aluminum biret the children 


\ cloud chart helps in determining the cloud formations 
The use of the 
is learned, and a regular mereury barometer and a ground wind speed and dire« 
These new Industrial America, Ine. hobby 
the Optical Kit, Medical 
bor further 


assemble a compass 
The next step is the hygrometer maximun-miimum thermometer 
tion indicator are simply constructed 


kits 


hlectronics 


sciences The others are Training Kit, 


Rock Detective Kit 
1700 Irving Vark Road, Chicago, 


cover tive 


ancl the Central 


information write 


“crentific Company, I litous 


THE DIXIE MATCHED 
FOOD SERVICE i. 


“0 that 


naw 
available schools 


ean run their entire cafe 


teria with the tine of 
Dixie cups and paper 
dishes. In a reprint from 


The Vation’'s Schools 


bkdward Tracy, Superin- 
tendent ofl Schools im 
baston, Pa. telle how all 





foods are served in pa 


They 


Paper dishes come in colors 
Mealtinn 
w cup de igre d lor hool milk feeding programs hor 
Why We Serve on Paper Dishes 


Dini 


per dishes, which are destroyed after one use 


ive storage electricity, water, and labor nomen are 


print of the above 


space 
also s te are 
and a folder showing 


haston, Pa, 


article 


types mad uses of paper dishes, send to the (up (Company 


FELI wool felt 


pieces for 


FOR rl N i* offering 


im creative 


LET'S PLAY SAFE is a set of 


zed trathe signs for use indoors or out children to use 


doors in teaching children, even in the projects. belt comes in 10 or more as 


kindergarten, rules for fe playing. sorted colors and piece average over 
They come complete with wooden l square foot in size $1.15 « pound for 
sands and metal base for holding » pounds or more \ helpful sugges 


them in strategic pots on the play tion sheet on felt projects for children 
apace while children ride by on triey and adults and sariples nh owe veral col 
cles, bike wagons, or other wheel toys, ore will be sent on request from Felt 
Viay-Art Educational Equipment Com for bun, 21-25 Ltepia Parkway, White 
pany, 116 South 20th Street, Philadel stone > N.Y This ie a clean, easy 
phia 3, Pa. will supply sets for $5.95 ea. eraft that will interest children, 


THE COPPERSMITH i« a family hobby kit with all materials necessary for 


making a tooled plaque, or a set of wall pictures that each member can point 
to proudly and say I made it myself 
bach kit contains a plastic design in relief, over which the thin copper sheet- 


wider tablet ie dissolved in 


shewer An 


a solution for darkening parte in the 


tooled with a wooden antique po 


background 


mg 


so that the cop 


water to tiene 


per will gleam on the raised design The raised parts are brushed with «eel 
won | There are dozens of subjects from whieh to choose Vrices range from 
$.29 for the 1° « 4° plaque up to $43.98 for the | 16” plaque. Kit with 8” « 10” 
plaque ie only $1.69 White cardhoare wat from we included Write to 
Aurora Plastics Corporation, West He mpetead, Long leland New York. 
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you re sure to find itin 
ROMANTIC ~| 
FORT LAUDERDALE lv 


] his summer! 





under the starlit sky 
| 


«| Jancing 
at our outdoor Bali Bar 

*Nightly entertainment = in the 
Malay | ounde and Malayan 
Dining Room! 

*bresh water swimming pool 9) 
hole pil hen putt voll course 

¥ Moonlight 


| verglade s! 


cruises through the 


LOW SUMMER RATES FROM $3.50 

PER PERSON DOUBLE OCCUPANCY 
See your travel agent or 
write lor color lolder 


THE 


A GILL 
HOTEL 
Member Diner's ( ‘lub 


At the Beach - Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
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for 





NEW YORK? 














PLEASURE! 

Near Broadway theaters, 
{ Radio City, Central Park. 
i CONVENIENCE! 
j 
} 


y Subway at door can take 
@ you to any part of the city, 


COMFORT! 


Homelike mighty 
good food, friendly service 


rooms, 


A modern 28-story hotel 
700 rooms, 700 beths. Singles 
trom 5.50. Doubles trom & Ln 


Wellington. 






Cc. L, O’Comnon, Mgr. 


by &e 











An Eye for Better Teaching 7 


Capitalize n every minute of that “eve 
wandering time of your pupils by using 
INSTRUCTOR ponte ‘ i } mr 
mate W rite fo free Catale if 


Teaching Aida. You find lens to oF ' 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Oanevilie, N.Y 











Aeliful Teaching Materials 
ccren bor You 


All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Danaville, NY 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION 


PILL IN COMPLETELY 
end CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items 
you want. (Copied coupons 





Travel coupons; pages 88, 90, and 92. 
Summer Schools: 97. General: 92, 94, 96. 


STATE FIMAHMCE COMPANY, Dept. 1-133. Pieese send me, in @ pan envelope, complete 
information about your Borrow By Mail service for teachers, as described in advertisement 





on Page 3 
Ins. 328 
Name Grade 
Street or £.0 Schoo! 
City Zone State 5-56 


SESE SEES SEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE 


Please send me tull information on your new young people's reference 


SPENCER PRESS 


set, “Our Weondertul World, os described ia full color on canter pages of this issue 
Ins. 543 
Name School 
Street or &.0 
City Zone State 5-56 


JACROHOA MANUFACTURING CO. Piease send me your illustrated 20 pege catalog on 
INSTRUCTO Fiannel Boards and Felt Cut Outs 


Ins. 484 
Name 
Siveet of £.0 
City Zone State 6 56 


SESS SESE ESSE EEE ESSE EEEEEEE EEE ESSE SEEEEEEEEEESEEEEEEES LESSEE OESD 


CEREAL IMSTITUTE, INC., Educetions! Director 
Nutrition Educetion (8-7) 


Please send me Free Colorful Chart for 


Ins. 9 
Name 
or 8.0 
City Zone State §.S6 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MPG. CO., Dept. TI31. Piease send FLO- MASTER SCHOOL BUL 
LETIN, showing many ways @ teacher con wee the FLO-MASTER PELT TIP PEN 


Ins. 377 
Name Grade 
Street or &.0 No. Pupils 
City lone State 6.66 


SESS O SESS ESSE ESE SESE SESE EEEEESEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEOE 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC 
the newly expended complete line of professions! quality Audiotape 


Please send me @ copy of your new S-color bulletin describing 


Ins. 441 
Name Grade 
Sivreet of 8.0 No. Pupils 
City Zone State $56 


your 60 pege fully illustrated boot 
| enclose 25« 


MIMNMESOTA MIN'NG & MFG. CO 


of new teaching ideas ‘The Tape Recorder 


Send me, pleare 
» the Elementary Classroom 


ins. 239 
Name Grade 
Street of &.0 No. Pupils 
City Zone State 5-56 





Mail Coupons Now / 


Coupons appearing in THE INSTRUCTOR this month—and 
others that have been published in issues beginning with 
September 1955—should be used before the end of the 
present school year. However, they will be serviced promptly 
up to Auguat 15. After that date, the coupons published in 
the September 1956 issue and subsequent issues will receive 


priority in attention and clearance, 


THE INSTRUCTOR, May 1956 


[ 96 J 











Dear Miss Owen: 

I do not agree with Hulda Groesbeck 
(March 1956, p. 36) that there should 
he no fixed curriculum in social stud. 
ies. Of course, the children like it 
when they can learn anything they 
please, but that isn't the purpose of 
conducting a school. <s 

Joseph M. Singer, Ohio 


_ that's what's the trouble with 
our schools. We have too many teach- 
ers like Mise Groesbeck 

Marcia ©. Appleton, Idaho 


Miss Groesbeck must be a good 
teacher if she gets adequate results 
with such procedures. Personally, I 
don't think I'm that good. 

Janet Markly, Washington 


We warned you in advance that 
you might not agree with Miss 
Groesbeck, We'll even agree that ev- 
ery teacher couldn't carry on such a 
program, but we think that there are 
more who could if they would try. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen 
That pseudo-lrish story by Christine 
Francis in your March issue (p. 42) is 
lousy 
Carmen Dikrippe, Delaware 


I've been in this country two years 
and the United States is wonderful. 
Just the same, it was nice to see a 
touc h of the homeland in the Irish 
story, “Sure and It's...” in the March 
Instructor 

Patricia MeGarvey, Massachusetts 


Mr. DiFrippe, sure and it’s our 
pleasure to present Miss MeGarvey. 


. 


Dear Miss Owen: 

1 gained genuine inspiration from 
reading Mr. Canham’s editorial in your 
March magazine (p. 29). | have taught 
second-graders about their community 
for sixteen years and, somehow, | have 
always felt that my purpose was a lofty 
one, The words of Erwin Canham re- 
assured me. : 

Grace M. Stratton, Indiana 


Dear Miss Owen 

Hlow wonderful it is to read a truly 
inspirational article at the end of a 
busy day. Miss Muriel Crosby lifted my 
spirits in her discussion on human rela- 
tions in the classroom (p. 32). 

1 am sure that my greatest contribu- 
tion is in the arithmetic and reading 
l teach. I believe Miss Croshy would 
agree : 
Florence Shannon, Michigan 


If we lifted your spirits with our 
articles, you lifted ours with your 
letters. 


Dear Miss Owen 
The Spring Texthook Review (March 
1956, p. 16) hit the spot _ 
Sandra Tipton, Georgia 


I had a funny experience after I read 
your Texthook Review. A_ representa- 
tive from the Company ca 
and I stole his thunder by telling him 
all about his new arithmetic books be- 
fore he had a chance to say a word to 
me. Please don't mention the name of 
his company because | wouldn't want to 
get him in trouble, but he was certainly 
surprised to find me so up-to-date. 

Margaret Lennox, New York 





wom 





return mail, 


0 reprints by 


please 
Sam Segarty, Vew Jersey 


Mr. Segarty got his, but we want 
to announce that no more textbook 
supplements are available. The sup- 
ply is exhausted and we will have to 
refuse any future orders. 


. 


Dear Miss Owen: 

We are interested in building a steer- 
ing wheel for our playground like the 
one described by Mildred Edgar 
(March 1956, p. 34). One problem 
what happens when it rains? 

Sarah ©. Ammon, Virginia 


It gets wet, just the same as the 
other playground equipment. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen 

Do you read the ads in your maga- 
zine? My children do, and they caught 
a mistake in the Kellogg ad on page 69 
of your March Instructor. In the front 
view, the fugitive’s glasses have center 
bows. In the side view, they have 
moved to the top of the frames. 

Ceorge ©. Lander, Minnesota 

We had lots of letters about these 
glasses. Maybe the Kellogg Company 
did it to attract attention, or maybe 
the fugitive had two pairs. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen 
I enjoyed all of the plays in the 
March issue of The Instructor, but es- 
pecially enjoyed the play, “Gareth Tri- 
umphs” (p. 46). This play has good 
action and sets forth the ideals for 
which we teachers are striving. The 
vocabulary used in this play is most 
appropriate for the study of medieval 
times, too. I feel that there is noth- 
ing so effective in summing up a unit 
as the presentation of a good play, 
which this play surely is. 
Helen Stewart, New Jersey 


We had quite a few letters on our 
medieval plays. The prepared play 
received two mentions for each one 
of the others, 


* 


Dear Miss Owen 

1 have sharing my magazine 
with a group of teachers, but enough of 
that. Next year | will subseribe for it 
in my coupons 
whenever | find any I want. 


Maude Eb. Birkey, Mlinois 


been 


name so | may cut 


a 


Dear Miss Owen 
I have recently become aware of your 
page on exceptional children, and con- 
gratulate The Insiructor on its policy 
of acquainting general classroom teach- 
ers with the needs and potentialities of 
such pupils. As I visit schools here I 
find The Instructor in evidence in 
nearly every building : 
Bluma B. Weiner, Hawaii 
- 


Dear Miss Owen: 

May I take advantage of this letter to 
tell you how much we appreciate your 
magazine for tear hers” It helps us to 
keep “up with the times” even though 
we teach in the heart of the jungle. 

Sister James Elise, Bolivia 













WORLD BOOK 


encyclopedia 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 


Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 


*“Gee, | wish they'd put 
WORLD BOOK 
in every classroom|l" 





"{ don't mind the work, but it seems that everyone wants to use World Book 


at the same time! 


World Book is always in demand. That's why it should be within the 
reach of every student at all times. There is a place, and a need, for 
World Book Encyclopedia in every modern classroom. It develops 
the reading and investigating habit at the very height of eager 
interest. It stimulates the fast student and encourages the slow 
World Book—more than any other encyclopedia—is planned for 


these vital classroom purposes. 


World Book employs visual aids to stimulate learning and increase 
retention. Of more than 20,000 illustrations, 3,000 are in dramatic 
color—including maps, drawings, diagrams, and graphs. Its 
articles are seasoned with educational ‘side trips" that make learn- 
ing a pleasure and bring results you can actually see in your class, 


Ask for a free copy of the new Mill Creek story “Research Opens 
the Door to Reading.” Write Mr. John W. Dienhart, Dept. 1115, 
Box 3565, Chicago 54, lilinois 











CRAMMED WITH 
THE COLOR OF THE 
REAL OLD WEST 


You catch the spirit soon as you see your first ten-gallon hat! 
This was the land of Hickok and Custer . . . boom towns and 
marshals ... cattle drives and rustlers. Here where the West is 
still young, you /ive adventure in the crackling excitement of real, 
old-fashioned rodeos... in the thunder of Indian tom toms... 
in the flashing pageantry of tribal dances. You visit Deadwood, 
the Homestake Mine... hear the stories of Potato Creek Johnnie, 
Calamity Jane, and Deadwood Dick from living folks who knew 
them. Then, you'll golf, fish, ride or loaf. You'll come to a land 
where hospitality is a tradition... where your own best holiday 
mood is your passport to fun! This year, come to Fun Country... 


the Black Hills of South Dakota! 


WRITE FOR 
FREE COLOR FOLDER 


THE ... 32 pages of things to do! 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
a L Ye K DEPT. OF HIGHWAYS 
A. J. Pankow, Publicity Director 


PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA 


HILLS 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 





